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CONTENTS. 

"OLD    MAN"    OF    FOUR    CORNERS. 
'  By    C.    B.    BURGIN. 

ON    THE    ISLAND    OF    SHADOWS. 
By    ERNEST    FAVENC. 

WAN    HOP   LEE,  THE    "HATCHET-MAN." 
By    PHILIP    V.    lYIIGHELS. 

THE    FROSTED    VIAL. 

By    B.    PAUL    NEUIVIAN. 

THE     TURQUOISE     OF     PERILOUS 

DREAMS. 

By    OLIVER    CREAGH. 

STORY    OF    A    WAR    STORY. 

By    WILLIAIYI    JAIVIES. 

A    RIFT    OF    GOLD. 

By    ULYSS    ROGERS. 

AS    DEATH    DREW    NEAR. 

By    SPENSER     SARLE. 

THE    BASILISK    OF    THE    GRANGE. 

By    EIVIERIC    HULIVIE-BEAIVIAN. 

A   SAINT,  A   GENIUS,  AND   A   WOMAN. 
By    MARGARET    ARMOUR. 
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COUGH 


Sold  by  all  Chemists,  in  Tins,  Is.  IJd.  and  2s,  9d.  each. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS 


OOUGHS, 

^  QOLDS, 


ASTHMA, 

gRONCHITIS. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORO- 
DYNE.— Dr.  J.  C.  BROWNE  (late  Army  Medical  Staff) 
DISCOVERED  A  REMEDY  to  denote  which  he  coined  the  word 
CHLORODYNE.  Dr.  Browne  is  the  SOLE  INVENTOR,  and 
a'i  the  composition  of  Chlorodyne  cannot  possibly  be  discovered  by 
Analysis  (organic  substances  defying  elimination),  and  since  the 
formula  has  never  been  published,  it  is  evident  that  any  statement 
to  the  effect  that  a  compound  is  identical  with  Dr.  Browne's  Chloro- 
dyne titust  be  false. 

This  Caution  is  necessary,  as  many  persons  deceive  purchasers  by 
false  representations. 

T\R.     J.     COLLIS     BROWNE'S     C^HLORO- 

•*-'  DYNE. —  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  \V.  PAGE  WOOD  stated 
publicly  in  Court  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  was  UN- 
DOUBTEDLY the  INVENTOR  of  CHLORODYNE,  that  the 
•whole  story  of  the  defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue, 
and  he  regretted  to  say  it  had  been  sworn  to. — See   The   fiiiies. 


BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 

TS  THE  GREAT  SPECIFIC  FOR 
■■■     CHOLERA,  DIARRHffiA,  DYSENTERY. 

GENERAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  London,  REPORT 
that  it  ACTS  as  a  CHAR^L  one  close  generally  suflicient. 

Dr.  GIBBON,  Army  Medical  Staff,  Calcutta,  states: 
"TWO  DOSES  COMPLETELY  CURED  ME  OF 
DIARRHCEA." _ 

■HR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORO^ 
■'-'  DYNE  is  the  TRUE  PALLIATIVE  in 
TSJEURALGIA,  GOUT,  CANCER,  TOOTH- 
■^^     ACHE,    RHEUMATISM. 


T\R.     J.     COLLIS     BROWNE'S     CHLORO- 

^"^  DYNE  is  a  liquid  medicine  which  assuages  pain  of  E\'KRY 
KIND,  affords  a  calm,  refreshing  sleep  WITHOUT  HEADACHE, 
and  INVIGORATES  the  nervous  system  when  exhausted. 

R.     J.     COLLIS     BROWNE'S     CHLORO- 

DYNE  rapidly  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

TPPILEPSY,  SPASMS,  COLIC,  PALPITA- 
^^     TION,  HYSTERIA. 

IMPORTANT     CAUTION. —  The     IMMENSE 

"*■  SALE  of  this  RKMEDY  has  given  rise  to  many  UNSCRU- 
RITLOUS  IMITATIONS.  Be  careful  to  observe  Trade  Mark 
Of  all  Chemists,  Is.  \y.,  2.v.  9</.,  anJ  ^h.  6d. 

Sole  Manufacturer:  J.  T.   DAVENPORT,  33  <^'t-  Russell  St.,  W.C 
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By  Special  Appointment 


To  Her  Majesty  ttie  Queen. 


W.  CLARKSON 


theatrical  Wig  IRaker 
ana  Costumier* 


♦   ♦   ♦ 


WIGS. 

COSTOiMES. 
SCENERy. 


Isl/VIEI^IGHT. 
/VIASKS. 

PHOPERTIES. 


ANi;VlAI^    DR6SSES. 


AMATEUR   PERFORMANCES   ATTENDED   IN    TOWN  AND   COUNTRY. 
THOROUGHLY  COMPETENT  MEN  SENT,  WITH  EVERY  REQUISITE,  ON  MODERATE  TERMS. 


THERE  MUST  BE  SOME  REASON  Vv/HY  YOU   DO  NOT  WEAR 


PATENT 

BOOTS  FOB 


li  we  can  make  a   Boot  that  will  give  you  greater  comfort  in  wear  than 

you  are  now  getting  you  ought  to  give  us  a  trial  order.    On  receipt  of  your 

name  and  address  we  will  send  you   (free)  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 

Selt-measurement  Form,  on  perusing  which  you  will  understand  why  we 

call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  Boots  are  just  the  kind  you  require. 

No  laces,  simply  fastened  by  a  strap,  which  gives  support  to  the  ankle. 

PRICES  12/6»  14/6»  and  upwards. 

Postage  6d.  extra  British  Isles ;    2/-  Europe  ;    3/6  Colonies. 

London  Address:    35.  NORFOLK  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Where  Catalogue  can  be  had,  and  measurements  taken  for  Boots. 

SOUTHALL  &  Co.  Dept,47,Kirkstall  Road,  Leeds. 
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NORRIS 


'  HORSE  SKIN  BOOTS  &  SHOES, 


WHY  W£AR  THEM?    There  are  several  ADVANTAGES : 

For  tender  feet-they  are  SOFT  and  PLIABLE. 
For  hard  wear  — they  are  most  DURA'JLE. 

For  smart  appearance— they  take  a  BRILLIANT  POLISH. 

For  value— they  are  UNEQUALLED. 

(Every  Pair  Guaranteed.) 

NORRIS  for  COMFORT,  DL'RABILITY,  APPEARANCE,  VALUE. 

SPECIAL  LINE,  Unequalled  Value,   10/B.  (Postage,  6d.  extra.) 

SUPERIOR  QUALITIES,   Hand  Sewn  Principle,   14/3,    1713,    211 -,    25/-. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Sir  OEORQE  NEWNES,  Bart.,  M.P.,  liditor,  SnauJ  ,lA7i'<»ji«c-.— "Your  Horse  Sliin  Boot* 
Beem  very  comfortable  and  durable." 

Twy/ord,  Ikrks. 
Dr.  GORDON  STABLES,  M.D.,  R.N.— "Shoes  received;   as  e^y  .is  a  slipper,  and  soft  as  a 
glove." 

"  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

' '  IVesf  Coast  of  Africa. 
"Sir,— 1  am  happy  to  inform  you  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  parcel.     Boots  have  (;iven  ample 
satisfaction  ;  my  friends  have  doubted  the  cost— they  are  so  marvellously  cheap.     I  must  otfer  you 
thanks  for  the  prompt  attention  th.it  has  been  paid  to  all  my  orders  through  Mr.  BUCKNOR.— Yours 
obediently,  M.  SYDNEY  BOYLE,  Jeweller  and  Electro-Methologist." 

'•Bolton. 
I  M\\  pleased  to  fay  they  fit  beautifully,  and  are  as  soft  as  a  glove.— Your,  very  truly 

"Sister  MILLIE." 

Illustrated  Price  List  and  Testimonials  Post  Free. 


Dear  Sir,— The  Boots  to  hand. 


A  PERFECT  FIT  BY  POST. 

OUR  SYSTEM^ 

Send  old  boot  for  size,  or 

shape  of  foot  on  paper. 

CASH  WITH  ORDER. 


G.  A.  NORRIS,  55  AND  56  BISHOPSCATE  WITHIN,  LONDON,  E.C. 

28  AND  29  St.  SWITHIN'S  LANE;  8  HOLBORN  VIADUCT;  62  KiNC  WILLIAM  STREET;   SALISBURY  HOUSE,  106  LONDON  WALL,   LONDON,  E.C. 

SUITABLY    FRAMED  ~~ 
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MAKE  THE 
MOST 


Durable 
Acceptable 
Pleasing 


WEDDING 
BIRTHDAY 
VISITING 


PRE8EN1 
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It  is  alui^as^s  best  to  make  j/oui-  selection  from 
THE    LARGEST   STOCK    IN    LONDON. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


GEORGE    NElfiTNES,    litd. 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

Celebrities    of    the    Army.     Containing  72  beautifully  Coloured   Photos  of  Generals.      One  Volume, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  15s. 

The     Life     of     a     Century,      I800-IS00.       Editel     by     Edwix     Hodder.      with    numerous 

Illustrations.     To  appear  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts.     6d.  each,  net. 

French    Life    in    Town    and    Country.     By  Miss  iiaxnah   Lynch,  Author  of   "Denys 

D'.'^uvrillac,"  "Dr.  Vermont's  Fantasy,"  etc.     With  Illustrations.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Dutch    Life    in    Town    and    Country.     By  a  Resident  at  the    Hague.     With  Illustrations. 

3s.  6d.  net. 
German     Life    in    TOVyn    and     Country.      By  W.  11.  D.WVSON,   Author  of  "  Germany  and  the 

Germans,"  etc.     With  Illustrations.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Russian    Life    in    Town    and    Country.     By  Francis   H.   E.   Palmer,  someiime  Secretary  to 
H.H.  Prince  Droutskod-Loubetsky  (Equerry  to  H.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia).     With  Illustrations.     3".  6d.  net. 

The    South    A'frican     War. 

Golden     Deeds    of    the    War.      By   a.    T.    Stoky.      with   many   Portraits  of  Heroes.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 
"  There  is  probably  no  boy  who  would  not  value  the  book." — Literature. 

Khaki    in    South    Africa.      An  Album   of  Pictures  and  Photogr.iphs   illustrating  the  Chief  Events  of 
the  War  under  Lord  Roberts.     5s. 

China    of    TO-Day:    The    Yellow    Peril.      An  Album   of   pictures  and   Phologmphs   illustrating 
the  principal  Places,  Incidents,  and  Persons  connected  with  the  Crisis  in  China.     5s. 

Flg"htS   for   the    Flag*.      By  the    Rev.  W.   H.   Fitchett,   Author  of  "Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire." 
With  Plans  of  Battlefields  and  Facsimile,  ed. 

The    Herb    IVIOOn  :    A    Fantasia.     By  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  6d. 

"A    Fascinating    Book." 

A  Peep    into    "Punch."     By  J.  Holt  Schoolim;.     with  about  480  Pictures  from  "Punch."     Crown 
8vo,  5s.  net. 

The  Shakespeare   Country  Illustrated.    By  John  i.eyland.    illustrated  by  over  130 

Photographs,  showing  every  feature  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  Shakespeare  Country  and  the  surrounding   Districts,  so 
noted  for  their  wonderful  beauty  of  scenery.     4to,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  lOs.  6d.  r.et. 

For    Beginners    and    Experts. 

The    Century     Book    of    Gardening".       Edited  by  E.   T.   Cook,      a    comprehensive    work    for 

every  lover  of  the  garden.     With  about  720  Illustrations.     Specially  Designed  Cover.     Large  Svo,  gilt  leaves,  21s.  net. 

Gardens   Old   and    NC^A/.     The  Country  House  and  its  Garden  Environment.     Illustrated.     £2,  2s.  net. 
In    Nature's   Workshop.     By  Grant  Allen.     With  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Enock.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  e.\tra,  3s.  6d. 

What    Shall     \     Be?      a  Guide   to   Occupations  for   Men  and   Women,   in  which   Incomes  can  be  made 
ranging  from  £100  to  ;£iooo  a  year.     By  E.  H.  Coumbe,  B.A.  (Lond.).     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Daddy's    Girl.      By  L.  T.    Meade,     With  Illustrations  by  Gordon   Browne.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. 

A    Handbook    -for    Tourists. 

Eng-liSh    Cathedrals    Illustrated.     By  Francis  Bond,  M.  a.,  F.G..S.,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A.     With 
180  Illustrations  from  Photographs.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  e.xtra,  Cs. 
"A  practical,  sensible,  and  well-informed  book,  beautifully  illustrated.     Its  method  is  clear,  rational,  and  helpful."— ^(7oX-;««;j. 

The  Story  of  Thought  and  Feeling.    By  f.  ryland.    cioth,  is. 

The  Story  of  Art  in  the  British   Isles.     By  j.  Ernest  phythian.     with  illustrations 

of  Ancient  and  Modern  Art.     Cloth,  Is. 
The    Story    of   Animal    Life.     By  B.   Lindsay,  Author  of  "introduction  to  Zoology."     Cloth,  Is. 

Easy  French  Dishes  for  English  Cooks.    By  Mrs.  Praca.    down  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


7=12    SOUTHAMPTON    STREET,    STRAND,    W.C. 
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Books  for  the    Times 


THE    HISTORY    OF    CHINA. 

By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  Author  of  "Chinese  Gordon,"  "Sir  Stamford  Raffles," 
etc.  etc.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  Maps.  Two 
Vols,  demy  8vo,   24s. 

•^*  The  Second  Volume  contains  a  full  History  of  China  and  her  connection  with  European  Nations,  and  detailed 
accounts  of  all  events,  including  the  Chino-Japan  War  and  its  Diplomatic  consequences. 

"Mr.  Boulger  is  a  thoughtful  writer,  and  his  facts  may  be  relied  on.  He  has,  too,  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
historian.  .  .  .  For  the  purpose  of  information  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  more  handy  and  trustworthy  book." 
— Morning  Post. 

"Regarded  as  a  history  pure  and  simple,  indeed,  Mr.  Boulger's  latest  effort  is  all  that  such  a  work  should 
he."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"One  cannot  read  this  admirable  history  without  feeling  how  much  Mr.  Boulger  s  sympathies  have  been  enlisted 
by  the  wonderful  record  of  Chinese  achievement  and  Chinese  character  which  he  has  collected  with  so  much  charm 
and  ability." — Saturday  Review. 

THE    IMPERIAL    RUSSIAN    NAVY. 

By  Fred.  T.  Jane,  Author  of  "All  the  World's  Fighting  Ships,"  "The  Torpedo  in 
Peace  and  War,"  Inventor  of  the  Jane  Naval  War  Game  (Naval  Kriegspiel),  etc.  With 
Maps,  Plans,  and  150  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and  Drawings  by  the  Author  and 
from  Photographs.     Royal  8vo,  30s.  net. 

"Mr.  Jane's  book  is  valuable,  and  it  is  certainly  very  instructive." — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 
"  Ce  magnifique  ouvrage  edit6  avec  un  soin  tout  particulier." — Le   Yacht. 
"To  naval  students  this  volume  will  be  of  the  utmost  value." — Western  Morning  News. 
"An  up-to-date,  well-arranged,  and  concise  encyclopasdia  of  the  subject." — Daily  News. 
"Fills  a  distinct  gap  in  our  naval  literature," — Daily  Chronicle. 

CLOWES'S    NAVAL    POCKET=BOOK,    iqoo. 

Edited  by  L.  G.  C.\RR  Laughton.  The  i  lost  valuable  Work  of  Reference  now  available, 
containing  a  full  List  of  Battleships,  Ironclads,  Gtinboats,  Cruisers,  Torpedo  Boats,  a 
List  of  Dry  Docks,  and  other  valuable  Information,  concerning  ALL  THE  NAVIES 
OF  THE  WORLD.     Fifth  Year  of  Issue.     Cloth,   i6mo,   5s.  net. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  handy  works  of  reference  on  naval  matters  that  I  know  of,  and  invaluable  to 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  naval  matters." — LoRO  Chaki.es  Beresford. 

"This  valuable,  concise,  and  well-packed  book.  .  .  .  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  fci'  purposes  of  reference  is 
admirable." — Scotsman. 

"  The  information  contained  upon  the  navies  of  the  world  is  most  complete  and  comprehensive." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  handy  volume  for  use  anywhere  and  ever\  where.  .  .  .  Surprisingly  accurate.  ...  A  marvel  of  cheapness." — 
Naval  and  Military  Record. 

THE    FIGHTING    RACES    OF    INDIA. 

A  Handbook  by  P.  D.  Bonarjee,  Assistant  in  the  Military  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

An  account  of  the  Sikhs,  Gurkhas,  Pathans,  Balucliis,  Panjabis,  Dogras,  Rajputs,  Mahrattas,  and  other  Tribes 
from  which  the  Indian  Army  is  recruited. 

W.    THACKER    &     CO.,    2    CREED     LANE,    LONDON,    E.C. 
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A  PERFECT  FLOW  OF  INK 


^fooXf^iKSl/ 


PHIL  MAY  says  :  "  It  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful pen  I  have  ever  used,  and  no  black 
and  white  artist  should  be  without  one  ; 
he  would  not  if  he  only  knew." 

MAJOR-GENERAL  R.  S.  S.  BADEN- 
POWELL  writes:  "Your  pens  were  of 
the  greatest  use  to  me  during  the  late 
operations  in  Rhodesia,  both  for  drawing 
and  writing;  they  are  just  the  thing  one 
wants  in  the  field." 


Made  in  3  Sizes,  at 


1 0/6, 1 6 


AND 


up  to  18  Guineas,  post  free. 

The   SIS^AN   FOUNTAIN   PEN 

is  THE   KING  of  Fountain  Pens, 
and   the   BEST    of  PRESENTS. 

WRITE  for  complete  illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  to 

/VlA^ie,    Todd    &    5^H0,    manufactuKrs, 

93    CHEAPSIDE,    E.C. ;    95a    Regent   Street,    W.,    LONDON. 
3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER.       Brentano's,  37  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  PARIS. 
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W.  THACKER  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

WORMS   ON   THE  BNDIAN  PEOPLE,  ETC. 

HINDU  CASTES  AND  SECTS.  An  Exposition  of  the  Origin  of  the  Hindu  Caste 
System  and  the  bearing  of  the  Sects  towards  each  other  and  towards  other  Reh'gious 
Systems.     By  Pandit  Jogendra  Nath  Bhattacharya,  M.A.,  D.L.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  i6s. 

Contents  -. — The  Brahmans — The  Military  Castes— Tlie  Scientific  Castes — The  Writer  Castes — The  Mercantile 
Castes — The  Manufacturing  and  Artisan  Castes — The  Agricultural  Castes — The  Cowherds  and  Shepherds — Miscel- 
laneous Castes — The  Sivites — The  Vishnuvites — The  Semi-Vishnuvites  and  Guru-Worshippers — Modem  Religions 
intended  to  bring  about  Union  between  Hindus  and  Mahomedans. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MAHOMEDANS  IN  BENGAL.  By  Moulvie  Fuzl 
RuBBEE.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  HINDOOS  AS  THEY  ARE.  A  Description  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Inner  Life  of  Hindoo  Society,  Bengal.  By  Shib  Chunder  Bose.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

HINDU    MYTHOLOGY.      Vedic   and   Puranic.      By  W.    J.    Wilkins,    of  the   London 

Missionary  Society,  Calcutta.     Profusely  Illustrated.     New  Edition,   7s.  6d. 

THE   ETHICS   OF   ISLAM.     A  Lecture  by  the  Honourable  Ameer  Ali,  CLE.,  Author 
of  "The  Spirit  of  Islam,"  "The  Personal  Law  of  the  Mahomedans,"  etc.     Crown  Bvo, 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
An  attempt  towards  the  exposition  of  Islamic  Ethics  in  the  English  language.     Besides  most  of  the  Koranic 

Ordinances,  a  number  of  the  precepts  and  sayings  of  the  Prophet,  tlie  Caliph  Ali,  and  of  "  Our  Lady, "are  translated 

and  given. 

THE    LIFE   AND   TEACHING  OF  KESHUB  CHUNDER  SEN.     By  P.  C. 

I\L\zumdar.     Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.      2s.   6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HINDUISM.  By  Guru  Per- 
SHAD  Sen.     Crown  Svo,   3s.   6d. 

THE  FIGHTING  RACES  OF   INDIA.     A  Handbook  by  P.  D.  Bonarju,  Assistant 

in  the  Military  Department  of  the  Government  of  India.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

An  account  of  the  Sikhs,  Gurkhas,  Pathans,  Baluchis,  Panjabis,  Dogras,  Rajputs,  Mahrattas,  and  other  Tribes 
from  which  the  Indian  army  is  recruited. 

THE  EARLY  ANNALS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN  BENGAL.  Being  the 
Bengal  Public  Consultations  for  the  first  half — the  Eighteenth  Century.  Summarised, 
Extracted,  and  Edited,  Introduction  and  Illustrative  Addenda.  By  C.  R.  Wilson,  M.A. 
Volume  I.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,   i6s. 

THE  POVERTY  PROBLEM  IN  INDIA.  Being  a  Dissertation  on  the  Causes  and 
Remedies  of  Indian  Poverty.     By  Prithwis  Chandea  Ray.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

MY  JUBILEE  VISIT  TO  LONDON.  By  Subadar  Mahommed  Bey,  Sirdar  Bahadur, 
ist  Madras  Lancers.     Edited  by  Lieut.-Col.  E.  M.  L.awford.     Svo,  cloth,  2s. 

ESSAYS  ON  INDIAN  ECONOMICS.  A  Collection  of  Essays  and  Speeches  by 
M.  G.  Ranadi,  CLE.,  M.A.,  L.C.B.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  H.M.  High  Court  of 
Judicature,  Bombay.      Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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OEXZJYIAMK  St.  Co 

62,  64,  67,  69,  71,  73,  75,  77,  &  79 

HAMPSTEAD    ROAD,    Iff. 

(Continuation  North   of  Tottenham  Court  Road), 

60   &   61    GRAFTON    STREET,    DUBLIN.  75    UNION    STREET,    RYDE. 

ALL   CARPETS   MADE   UP   FREE   OF   CHARGE. 

SPECIAL    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    FOR 

INEXPENSIVE  ARTISTIC  FURNISHING  NOVELTIES,  HALL 
AND  DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE,  DRAWING-ROOM  FUR- 
NITURE, BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  LIBRARY.  OFFICE.  AND 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  BEDSTEADS  AND  BEDDING, 
CARPETS  AND  DRAPERY,  IRONMONGERY.  AND  ELECTRO- 
PLATE, STERLING  SILVER,  CHINA,  GLASS,  ETC., 

POST    FREE. 


Richly  chased  Solid 
Silver  Trinket 
Box.  2  in.  by  i\  id., 
7s.  6d. 


FIDDLE  '*=— —      OLBENILISH 

Heavily  Silver-plated  Spoons,  Forks,  etc. 


Table  Spoons  or  Forks 
Dessert  Spoons  or  Forks 

Tea  Spoons         

Egg,  Salt,  or  Mustard  Spoons 
Sugar  Tongs  or  Sauce  Ladles 
Soup  Ladles       


Fiddle  or 

Old  English 

Pattern. 

x8/6  doz. 

13/6    ,. 

7/6    ,. 

9a.  each. 

1/9     ., 

7/-    ,. 


Triple-plated 
Quality,  strongly 
recommended. 
22/-  doz. 
16/6    ,, 
96    .. 
lod.  each, 
2/-    .. 
7/6    .. 


SOLID  Nickel 

Silver, 

Fiddle  Pattern 

only. 

ij/-doz. 

8/6    „ 

4/-    .. 

4/-     ., 

1/3  each. 

4/6    .. 


Comfortable    Box  Ottoman  Couch,  with  spring  seat,  and  pillow-head,  covered  with  artistic 
cretonne,  interior  neatly  lined  with  sateen,  £1,  Is, 


Inlaid  Mahogany  Sheraton  China 
Cabinet,  with  two  shehes  and  back 
Hned  plush,  2  It.  wide,  5  ft.  5  in.  high, 
£4  10s. 

Do.    plain  mahogany,  £3, 19s.  6d. 


Elegant  Drawing  Room  Suite,  comprising  new  shap.d  Settee,  with  two  loose  bolsters,  and  two  comfortable  Easy  Chairs,  well  upholstered,  spring 
stuffed,  and  covered  witli  aitistic  tapestry,  in  any  colour;  price  complete,  the  three  pieces,  £8,  15s. 
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THACKER'S 


ZnbAP    OF    JnDIA 


With    the   following   Inset   Maps: 


TEA  DISTRICTS?  Assam,  Cachar,  Sylhet,  Darjeeling,  Kangra,  Chittagong,  Dehra 
Dun,  Nilgiris,  and  Ceylon. 

TWO     PRODUCT     MAPS;     wheat.  Rice,  and  Cotton;  Sugar,  Indigo,  Coffee. 

CHIEF    TOWNS    AND    ENVIRONS:     Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay. 

GENERAL  MAP  OF  THE  EAST?  Embracing  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Somali 
Land,  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,,  India,  Tibet,  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  Annam, 
Sumatra,  and  showing  Steamer  Routes. 

Edited    by    J.    Q.    BARTHOLOMEW. 

Extended  and  Revised  to  date,  Political  Changes,  Railways,  etc. 

WITH    AN    INDEX   OF   10,000   NAMES. 

Being  every  Place  mentioned  in  "  Hunter's  Imperial  Gazetteer." 

In  this  edition  the  Map  has  been  extended  to  include  the  boundaries  of  the  Durand 
Commission.  A  special  hill  plate  has  been  engraved,  and  is  printed  in  brown,  so  that  the 
legibility  of  the  lettering  may  not  be  interfered  with. 

Scale   69   miles  to  an   inch.      .  Size   of  Map,    38   by  54. 

Mounted  in  cloth  case,  7s.  6d. 


"An  excellent  map." — Glasgmv  Herald. 

"This  is  a  really  splendid  map  of  India,  produced  with  the  greatest  skill  and  care." — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

"  For  compactness  and  completeness  of  information  few  works   surpassing   or   approaching   it   have  been   seen   in 
cartography . " — Scotsman. 

LONDON:    W.    THACKER    &    CO.,    2    CREED    LANE.    E.C. 
CALCUTTA    AND    SIIVILA:    THACKER,    SPINK,    &    CO. 
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BOOKS    ON    INDIAN    SPORT. 


A  Summer  in  High  Asia.     A  Summer 

Ramble  through  Raltistan  and  Ladakh.  By  Capt.  F. 
E.  S.  Adair,  Author  of  "  Sport  in  Ladakh."  With  a 
Chapter  on  Central  Asian  Trade  by  Capt.  S.  H. 
Godfrey.  Illustrated,  and  a  Map  of  the  Route. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Seonee :  or,  Camp  Life  on  the  Satpura 

Range.  A  Tale  of  Indian  Adventure.  By  R.  A. 
Ster.n'dale.  Author  of  "  Mammalia  of  India,"  "  Deni- 
zens of  the  Jungle."  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  With 
a  Map  and  Appendix.     Crown  8vo,  clotli,  8s.  6d. 

Bullet  and  Shot  in  Indian  Forest,  Plain, 

and  Hill.  With  Hints  to  Beginners  in  Indian  Shooting. 
By  C.  E.  M.  Russell,  M.R..A.C.,  late  Senior  Deputy- 
Conservator  of  Forests,  Mysore  District.  \\'ith  a 
Frontispiece  by  C.  Whympek.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
los.  6d. 

The  Rod  in  India.     Being  Hints  how 

to  obtain  Sport,  with  Remarks  on  the  Natural  History 
of  Fish  and  their  Culture.  By  H.  S.  Tho.mas,  F.L.S. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.  Full-page  and  other  Illus- 
trations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 


Large   Game   Shooting   in   Thibet,  the 

Himalayas,  and  Northern  India.  By  General  Alex- 
ander A.  Kinloch.  Containing  Descriptions  of  the 
Country  and  of  the  various  Animals  to  be  found.  Third 
Edition,  with  Thirty -four  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Demy  4to,  handsomely  bound,  42s. 

The  Sportsman's  Manual :  In  Quest  of 

Game  in  Kuliu,  Lahoul.  and  Ladak,  to  the  Tso  Morari 
Lake.  By  Lieut. -Col.  R.  H.  Tvacke  (late  Her 
Majesty's  98th  and  34th  Regiments).  With  Notes  on 
Shooting  in  Spiti,  Bara  Bagahal,  Chamba,  and  Kashmir, 
and  a  detailed  description  of  Sport  in  more  than  100 
Nalas.  With  Nine  Maps  and  copious  Index.  Fcap. 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

The  Tourist's  and  Sportsman's  Guide 

to  Kashmir,  Ladak.  etc.  By  A.  E.  W.-\rd,  Bengal 
Staff  Corps.     Fourth  Edition.     7s.  net. 

Useful  Hints  to  Young  Shikaris  on  the 


Gun   and    Rifle. 
Second  Exlition. 


By    ' '  The    Little 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


Old    Bear.' 


W.    THACKER    &    CO.,    2    CREED    LANE,    LONDON,    E.C. 


W.    THACKER    &    CO-'S 


JASON     EDWARDS,     AND     A     LITTLE 

NORSK.      Powerful  Stories  of  the  Far  West. 

By  Hamlin  G.-^rland.  Author  of  "Wayside 
Courtships,"  "  Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly,"  "  A  Spoil 
of  Office,"  "A  S;ory  of  the  Modern  W'est,"  "A 
Member  of  the  Third  House,"  etc.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

ROSE     OF     DUTCHER'S    COOLLY.       By 

Hamlin  Garland.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
WAYSIDE     COURTSHIPS.       By     Hamlin 

G.^RLAND.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  63. 

THE  SHEPHERDESS  OF  TREYA.  A  New 

Novel.  By  Paul  Gushing,  Author  of  "The 
Blacksmith  of  Voe,"  "  I'  Th'  Thorn,"  etc.  Crown 
Svo,  63. 


A   GALAXY   GIRL.     A   New  Novel.     By 

Lincoln  Springi-ielp.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

BLAKE  OF  THE  'RATTLESNAKE";  or, 

The  Man  who  saved  England.  By  Fred  T. 
Jane.  With  16  Illustrations  ly  the  Author.  Amost 
thrilling  Tale  of  Life  on  board  a  Torpedo  Destroyer 
in  time  of  war.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  33.  6d. 

THE  CITY  OF  GOLD.  By  Edward  Mark 
WICK.  With  S  Illustrations  by  H.\ROLD  Piffard. 
Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  "MARY  ROSE." 

By  W.  Laird  Clowes,  Author  of  "The  Naval 
Pocket  Book."  Illustrated  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Martino  and  Fred  T.  Jane.  Seventh  Edition. 
Demy  Svo,  cloih,  6s. 


W.    THACKER    &    CO.,    2    CREED    LANE,    LONDON,    E.C. 
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A.    S.    LLOYD'S    EUXESIS. 

A    DELIGHTFUL   CREAM, 

For  Shaving  without  Soap,  Water,  or  Brush, 

And  in  One-Half  the  Ordinary  Time; 

Tube  of  EUXESI3  ani  a  Sharp  Razor  being  the 
only  Necessaries. 

The  genuine  bears  Two  Signatures:   "A.   S.    Lloyd"  in  black,  and 
VJ''  "Aimee  Lloyd"  in  r^t/ ink.      Refuse  any  other. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores ;  or  post  free  for  \s.  6J.  from — 

LLOYD  &  CO.,  3  SPUR  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SOUTHALL'S 

PATENT  BOOTS. 


IN    CHOOSING    BOOTS 

yoa  should  study  Comfort  first, 

Appearance  next,  theTi  Price. 

SOUTHALL'S 

Patent  BOOTS 

ensure  these  three  gocd  qualifications. 
Being  without  laces,  tliev  are  simply  fastened  bv 
a  Strap  round  the  atikle  ;  very  simple  iV  eflectivj. 

BOOTS   MADB  FROM    CI:STOMBr'S  0\.VN    LASTS. 

London  Address  :   35,  Norfolk  St.,  Strand,  W.C 
Price  1 4/6  upwards.     Postage  6d.  extra. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  self-measurement  form 
_  _  (free)  to 

SOUTHALL  &  Co.  Dept,  47. 

Kirkstall    Road,   LEEDS. 


Powell's 
Balsam 

Aniseed 


^■tADe  MAR^ 


FOB 


ugrhs 

.itis 


AND    ALL 

LungTroublesi 

See  above  Trade  Mark  on  each  Wrapper. 

!ln  Bottles,  1/11, 2/3,  4/6  and  H/. 

>POWELL'SMil(lAPERIENTPILLS,i/UaBox| 

ESTABLISHED     1824. 
Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 

Laboratory:  1,  Albion  Place,  London,  S.E. 
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THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 


BAILEY'S  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


WHELPTON'S  PILLS 

HSnould  always  be  kept  at  hand 
ELPTONS   PILLS 


WH 


h 


Have  enjoyed  60  Years'  Success 

.LPTONS   PILLS 

LThe  Best  General  Family  Medicine 
PTON'S   PILLS 

PCure  Headache  at  Once 
TONS   PILLS 

TSet  youx  Liver  in  Order 
ONS   PILLS 

OWill  keep  Good  in  all  Climates 
NS   STOMACH   PILLS 

NThe  Best  Dinner  Pills 
S   OINTMENT 

)  g^  Cures  Eczema 

WHELPTON  b   OINTMENT 

Heals  Cuts.  Bums,  etc.,  like  Magic 

Ask  for   WHELPTON'S  PILLS,  and  See  ihal  you 
git  them. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  ^\d.,  \s.  i\d.,  and  is.  <)d.  per  box, 

or  of  the  Prrpnetor^ — 

G.  WHELPTON  &  SON, 

3  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Free  by  Post  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  8,  14,  or  33  Stamps. 

[0231 


WHELl 
WHELP 
WHELPTI 
WHELPTO! 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

A  ba-dlj-fitting   Blocking,    or   one  made  ot 
uaEaita.:ile  m^teri&l.  u  not  only  no  good.  It 

is  poEitiTely  haxmfnl. 

"  YARIX  "—all  about  Elastic  Stockings,  how 

to  wear,  clean,  and  repair  them,  post  free,  two 

stamps. 


BAILEYS    PATENT    BELTS. 

The  Greatest  Improvement  ever 
effected. 

■"Cannot  shift  or  ruck  up." — Lancet. 

AidresB:  The  STTPERINTENDENT, 

Ladies'  Department. 


BAILEYS  NE'H  PATTER fi 
EAR    TRUMPETS    FOR    THE    DEAF. 


Railway   Conveniences, 

Male  and  Feniaje. 


BAILEY'S 

■■VERILITE-  TRUSS 

The  ii=:bte5t,  easdesL,  £.r.  :- 
mo5t  effective;  peifecl  free- 
dom, DO  straps,  cool,  and 
doe-i  ijot  bind  the  body ; 
entire  weigtit  only  3  ounces. 
Single.  18b. 

fi?r  Mca-^urcfTUrU — Circu77z/crence 


j:a.:£  f~i£ht,  left,  or  douhlt. 


AIR    AND    WATER    BEDS. 

IJ\L.       H,       ST^IL-EY       S       SON. 

38     OXFORD     STREET.     LONDON.     W. 

Romano's  Restaurant, 

S99-SJRkUD-400. 

Ldncheoxs,  Dikxers,  Suppers, 

Service 


'I  I^llllli-IILI^I 

Table  d'Hote  or  a  la  Carte, 
at  Separate  Tables. 


THIS  palatial  Restaurant  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
and  lighted  thoroughly  by  Electricity.  The 
decorations,  lighting,  and  ventilation  have  rendered 
Romano's  one  of  the  sights  of  London. 

Veritable  Cuisine  Parisienne.     Choicest  Wines.     Elite 
Orchestra.     Quietude,   comfort,  personal  supervision  of 

A.  Romano  and 

C.  A.   AKTOKELLI,  Manager. 


Telephone  No.  5428. 
Telegrams:  ■■Romano.  Strand,  London." 


SgO-STRAND-WO- 

Romano's  Restaurant. 
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GRAND    PRIX,    PARIS,    WOO,        HIGHEST    AWARD. 

A       W^ILl^IINtG       DRUDGE, 

Drudgery  is  the  secret  of  most  success.      It  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 


^min 


VThich  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent drudges  in  business  and 
professional    life.        It 

WORKS    ALWAYS, 
WORKS    HARD, 
WORKS    WILLINGLY, 

and  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  its  duty. 
It  is  not  a  "  trick "  machine.  It 
is  not  built  merely  to  fascinate 
the  eye  or  the  fancy,  but  for 
drudgery  prolonged  and  continuous. 


IX      DOES     WORK 


FULL  PARTICULARS  {in  Catalogue  form)  UPON  APPLICATION. 

WYCKOFF,      SKAMANS      &      BENEDICT, 


100    Gracechurch    Street,     E.C. 


263     Oxford     Street.     W.      (West    End    Branch). 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED,  WOMAN'S  EXHIBITION,   LONDON,  1900. 


NEAYE'S 


OOD 


FOR  INFANTS,  INVALIDS,  GROWING  CHILDREN,  r  AGED. 

"An  excellent  Food,  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants  and  young  persons,  and, 
being  rich  in  phosphates  and  potash,  is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  supplying  the  bone-forming 
and  Other  indispensable  elements  of  Food."— Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D., 

Kx-F7-esidcnt  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

"  Neave's    Food  is  not  so  binding  to  the   bowels  as   many  of  the  foods  are,   and  this  is 
a  great  recommendation."— PYE  HENRY  CHAYASSE,  F.R.C.S.E.,  etc. 
"Very  carefully  prepared  and  highly  nutritious." — The  Lancet. 

DELICATE  INFANTS  THRIVE  WONDERFULLY  ON  IT. 

HAS    FOR    SOME    TIME    BEEN 

USED   IN   THE   RUSSIAN   IMPERIAL  NURSERY. 

//  the  directions  given  on  each  tin  are  followed,  the  infantile  system  may  be 
regulated  without  the  aid  of  medicine. 
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RESTAURANT 

LUNCHEONS    .-^.^ 

1^-^^^^^  When  Shopping. 

r>     ^Jv^^N>^  '"''"^  S^'-O'^  ^^^^" 

'^O'Ay^  "^    ^     ^^^^     fe^r^^^        Dejei'iners  d  la  Fourchette. 

DINNERS    ^^^r<;C^  l^^O 

Before  the  Play.       ^"^^^^^'^  ojr  .4j 

Dinners  h  la  Carte  in  the  "Persian  Room."  ^'^^-^.^^     "^^/^^ 

PRIVATE  ROOMS  FOR    PARTIES.     ^"^""  ^^;^,,, 

Reserve  Table  or  Room  of  the  Manager,  "VERREY'S/ 

Telephona :  m2,  Garrard.  229    REGENT    STREET,    LONDON. 
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BRAND'S 


ESSENCE 


AND    OTHER 


OF  BEEF 


S?tG\IV\iT\tS  FOR  mMd\i\\iS 


■y-siar-:*-:^,    '    .iwj  J,i 'm>' jj^ 


soj,D  :evi)rywhi^r:^. 


PRICE   LISTS    FREE   ON   APPLICATION    TO 

BRAND    &    CO.    LIMITED,    MAYFAIR,    LONDON,    W. 


LOVELY    HAIR.  TYPEWRITERS. 


WILLIAM    LASSON'S 
HAIR   ELIXIR 


Second   to   None  for 

RESTORING    and 
BEAUTIFYING 
HAIR,    WHISKERS, 
MOUSTACHES. 

Absolutely  prevents  hair  fall- 
ing off,  stimulates  its  Growth, 
removes  Dandriff,  and  pro- 
motes  a  Healthy  Action  of  the 
',  Scalp,  and  thus  prevents  the 
.•Hair  turning  Grey.  Perfectly 
harmless  and  devoid  of  any  in- 
jurious ingredients.  Free  from 
dye  or  oil.  Quick  drying,  yet 
non-igniting. 

For    Strengthening    Weak 
Eyebrows,  etc.,   it  is 
unequalled. 

SIMPLE   IN    USE. 
AND   .MOST   REFRESHING. 


BEWARE  OF  CHEAP  AND  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 

Price  68.    per  bottle.         ^^"''^  everywhere,  by  all  Chemists,  Per- 

fiHuers,  Hairdressers,  and  others,  or  sent 

•   •   ♦  direct,  Po~t  Free,  on  receipt  of  P.O.  by 

M.  LINDNER,  170  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 


ALL     MAKES. 


Sold, 

Hired, 
Exchanged, 


and 


Repaired. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CHICAGO, 

Price   £10,    lOs. 

TAYl-OR'S 

74    CHANCERY    LANE,    W.C. 
Isiabtisbed    1884. 

Telephone :  No.  B90,  Holbjrn.    Telegrams :  ' '  Glossator,  L  ondon. " 
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EDITOR'S    PREFACE      c^ 


^ 


JHIS    Volume,  the   Eleventh    Issue   of  PiiiL    May's    Annual,  will   be    found    in 
every  way  a  worthy  successor  of  its  predecessors.  I 

Never  were  higher  opinions  passed  by  the  Press  upon  any  previous  number  than 
that  of  1899  drew  forth. 

The  celebrated  artist's  work  may  now  be  said  to  be  almost  beyond  criticism, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  selection  of  his  efforts  and  their  arrangement  in  an  attractive 
literary  setting  that  there  is  scope  for  editorial  judgment. 

However,  despite  the  high  standard  attained  by  its  immediate  predecessor, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  PHIL  May's  Annual  for  1900-1901  the  sketches  are 
still  more  humorous  and  clever  and  the  stories  generally  of  a  more  absorbing  and 
fascinating  character. 

October  1900. 
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Spectacles, 
Eyeglasses, 


The  new  *'  Aitchison  Patent  Myeglasses"  are  the  most  perfect  for 

fit  and  style  yet  produced. 


6  POULTRY,  428  STRAND,  46  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON. 

Eyesight   Preserved.  A    Painphht   Post   Free. 
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AD  VERTISEMENTS 


The  Wonderful  Success  of  Bovril 

and  its  almost  universal  use  are  due  to  its  unique  sustaining  and  stimu- 
lating properties,  the  facility  with  which  it  is  prepared,  and  the  great 
variety  of  ways  in  which  it  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Choice  lean  Beef  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  nourishing  of  foods, 
and  Bovril  contains  in  the  highest  form  of  concentration  ALL  the  essential 
principles  of  the  finest  Beef  that  the  world  produces.  It  consists  not  only 
of  the  stimulating  extracts  (of  which  Beef  Tea  and  ordinary  beef  extracts 
consist  alone),  but  what  is  of  vastly  more  importance,  of  the  albumens 
and  fibrines  which  constitute  the  vitalising  and  sustaining  features  of  beef. 

Hence  Bovril  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  regular  meals  when  these 
cannot  readily  be  obtained  ;  an  invigorator  and  fortifier  of  the  system 
against  the  changes  and  inclemencies  of  the  weather  ;  a  protector  against 
the  rava_!^""cs  of  disease  ;  and  a  strengthcncr  in  convalescence. 
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AD  VERTISEMENTS 


^    TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 


SCRUBB'S 


CLOUDY 
FLUID 


AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet   Purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 

Removes  Stains  and  Grease  Spots  from  Clothing. 

Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 
Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  Etc. 


"■h 


SCRUBS  &  CO.,  GUILDFORD  STREET,  LAMBETH,  S.E, 


^p  Special  Jlppotnfmcnt 


fo  §Six  ^ojesfs  {f)c  ^uccn. 


Jan.   12,    i$S8. 


TABLEAUX    VIVAXTS,    BAZAARS,    FAXCY    DRESS    BALLS. 

EVERY    REQUISITE    SUPPLIED. 

COSTUMES,  WIGS,  SCENERY,  LIMELIGHT,  ARMOUR,  FLAGS,  DECORATIONS. 

Special  Sets  for  Living  Cbess,  Mrs.  Jarley's  Waxworks,  etc. 

eHRISTMAS    PARTIES     MA9E    JObbY. 

Every  Description  of  Mask  and  Animal  Dresses   on   hire,   Blondin  Donkeys,    Boxing   Kangaroo,    Dog,   Cat,   Fox,   Elephant,  etc. 
Complete  small  sets  of  Costumes  for  Charades  and  Children's  Pantomimes. 

A  Complete  Stage  and  Scenery  fitted  in  any  sized  room  without  a  nail  being  driven  in  walls  or  floor. 

ESTIMATES    GIVEN.  CATALOGUE    AND    GIRCULARS    FREE. 

LADIES'     AND     GENTLEMEN'S     COSTUMES     FOR     FANCY     DRESS     BALLS    A     SPECIALITY. 

Artistic  and  Correct  Costumes,  Weightless  and  Graceful  Wigs. 
Competent  Assistants  sent  to  all  parts  with  every  necessary,   upon  most  reasonable  terms. 

ROYAL  AMATEUR  THEATRICALS  AT  OSBORNE. 

Court  Circular,  Osborne,  Tuesday.  Daily  Telegraph,  Jaa.  2nd,  1895. 

"...  Mr.  Clarkson  furnished  t!.e  Costumes,  Wigs,  and  Scenery  for  the  Tableaux.  ..." 


Wm      Cl-ARKSOW     (Coetumicr  an^   ipeiTiuiuicr), 

45    AND    44    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON. 

See  also  Advertisement  on  p.  iil. 


^J^ 


"  i  xet^s  gn^  monet  on  the  street.* 
"Well,  then,  give  us  a  kiss,  lydie." 


CARRIAGE    FOLK! 


*'OLD    MAN"    OF    FOUR    CORNERS 


By 
g.  b.  burgin 


THERE  was  wild  excitement  at  Four 
Corners,  for  the  stage  between  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Vankleek 
Hill  and  Plantagenet  had  been 
"held  up." 

"  I  was  asleep  in  the  stage,"  said  Ikey  Marston 
to  his  lifelong  friend,  "Old  Alan,"  the  newly- 
appointed  sheriff  (Ikey  had  taken  office  under 
"Old  Man"  as  deputy),  "an'  the  first  thing  I 
knowed  was  the  mug  of  that  galoot.  Rider 
Perkins,  a-squintin'  along  the  ugliest  gun  bar'l 
I  ever  see  in  all  my  born  days. 

"  '  Come  out,  you  ginger-headed  old  blaggard,' 
says  he.  Called  me  a  ginger-headed  old  blag- 
gard, he  did.  I  'allows  to  him,  '  If  Old  Man 
hears  of  this,  thar'll  be  trubble,  young  man ' : 
but  he  said —  No,  I  won't  hurt  your  feelin's, 
Old  Man,  by  tellin'  you  what  he  said.  'Twarn't 
langwidge  fit  for  a  new  sheriff  to  hear." 

Old  Man  grinned  quietly.  "I  guess  I've 
heard  most  sorts  of  langwidges  in  my  time.  So 
you  come  out,  Ikey  ?  " 

"  In  course.  You'd  a  come  out  too  if  you'd 
seen  that  gun  bar'l.  It  seemed  about  nine  feet 
long." 

"Thar's  a  pretty  style  about  that  young 
Perkins,"  mused  Old  Man,  thoughtfully  lighting 
his  pipe  with  a  live  coal  from  the  fire.  "  It's  a 
pity  I'll  have  to  bring  him  in ;  but  me  bein' 
sheriff,  so  to  speak,  I  ain't  goin'  to  have  no 


holdin'  up  of  stages  in  my  distric',  you  bet.  No, 
sir.     What  did  he  get  out  of  you,  Ikey  ?  " 

Ikey  brightened  up  visibly.  "Thar  was  a 
bad  ten-dollar  bill  I've  bin  try  in'  to  work  off  a 
good  whiles,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "An'  he 
got  that.  '  Ginger  -  headed  old  blaggard,'  he 
called  "— 

"Yes,  yes."  Old  man  laid  his  hand  affec- 
tionately on  Ikey's  bent  shoulder.  "You 
know,  you  ain't  a  young  blaggard,  Ikey,  an' 
your  hair's  a  bit" — 

Ikey  got  up  in  a  huff.  "  If  you're  a-goin'  to 
join  a  feller  like  young  Perkins  in  his  inspersions. 
Old  Man,  I'm  off.  Thar's  the  Vigilants  just 
goin'  to  start  after  Perkins  an'  his  gang." 

Old  Man  frowned.  "Them  Vigilants  is  just 
a  little  too  previous,  Ikey.  Guess  whiles  I'm 
sheriff  they  can  take  a  back  seat." 

"  In  course,"  said  Ikey.  "  I  told  'em  they'd 
no  call  to  interfere." 

"Eh?" 

"An'  they  'lowed  as  they  could  string  up 
Perkins  'ithout  our  help." 

"  I  dessay,"  said  Old  Man,  reaching  up  for 
his  rifle.  "  I  dessay.  But  if  any  hangin's  got 
to  be  done  in  this  yer  village  of  Four  Corners, 
I'm  the  properly  appointed  man  to  do  it.  I 
ain't  a-goin'  to  have  my  work  bungled  by  these 
yer  amatoeers,  you  bet,  Ikey.  You  saddle  up 
Miss  Wilks  for  me,  an'  come  along  on  the  old 
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roan.  We'll  make  a  bee  line  for  Plantagenet 
afore  they  starts.  Vigilants  !  I'll  let  'em  know 
who's  sheriff  afore  I'm  done  with  'em." 

Five  minutes  later,  the  two  friends  stole 
cautiously  out  of  the  village  northward  to 
Plantagenet.  For  some  miles  they  rode  silently, 
side  by  side,  along  the  narrow  track,  mechanic- 
ally dodging  the  overhanging  boughs  of  the 
pines  as  Miss  Wilks,  Old  Man's  clay-coloured 
mule,  and  Ikey's  dilapidated  roan,  rubbed  noses 
together  and  discussed  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

Apparently  they  disagreed,  for,  without  any 
other  warning  than  a  malignant  squeal,  Miss 
Wilks  suddenly  drove  her  hoofs  into  the  roan's 
side,  nearly  bucking  Old  Man  out  of  the  saddle 
at  the  same  time. 

Old  Man  grinned.  "  Mule's  in  spirits  to- 
night, Ikey.  She  don't  take  no  tall  talk  from 
your  roan." 

"  He  did  orter  know  enuff  to  let  her  alone  by 
this  time,"  grumbled  Ikey.  "  She'll  break  my 
leg,  some  day,  darn  her." 

Swish  came  a  branch  in  his  face,  and  nearly 
knocked  him  out  of  the  saddle.  By  the  time 
he  had  done  justice  to  the  occasion,  the  mule 
and  the  roan  were  jogging  along,  amicably  rub- 
bing noses  again. 

"  Don't  bear  no  malice,  you  see,"  said  Old 
Man.  "  I  knows  'zactly  where  to  lay  my  hands 
on  that  young  Perkins  an'  his  gang.  They've 
got  their  headquarters  in  the  old  copper-mine 
ahind  Plantagenet  Mills.  We'll  get  'em  for 
sure." 

"  And  'Manda  Jane  ?  "  queried  Ikey.  "  Nice 
sort  of  sheriff  you'll  look,  Old  Man,  if  you 
brings  down  young  Perkins  an'  strings  him  up 
afore  'Manda's  eyes.  It  '11  take  a  lot  of  argifyin' 
to  convince  'Manda  as  that's  the  best  use  to 
put  him  to." 


Old  Man  shut  his  mouth  resolutely.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  Ikey  had  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head,  and  he  did  not  yet  see  his  way  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

At  that  moment  the  full  moon  sailed  across 
the  sky,  bringing  with  it  the  first  flurry  of  the 
coming  winter's  snows.  The  heavy  cedar  boughs 
cast  inky  shadows  over  the  narrow  track,  and 
there  was  an  ominous  murmur  in  the  air  as  of 
coming  strife. 

Old  Man  put  his  hand  to  his  ear  and  turned 
in  the  saddle.  Then  he  gave  Miss  Wilks  a 
sudden  prod  with  his  heel,  and  the  next  moment 
she  and  the  roan  were  going  at  racing  speed 
towards  Plantagenet. 

To  look  at  the  ungainly  frames  of  the  two 
animals,  no  one  would  have  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  they  had  ever  achieved  a  canter  in 
their  lives.  But  appearances  are  deceptive. 
Miss  Wilks  and  the  roan  were  the  two  fastest 
animals  in  the  Ottawa  ^"alley,  and  could  gallop 
for  hours. 

Old  Man  sat  well  back  in  the  saddle,  enjoy- 
ing the  rush  of  the  keen  midnight  air.  "What 
was  you  a-sayin'  'bout  'Manda?"  he  asked,  as 
they  turned  into  the  open  road,  upon  which  the 
snow  was  not  yet  thick  enough  to  deaden  the 
tap-tap  of  Miss  Wilks'  small  hoofs,  the  only 
ladylike  things  about  her. 

"  You  know  very  well  as  you  can't  deny  her 
nothin',  an'  she's  dead  sot  on  young  Rider." 

"'Manda's  a  nice  gal,"  said  Old  Man  re- 
flectively; "and  me  an'  White  Plume  thinks  a 
lot  of  her.  She'll  make  trouble,  for  sure,  if  I 
bring  him  in." 

"  An'  if  you  don't  bring  him  in,  the  Vigilant's 
'11  string  him  up,"  suggested  Ikey,  with  a  vicious 
smack  of  his  hand  on  the  roan's  thin  flank. 

"He'd  ha'  been  all  right,"  said  Old  Man, 
slowing  down  into  an  easy  lope,  "if  'Manda's 
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father  had  let  him  alone ;  but  when  the  old 
man  took  to  layin'  for  him  with  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  choked  plum  full  of  buckshot, 
no  wonder  he  got  sick  of  hangin'  round  Four 
Corners  an'  quit.  Still,  he  needn't  ha'  turned 
road-agent." 

"  He  wanted  to  get  rich  in  a  hurry  an'  take 
']Manda  away  from  the  old  man,"  insinuated 
Ikey,  who  had  quite  forgotten  his  wrath  in  a 
sudden  accession  of  sympathy  for  the  lovers. 
"  How'd  you  like  to  be  filled  up  with  buckshot, 
Old  Man,  jus'  for  speakin'  to  a  girl?" 

"  If  I  wanted  to  speak  to  a  daughter  of  Old 
Watkins,  I'd  take  care  to  go  heeled,"  significantly 
remarked  Old  Man.  "So  you  was  thinkin', 
Ikey,  'twon't  be  the  fair  and  square  thing  to 
bring  him  in." 

"I  dunno,"  said  Ikey.  "What  d'you 
think  ? " 

"  I  think  here's  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  We'd 
better  hide  Miss  Wilks  an'  the  roan,  an'  sneak 
down  quietly.  Like  as  not,  young  Perkins  '11 
be  waitin'  for  us  with  that  gun  agin." 

Young  Perkins  was  waiting  for  them.  His 
first  charge  blew  Old  Man's  hat  off  the  ramrod 
on  which  he  had  elevated  it,  as,  followed  by 
Ikey,  he  crawled  along  the  narrow  entrance  to 
the  mine. 

Ikey  let  fly  with  his  revolver  at  a  venture, 
and  the  sudden  flow  of  profanity  which  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere  convinced  him  that  he 
had  at  least  winged  young  Rider  Perkins,  that 
desperate  youth  whose  love  adventures  had 
brought  him  to  this  sore  strait. 

"  Now  we're  gittin'  on,  Old  Man,"  said  Ikey 
cheerfully,  his  eye  aflame  with  the  light  of 
battle.  "  Gol  dam  my  soul,  but  it's  jus'  like  old 
times." 

"  Keep  your  head  down,  you  dodgasted 
idgeot,  or  he'll  be  blowin'  it  ofl",''  impressively 


whispered  Old  Man,  as  another  charge  of  buck- 
shot flew  over  them  and  pattered  against  the 
sides  of  the  narrow  passage. 

Ikey  ducked  precipitately,  but  Old  Man  could 
feel  him  grin  in  the  darkness.  The  road-agents 
were  retreating,  under  the  impression  that  they 
had  been  attacked  in  force. 

To  keep  up  this  delusion,  Ikey  fired  after  the 
retreating  footsteps  and  followed  them  with  a 
rush.  He  could  just  see  a  man  before  him, 
dimly  fleeing  through  the  darkness. 

"  B'gosh,  I've  got  him  alive,"  he  said,  chuck- 
ling to  himself,  and  suddenly  fell  into  a  deep 
pool  of  coppery  water,  w^hich  was  the  most 
unpleasant  thing  he  had  ever  tasted. 

The  retreating  man  came  back  at  the  sound 
of  the  splash  and  held  up  a  little  oil  lamp. 
"It's  you,  Ikey,  you  ginger-headed  old  blaggard, 
is  it  ? "  he  asked,  peering  at  Ike}''s  flamboyant 
cranium  as  that  worthy  paddled  round  the  deep 
pool,  vainly  looking  for  an  outlet. 

Ikey  ducked  his  head  under  the  water,  but 
came  up  with  a  splutter, 

"  Pshaw,  I  ain't  goin'  to  fire  at  you,"  said 
young  Perkins  scornfully.  "  Give  me  two 
minutes'  start  an'  I'll  pull  you  out." 

Ikey  did  not  mind  being  shot,  but  he  could 
not  stand  drowning.  He  put  out  one  hand, 
and  young  Perkins,  steadying  himself  against 
the  side  of  the  mine,  pulled  him  out  with  a 
quizzical  air. 

"You  blamed  old  thief,  with  your  bad  ten- 
dollar  bills,"  he  said.  "  I'd  a  good  mind  to  come 
back  an'  shoot,  when  I  found  it  out.  An'  now 
you've  ^vinged  me." 

He  groaned  and  staggered  against  the  wall  of 
the  mine.  "Quick,"  implored  Ikey,  "quick, 
or  Old  Man  'ill  git  you." 

"  Old  Man  !     Him  an'  ma's  good  friends." 

"  But  he's  sheriff  now,"  panted  Ikey.     "  You 
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forgit.       Scoot,    for   all    your   worth.       I'll    tell 
'Manda  how  it  was." 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  irresolutely. 
"  You're  a  good  sort,  Ikey.  I'm  sorry  I  called 
you  a  " — 

"  Git !  "  said  Ikey.  "  Git !  I'll  give  you  five 
minutes  afore  I  starts  arter  you." 

Rider  Perkins  disappeared  in  the  darkness, 
only  to  be  confronted  by  Old  Man,  who  had 
noiselessly  crept  round  the  other  way.  "  Throw 
up  your  hands,"  he  said  sternly.  "  Surrender  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Four  Corners." 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  with  mute 
reproach,  one  arm  hanging  limply  by  his  side. 
"  You  old  Judas  !  Me,  as  you've  dandled  on 
your  knee  many  a  time." 

"  I  warn't  sheriff  then,"  said  Old  Man,  with 
Roman  stoicism,  too  proud  to  show  how  the 
young  fellow's  reproach  hurt  him.  "'Sides,  I 
knows  this  mine  by  heart.  It's  blocked  up  by 
this  time,  an'  Pll  have  to  take  you  to  save  your 
life.     Now,  do  you  catch  on  ?  " 

Rider  handed  him  the  lamp  with  a  nod. 
"Sorry  I  called  you  a  Judas,  Old  Man.  I'd 
have  got  away  if  I'd  left  that  carroty-headed  fool 
to  drown.  Don't  forgit  that  when  you  comes 
to  try  me." 

"  S-s-sh  !  Thar's  them  Four  Corner  chaps. 
They've  got  in  the  mine,"  said  Old  Man. 
"  They'll  lynch  you  for  sure  unless  we  can  stand 
'em  off." 

"But  you're  sheriff,"  said  the  young  man,  in 
amazement. 

"  Ain't  a  sheriff  flesh  an'  blood  ? "  retorted 
Old  Man.  "Ain't  he  got  feelin's  ?  You'll  be 
strung  up  for  sure  if  they  once  lay  holt  of  you. 
Ikey,  git  ahind  this  bank.  Now,  we'll  back  you 
up  an'  they'll  think  your  men  are  all  here. 
Soon  as  possible,  we'll  slip  out  by  a  httle  path 
nobody  knows  but  me.    Now,  do  you  catch  on  ?  " 


The  young  man  fervently  wrung  his  hand. 
"  I'll  never  forget,  an'  'Manda  'ill  never  forget 
what  "— 

"A  nice  sort  of  sheriff  I  am,"  said  Old  Man 
bitterly,  "a  stoopifyin'  [he  meant  stultifying] 
myself  in  this  yer  way.  Duck  down.  We'll  fire 
low  at  their  legs." 

Old  Man's  methods  were  justified  by  the 
result.  As  he  said  afterwards,  "  Me  being  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  as  well  as  sheriff,  'twas  all  I 
could  do  not  to  show  myself  an'  fine  'em  for 
swear  in'." 

During  the  momentary  pause  which  ensued. 
Old  Man  and  Ikey  crept  along  with  the  prisoner 
towards  a  disused  shaft,  and  laboriously  worked 
their  way  into  a  clump  of  hemlocks  which  had 
grown  up  round  a  forgotten  entrance  to  the 
mine.  Then,  they  "fetched  a  compass,"  and 
galloped  back  to  Four  Corners,  Miss  Wilks 
carrying  double. 

Old  Man  irresolutely  drew  rein  about  a  mile 
from  the  village.  "  How're  we  to  git  in  'ithout 
bein'  seen  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Ikey,  you'd  better 
fetch  'Manda,  an'  she'll  let  us  know  what  we're 
to  do  with  this  precious  road-agent  of  hers." 

Rider  Perkins  winced.  "  Look  here,  Old 
Man,"  he  said  faintly,  as  they  drew  back  into 
the  shadows,  "you  jus'  land  me  in  jail,  an'  let 
me  take  my  chance." 

Old  Man  pointed  significantly  to  a  cedar 
bough  which  overhung  the  road. 

"That's  the  sort  of  chance  you'll  git,  my 
young  friend,"  he  said  grimly,  "  and  don't  you 
forgit  it.  I've  a  darned  good  mind  to  swear  off 
this  sheriff  business  altogether.  It's  too  uncum- 
ferable  to  meet  so  many  old  friends  every 
time  I  starts  out  on  the  path  of  duty.  Ah-h,  I 
thought  'Manda  wouldn't  be  far  off." 

A  young  girl  hastily  came  out  from  the  bushes 
and  hurried  towards  them. 
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She  gave  a  little  cry  of  relief  when  she  saw 
Rider  Perkins  still  alive,  and  kissed  him  in  a 
way  which  made  Ikey's  mouth  water;  for 
'Manda  Perkins  was  the  loveliest  girl  in  Four 
Corners,  and  could  twist  everyone  there  round 
her  little  finger,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Vigilants,  who  had  all  sworn  an  oath  to  obey 
her  exceedingly  unpleasant  papa. 

Her  blue  eyes  flashed  fire  as  she  turned  to  Ikey 
and  wanted  to  know  who  had  shot  her  beloved, 
intimating  at  the  same  time  that  his  days  in  the 
land  would  not  be  long  when  she  met  him. 

Ikey  blushed  guiltily.  "  It  was  one  of  them 
darned  Vigilants,"  said  young  Perkins  loyally, 
coming  to  his  aid. 

"An'  now.  Old  Man,  how're  we  goin'  to  git 
Rider  across  the  river  ?  "  asked  'Manda,  turning 
to  him. 

"  Ain't  you  a  bit  previous  ?  "  retorted  Old 
Man  quietly.     "Me  bein'  sheriff" — 

"You  bein'  my  dearest  friend  in  the  world, 
and  willin'  to  go  through  fire  an'  water  for  me," 
said  the  girl  drily,  "I  reckon  we'll  talk  about 
you  bein'  sheriff  some  day  later  on,  when  we've 
got  this  young  man  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Plow  long  a  start  have  you  of  them 
Vigilants,  Ikey  ?  " 

"  Ah,  now  you're  gittin'  down  to  bed  rock," 
said  Ikey  admiringly.  "I  reckon  we've  just 
about  forty  minutes  afore  they  come  scootin' 
down  here  after  us.  If  we're  goin'  to  do 
anything,  we'd  better  be  spry." 

The  girl  hastily  put  down  her  rifle.  "Can 
you  row?"  she  asked  Perkins,  who,  looking 
into  her  eyes,  had  quite  forgotten  the  Vigilants. 

"  With  one  hand — for  a  spell." 

"That  will  do.  We  can  cross  the  river  in 
twenty  minutes.  Just  pull  down,  get  a  couple 
of  horses,  and  be  off.  We'll  let  you  know  how 
we  git  on,  Old  Man." 


Old  Man  looked  at  her  with  an  amused  s;rin. 
"  An'  fust  thing,  those  darned  Vigilants,  with 
your  pyrogenitor  at  the  head  of  'em,  will  drill  a 
hole  in  me  an'  Ikey,  or  string  us  up  instead." 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  said  'Manda  resolutely. 
"You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  you 
became  sheriff,  you  old  darling."  She  gave  Old 
Man  a  fervent  kiss,  and  stopped  with  an  amused 
smile  on  her  lips. 

"  Man  that  is  born  of  woman,"  said  Old  Man 
feebly,  "  has  got  to  give  way  to  her  as  the  sparks 
flies  uppards." 

"  Of  course.  But  we've  wasted  five  minutes 
already,  you  venerable  dears."  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  then,  with  a  divine  blush  :  "Now,  Old 
Man,  out  with  your  book.  Be  quick  and 
marry  us." 

"  Marry  you  ! "     Old  Man  was  stupefied. 

"  Yes,  marry  us.  Have  you  forgotten  you're 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace?  If  you  won't  do  this 
for  me.  Old  Man,  I'll  kill  myself,"  she  said 
determinedly.  "  I  ain't  goin'  to  have  it  said  as 
I  went  off  with  a  man  who  wasn't  my  husband. 
'Sides,  it  'ill  shut  my  mouth  against  him." 

"An'  my  duty  as  sheriff?"  queried  Old  Man. 

"  What  good  will  it  do  anyone  to  hang 
Rider?" 

"  It  might  do  him  a  power  of  good,"  suggested 
Ikey  with  a  grin. 

Old  Man  silenced  Ikey.  "  I  once  promised 
a  woman  to  be  kind  to  all  women,  for  her  sake," 
he  said  significantly.  "  I'll  be  a  man  first  an' 
a  sheriff  arterwards." 

"  Of  course  you  will.  And  Ikey  will  be  a 
man  first  and  a  deputy-sheriff  later  on.  Won't 
you,  Ikey?" 

"  In  course,"  said  Ikey. 

"Very  well  then.  You  can  be  best  man, 
Ikey,  and  Old  Man  will  give  me  away.  Now, 
cut  it  short,  Old  Man." 
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Thus  adjured,  Old  Man  cut  it  surprisingly 
short. 

"You  can  send  us  on  the  certificate  to  the 
States,"  said  'Manda,  with  a  hurried  glance 
down  the  road.  "  Give  me  your  rope,  Ikey. 
That's  it.  Now,  Old  Man,  sit  down  on  the 
ground  and  we'll  tie  you  to  this  tree." 

Old  Man  grinned.  "Stop  a  minnit.  If  you 
was  to  lay  a  finger  on  me,  Miss  Wilks  'ud  kill 
the  lot  of  you."  He  called  the  mule  to  him, 
whispered  something  in  her  solitary  ear,-  and 
she  slouched  off  towards  home  followed  by  the 
roan. 

Ikey's  one  great  moral  maxim  in  life  was 
"I  fires  when  Old  Man  fires."  Similarly,  the 
roan  trotted  when  Miss  Wilks  trotted. 

'Manda  shivered.  "  Ah,  I'd  forgotten  that. 
Old  Man,  I  love  you  more'n  anybody  else  in 
the  whole  world — give  that  rope  a  little  more 
twist,  Ikey — 'cept  Rider,  an'  he  don't  deserve 
it." 

Ikey  entered  into  the  work  of  tying  up  Old 
Man  with  great  gusto. 

"  Your  turn's  comin'  in  a  minnit,"  said  Old 
Man  quietly,  and  Ikey's  countenance  fell. 

"  It's  goin'  to  be  a  darned  cold  night,"  Ikey 
said  lugubriously,  as  'Manda  approached  him 
with  the  remains  of  the  rope ;  "  an'  my 
rheumatism  ain't  all  it  might  be." 

"  It  will  be  to-morrow,"  said  Old  Man  cheer- 
fully. "Tie  him  up  t'other  side  of  the  tree. 
Rider.  You  ain't  got  no  time  to  spare.  Jess 
sprinkle  a  little  blood  from  your  arm  on  the 
snow,  an'  a  drop  or  two  on  me  and  Ikey,  an' 
throw  things  'bout  a  bit,  an'  we  shall  be  all 
right." 

Rider  hastily  did  as  he  was  directed.  "  Got 
any  money?"  asked  Old  Man.  "Thar's  a  few 
dollars  I've  been  rakin'  in  for  fines  as  might 
come  in  useful  if  you  want  any." 


'Manda  produced  a  plump  wallet.  "My 
savin's,"  she  said.  "  Now  we'll  be  off.  Old 
Man.  Don't  think  'cause  I'm  laughin'  at  you, 
I  don't  love  you  all  the  more." 

Old  Man  made  a  quaint  face  at  her.  "  Git," 
he  said  briefly.  "  I'm  used  to  bein'  loved  by 
you  wimmenfolk  when — -when  you  wants  any- 
thing out  of  me." 

She  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  full  of  dewy 
reproach.  "You  don't  mean  it,  Old  Man? 
Take  it  back,  or  we  won't  go." 

"  In  course,  I  don't,"  said  Old  Man  hastily. 
"  Now  then,  Mister  and  Missis  Perkins,  if  you 
don't  git  out,  I'll  break  this  yer  marriage." 

The  girl  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him  again  and  again.  "  I'll  love  you  all 
my  life,"  she  said  passionately.  "You're  just 
the  greatest  man  on  earth." 

"So  he  is,"  said  Ikey,  "'cept  me."  But  then 
Ikey  had  not  been  kissed. 

Mrs.  Perkins  flew  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tree,  kissed  Ikey,  and  she  and  her  young 
husband  were  swallowed  up  by  the  darkness  of 
the  pines. 

Old  Man's  trained  ear  heard  a  little  splash  as 
the  canoe  took  the  water,  and  he  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "  Ikey,  are  you  thar  ?  "  he  asked, 
calling  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree. 

Ikey  grunted.  "  Rheumatism  a-hollerin'  all 
over  me.  Old  Man." 

"Jesso,"  said  Old  Man  philosophically,  "but 
it's  better'n  bein'  strung  up  by  them  Vigilants 
for  aidin'  an'  abettin'  road-agents.  We've  pre- 
served our  dignity,  so  to  speak,  an'  pleased 
'Manda,  an'  upset  Old  Man  Watkins ;  and  I 
shouldn't  be  s'prised,  Ikey,  if  we  was  to  keep 
our  eyes  skinned,  we  could  spot  some  of  them 
Vigilants  an'  fine  'em  accordin'.  It  gives  quite 
a  pleasure  in  life  to  go  round  collectin'  fines, 
you  bet." 
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"An'  rheumatism,"  said  Ikey,  in  disgusted 
accents.     Then  he  began  to  snore. 

"  Wake  up,"  said  Old  Man,  with  a  chuckle. 
"  Here  they  come.  Shout  hard,  Ikey.  Now — 
together." 

Their  united  efforts  hit  the  air  with  a  yell 
which  would  have  made  a  Comanche  run  for 
his  life.  The  galloping  came  nearer  and  nearer 
and  nearer,  mingled  with  curses  and  the  occa- 
sional smack  of  a  whip  as  it  struck  the  flank 
of  some  tired  horse. 

Then  the  Yigilants  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
tree  and  recognised  Old  Man.  "Git  up,  Old 
Man,"  said  Elder  Watkins,  dismounting  from 
his  horse.  "What  are  you  fooUn'  round  here 
for?" 

"Can't,"  said  Old  Man.  "Me  an'  Ikey's 
roped  up  together.  Nice  mess  you've  made 
of  it,  Elder,  you  an'  your  Vigilants.  I've  a 
good  mind  to  fine  you  for  this  yer  night's 
work." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  growled  the  Elder, 
who  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home. 

"I  mean,"  said  Old  Man,  getting  up  and 
leisurely  stretching  himself,  as  if  to  bring  back 
his  circulation, — "  I  mean  as  me  an'  Ikey  slips 
up  quietly  to  the  mine,  catches  young  Perkins, 
gits  off  with  him,  'ithout  his  men  knowin' 
nothin'  about  it,  an'  then  you  and  your 
Vigilants,"  his  contempt  made  them  all  wince, 
"  must  needs  rout  out  the  rest  of  'em.  They 
gits  ahead  of  us,  rescues  their  man,  ties  us  up, 
an'  are  over  the  Border  by  now.  That's  all  I 
mean,"  he  said,  helping  to  rub  Ikey,  whose 
lamentations  about  his  rheumatism  would  have 
melted  a  heart  of  stone. 

"But,"  he  added,  with  significance,  as  the 
Elder  turned  to  depart,  "  if  I  hears  much  more 
of  this  Vigilant  business  now  I'm  sheriff,  thar'll 
be  trubble.     You  hear  ?     Trubble.     You  chaps 


needn't  hide  behind  your  masks  for  I  know 
every  boss  for  miles  round,  an'  jok  can't  mask 
the7n.  Go  home,  and  stop  this  yer  dum  foolish- 
ness, or  you'll  be  sorry  for  it.  Ikey,  thank  the 
gentlemen  for  untyin'  you,  an'  come  home — 
White  Plume's  got  a  sight  of  yarbs  for 
rheumatism." 

The  discomfited  Vigilants  hastily  slunk  away, 
and,  when  they  were  well  out  of  sight,  Ikey, 
in  spite  of  his  rheumatism,  did  a  shuffle  in  the 
road. 

Then  the  friends  lit  their  pipes  and  started 
homewards,  Ikey  giving  vent  to  a  coyote-like 
howl  which  he  imagined  to  be  singing.  "  This 
yer  bein'  sheriff  and  under-sheriff  beats  cock- 
fightin',"  he  said  enthusiastically. 

Old  Man  halted.  "  'Twouldn't  ha'  done  no 
good  to  git  him  hanged,  an'  it  pleased  'Manda 
to  marry  'im,"  he  said  musingly.  "The  trubble 
in  takin'  up  this  yer  pubHc  life,  Ikey,  is  you 
can't  count  on  the  wimmen.  They're  allers 
turnin'  up." 

"  Thar  was  only  one  of  'em  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,"  said  Ikey,  "an'  she  was  allers  turnin'  up 
jess  the  same.  It  don't  matter  what  you  do,  or 
whar  you  go.  Old  Man,  they'll  allers  come  along 
with  their  darned  upsettin'  ways." 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Old  Man,  with  the  touch  of 
'Manda's  fresh  young  lips  still  lingering  on  his 
old  withered  ones.  "  On  the  hull,  Ikey — I  say, 
on  the  huU,  an'  sorter  allowin'  for  side  issooes, 
so  to  speak — 'twould  be  a  darned  more  upsettin' 
world  'ithout  the  wimmen  in  it." 

"I'd  like  to  try  it,"  grunted  Ikey,  limping 
sorrowfully  homeward. 

Old  Man  looked  after  him  with  amused 
tenderness.  Many  years  had  come  and  gone ; 
many  deeds  had  been  done ;  many  whisky-jugs 
emptied  ;  and  yet,  the  one  woman  who  could 
have  made  Old  Man  a  hero  for  all  time,  lay 
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in  Ikey's  bosom,  and  nightly  cursed  Ikey  and 
himself  for  it.     And  Ikey  was  his  friend. 

He  had  but  to  lift  his  little  finger  for  the 
woman  to  shake  off  the  burden  of  her  misery 
and  follow  him  to  the  world's  end.  The  world's 
end  !     But  Ikey  was  his  friend. 

The  woman  stood  at  the  door  of  Ikey's  hut 
as  Old  Man  passed. 


"  Good-night,  Old  Man,"  she  said ;  and  the 
helpless  anguish  in  her  tone  made  him 
shiver. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Old  Man,  and  passed  on 
without  looking  behind. 

The  woman  rushed  out,  flung  herself  face 
forward  in  the  snow,  and  kissed  his  foot- 
prints. 


,de^/  Ai. 
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ONE    EASTER    MONDAY. 
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ON    THE    ISLAND    OF    SHADOWS 


By 
Ernest  Favenc 


THIS  is  the  story  told  by  Eugene 
Tripot,  convict  from  New  Cale- 
donia, of  what  happened  to  him 
during  the  boat  voyage  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 

He  died  in  the  hospital  at  Hong-Kong,  in- 
sane, having  lost  his  reason  through  the  suffer- 
ing and  privation  he  went  through  on  that 
occasion. 

He  had  lucid  intervals,  during  which  he 
repeatedly  told  this  story,  and  insisted  on  its 
truth. 

He  was  rescued  from  a  sandy  islet  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  off  the 
coast  of  Northern  Queensland,  by  a  China 
steamer  taking  the  outside  passage.  He  had 
been  cast  away  there  for  some  weeks,  living  on 
trepang  and  shell-fish. 

Nothing  was  seen  to  in  any  way  bear  out  this 
story. 

•  ■  •  •  •  • 

"Three  of  us  alone  between  sea  and  sky — 
three  men  with  a  wolf  inside  each,  wolves  that 
looked  at  each  other  out  of  our  eyes.  Gronard 
crouched  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  gnawing  at 
a  piece  of  wood ;  Pelrine  sat  at  the  stern,  with 
his  sheath-knife  in  his  hand,  digging  savagely  at 
the  thwart ;  I  was  sitting  in  the  bow. 

"The  sail  flapped  idly  at  every  little  swing 
and  roll  of  the   boat,   just   as   it  had  flapped 


during  the  last  fortnight,  never  once  bellying 
out. 

"  Beside  us  three  there  was  the  sun — the  sun 
that  hated  us  so.  Hot  and  eager  it  rose  in  the 
morning  —  hot  and  eager  to  drink  our  blood. 
With  anger  that  we  should  be  still  alive,  it  set 
in  the  evening.  Gronard  cursed  the  sun, 
Pelrine  cursed  the  sun,  and  I  cursed  the  sun. 

"  That  was  all  we  did  from  morning  to  night. 
It  was  all  we  had  to  do.  It  is  bad  for  men  to 
sit  silent  all  day,  only  speaking  to  curse  the 
sun,  for  then  the  wolf  rages  and  breaks  out. 

"  It  broke  forth  in  Pelrine,  sitting  digging  his 
knife  in  the  thwart,  and  suddenly  he  sprang 
upon  Gronard.  He  would  have  sprung  upon 
me,  just  the  same,  if  I  had  happened  to  be  next 
to  him,  for  it  was  the  wolf  that  sprung,  not 
Pelrine,  for  Pelrine  was  always  a  good-hearted 
man. 

"  Gronard  was  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
he  was  the  strongest  of  us  three,  and  grappled 
with  Pelrine,  and  in  the  struggle  the  boat 
lurched,  and  both  fell  over  the  side.  I  saw 
them  go  down,  down,  in  the  clear  water,  turning 
and  twisting,  and  all  I  thought  was,  '  They  do 
not  feel  the  sun  down  there.' 

"  They  never  rose,  for  I  saw  what  looked  like 
long  flashes  of  white  Hght  dart  at  them,  and  I 
knew  that  the  sharks  that  had  kept  us  company 
so  long  had  them  for  their  sport  at  last. 
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"  When  I  raised  my  head  there  was  a  ripple 
coming  fast  across  the  water.  If  Pelrine's  wolf 
had  not  broken  out  just  then  both  he  and 
Gronard  would  be  alive  now.  I  went  to  the 
tiller  and  the  sail  filled,  and  the  boat  moved  for 
the  first  time  for  two  weeks. 

"West  was  our  course — anywhere  west,  to  the 
great  continent  that  reached  for  two  thousand 
miles  north  and  south.  Merrily  blew  the  wind, 
and  in  the  evening  there  were  clouds  ahead,  and 
a  black  thunderstorm  flashed  and  muttered  in 
the  distance.  All  through  the  night  there  was 
the  pleasant  rip  and  gurgle  of  water. 

"  But  the  wolf  gnawed  still. 

"  Morning !  and  ahead  of  me  I  saw  white 
water,  but  no  land.  It  mattered  little  whether 
I  died  by  the  wolf  or  the  wave,  and  I  kept 
straight  on.  As  I  got  closer  to  the  breakers  I 
saw  there  was  a  low,  sandy  mound  visible,  with 
some  low  bushes  growing  on  it,  and  to  this  I 
steered. 

"The  northern  side  looked  to  be  the 
smoothest,  and  I  endeavoured  to  make  that 
side;  for  though  there  was  no  sea,  the  wind 
having  been  but  light,  the  sweep  and  rush  of 
the  Pacific  rollers  was  tremendous,  and  when 
they  broke  upon  this  submerged  wall  of  coral 
and  recoiled  broken  and  shattered,  the  very  air 
seemed  to  tremble. 

"At  the  northernmost  point  of  the  islet  the 
turmoil  seemed  less,  though  the  rollers  were  as 
big;  but  the  passage  was  deep  enough  to  let 
them  pass  through  and  expend  their  fury  in  a 
sullen  swirl  over  the  flats  beyond. 

"As  I  approached  I  was  caught  in  one  of  the 
rollers  and  swept  on  with  it,  with  great  force 
and  fury.  We  mounted  on  the  crest  of  it,  and 
then  fell  with  a  rush  that  made  me  feel  sick. 
Next  moment  the  boat  was  dashed  on  the 
beach,  and  I  was  flung  unhurt  beside  it. 


"  Then  the  roller  swept  back  and  left  us,  the 
broken  boat  and  myself,  on  the  sand. 

"  It  was  a  miserable  little  patch  of  dry  land 
indeed,  and  when  I  had  rested  a  little  I  com- 
menced to  examine  it,  first  directing  my  steps 
to  the  low  bushes  on  the  highest  part.  I  found 
it  to  be  a  ring  of  scrub  surrounding  a  depression 
filled  with  water.  I  crashed  through  the  bushes 
and  stooped  to  drink,  scarcely  daring  to  hope 
that  it  would  be  fresh.  It  was,  or  at  least  fairly 
so,  for  the  spray  from  the  breakers  drifted  over 
into  it. 

"  I  drank,  and  the  wolf  was  quiet  for  a  bit, 
while  I  lay  on  the  sand  and  looked  around.  A 
line  of  tossing  white  ran  north  and  south — the 
line  I  had  passed  through — but  to  the  west  was 
a  still  sea,  broken  here  and  there  in  patches  of 
shining  foam,  but  mostly  still,  and  of  light, 
transparent  green  colour.  The  tide  was  falling, 
and  by  midday  there  were  bare  spots  of  coral 
showing. 

"  I  went  down  and  searched  for  shell-fish,  or 
anything  left  by  the  tide.  I  found  what  was 
better  than  all — plenty  of  the  sea-slugs  known 
as  trepang.  I  soon  had  a  quantity  collected, 
and  having  the  means  of  making  a  fire,  I  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  cooking  and  eating ;  and 
again  the  wolf  crouched  for  a  time. 

"  That  night  I  slept  sound  after  the  cramped 
space  of  the  boat,  and  when  the  wolf  clamoured 
at  daylight  I  arose.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to 
be  standing  there  alone  on  that  patch  of  sand, 
with  the  wall  of  tireless  breakers  on  one  side, 
that  looked  far  above  me,  as  though  when  they 
fell  they  would  overwhelm  my  refuge. 

"  I  fed  on  trepang,  and  passed  the  day  idly 
resting,  for  now  I  had  tamed  the  wolf  within 
me.  I  longed  for  my  companions,  but  they 
were  in  the  bellies  of  the  sharks. 

"  When  darkness  came  I  lay  down  and  slept, 
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but  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  dreaming 
that  I  heard  strange  sounds.  I  listened,  and 
at  first  heard  nothing  but  the  boom  and  crash 
of  the  breakers ;  but  presently  I  heard  low 
voices  and  the  crunching  tread  of  feet  on  the 
coral  sand.  I  leapt  to  my  feet,  but  could  see 
nothing.  I  called,  but  got  no  answer ;  and 
still,  distinctly,  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  and 
the  tread  of  feet. 

"I  hastily  traversed  the  island,  but  saw 
nothing,  only  at  times  I  heard  the  voices  talk- 
ing, and  though  I  called  and  called  again,  none 
answered  me.  Then  there  was  silence,  and 
plainly  I  heard  the  click  and  grind  of  steel 
meeting  steel,  the  tramp,  and  quickened  breath- 
ing of  two  combatants  ;  and  still  I  saw  nothing. 

"Suddenly  the  clashing  came  quicker  and 
sharper,  as  though  there  was  a  hotly-contested 
rally,  and  following  it  came  a  fall  on  the  sand, 
and  then  a  cry  in  a  woman's  voice,  and  a  peal 
of  musical  laughter.  There  was  low  whispering, 
and  the  steps  died  away,  heavy  and  slow,  as 
though  they  carried  a  burden,  and  then  there 
was  no  sound  but  the  thunder  of  the  tireless 
billows. 

"  I  scarcely  felt  frightened — I  had  been  living 
far  too  long  hand  in  hand  with  death.  I  felt 
curious,  and  if  terrified  at  all  it  was  more  at  the 
idea  that  it  had  been  a  fancy  of  my  brain — that 
it  was  my  wits  were  failing  me,  for  I  knew  well 
that  loneliness  serves  some  men  thus. 

"  All  was  quiet  for  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  there  were  no  signs  nor 
tracks  of  any  person  but  myself. 

"  Now,  although  I  heard  the  voices,  the 
tongue  that  they  spoke  in  was  strange  to  me, 
but  I  thought  it  was  Spanish,  from  the  way  that 
I  had  heard  old  comrades  of  mine  talk  together 
who  were  Spaniards. 

"  Next  night  the  ghosts  were  there  again,  and 


once  more  the  duel,  as  I  took  it,  was  fought  on 
that  solitary  speck  of  sand  in  the  great  ocean,  to 
the  music  of  the  surf. 

"  That  was  a  strange,  unreal  life — by  day  to 
pace  the  sandy  shore  and  listen  to  the  waves, 
and  talk  to  myself,  or  gather  and  cook  the 
trepang  that  supported  me;  by  night  to  hear 
the  crunch  of  the  sand  under  unseen  feet,  and 
the  quick  clash  of  the  blades.  But  stranger 
still  was  to  come. 

"  I  bethought  me,  from  what  information  I 
had  gathered,  that  this  reef  was  the  great  reef 
that  lay  off  the  coast  of  Queensland,  and  that 
inside,  between  it  and  the  mainland,  ships  and 
steamers  were  constantly  passing  up  and  down. 

"  My  boat  was  too  shattered  to  admit  of  my 
trusting  myself  in  it  to  the  ocean,  but  could  I 
not  patch  it  up  sufficiently  to  carry  me  in  the 
still-water  channels  of  the  reef?  I  would  only 
have  to  keep  due  west  to  come  out  somewhere 
on  the  edge  of  the  frequented  passage. 

"To  this  end  I  took  to  exploring  the  reef 
westward  as  far  as  I  could  go  during  low  tide. 
The  second  day  I  came  across  a  submerged 
object  lying  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  channel — 
the  wreck  of  a  ship.  At  low  water  it  was  partly 
uncovered,  and  the  gaunt  ribs  showed  above 
the  surface  for  some  height.  It  was  an 
ancient  hulk,  encrusted  with  marine  growth 
and  barnacles.  Only  the  heart  of  the  timber 
remained ;  but  that  was  as  hard  as  flint. 

"They  built  stout  ships  in  the  days  when  she 
left  her  bones  there.  She  was  firmly  wedged 
on  the  ledge  of  a  reef,  and  must  have  been 
carried  to  where  she  lay  in  some  tempest  of 
extraordinary  fury.  How  many  years  had  she 
been  there,  and  of  what  nation  she  was,  I  had 
no  means  of  judging  just  then. 

"  But  day  after  day  I  visited  her,  and  in  time 
found   that    out ;    I   mustered  courage  to  dive 
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down  and  examine  her  below  the  water-mark  of 
low  tide.  It  was  not  the  depth  that  required 
courage,  but  strange  things  had  found  their 
home  amidst  the  waving  growth  around  her. 
The  banded  yellow  and  black  sea-snakes  of 
those  parts  swam  in  and  out,  hideous  shell-fish 
with  staring  eyes  and  long  feelers  hid  amongst 
the  beams,  and,  for  aught  I  knew,  some  loath- 
some octopus  might  be  lurking  in  his  lair 
there. 

"  I  pushed  on  farther  and  farther  by  degrees, 
until  I  found  many  casks  still  preserving  their 
shape  and  outline,  having  something  within 
that  was  of  great  weight.  I  burst  one  open, 
and  inside  was  tarnished  metal  so  covered  with 
growth  and  sUme  that  it  w^s  impossible  to  say 
what  it  was.  After  many  efforts  I  broke  off  a 
portion  of  it  to  examine  at  my  leisure.  It  was 
a  lump  of  silver  dollars,  welded  together  by 
marine  growth,  and  discoloured  by  long  sub- 
mergence. 

"  I  sat  aghast  at  the  thought  of  all  those 
casks  there  being  filled  with  coin — silver  coin — 
ay,  and  why  not  some  of  them  gold  ?  I  stood 
ankle  deep  in  the  salt  water  and  looked  around. 
A  sea  of  light  and  shadow,  calm  and  glassy,  of 
ever-changing  colour.  Beyond,  the  restless 
tossing  wall  of  white  froth  and  foam. 

"  I  had  wealth— all  I  desired  of  it — in  my 
grasp  ;  and  this  was  my  domain. 

"  Was  ever  man  so  situated  ?  When  my  turn 
came  to  die,  should  I  join  those  ghosts  on  the 
isle,  who  must  have  been  the  men  who  sailed 
on  this  treasure-ship.  There  was  blood  on 
these  coins,  else  why  were  they  here,  why  was 
that  nightly  duel  fought,  what  brought  this  ship 
so  far  south  of  her  course  ? 

"  I  returned  to  the  island  and  cleaned  the 
coins  I  held,  scrubbed  them  with  sand,  and 
picked  them  apart  with  the  knife  that  Pelrine 


had  dropped  when  he  went  overboard.  They 
were  Spanish  dollars,  dated  1624  and  a  few 
years  later. 

"In  successive  journeys  I  examined  some 
more  of  the  casks,  and  found  that  one  smaller 
one  was  full  of  gold,  and  doubtless  there  were 
more.  It  was  better  they  should  remain  where 
they  were,  safer  in  every  way,  until  I  found 
a  way  out  of  my  present  position.  Such  a 
position  in  every  way.  With  untold  riches 
lying  beneath  a  few  feet  of  salt  water  of  no 
more  value  than  the  leagues  of  coral  north  and 
south  of  me. 

"And  if  I  escaped  and  gained  my  fellow- 
men,  of  what  avail  would  be  my  treasure  to  an 
escaped  convict,  who  might  at  any  moment  be 
seized  and  returned  to  the  living  death  I  had 
fled  from.  My  wealth  alone  would  draw  notice 
to  me  if  I  sought  to  enjoy  it.  At  anyrate,  I 
determined  to  try  and  escape.  I  could  decide 
afterwards  about  the  treasure.  Perhaps  I 
should  be  able  to  purchase  my  freedom  with 
some  of  it. 

"  I  determined  to  wait  till  the  moon  was  full 
(it  being  then  half),  as  it  would  enable  me  to 
make  use  of  the  low  tide  at  all  hours,  and  it 
would  also  allow  me  time  to  patch  up  my  boat, 
which  I  commenced  to  overhaul  that  day. 

"  I  slept  soundly  the  first  part  of  the  night, 
and  awoke  as  usual  at  the  tread  of  the  ghosts. 
The  moon  hung  low  in  the  west,  and  I  saw — 
yes,  saw  that  night  the  apparitions  that  haunted 
that  tiny  isle. 

"The  night  was  clear,  save  for  some  angry- 
looking  clouds  in  the  east,  and  the  setting  moon 
shone  with  spectral  light  over  the  still,  shallow 
waters  of  the  reef.  The  tide  was  low,  and  the 
passage  I  had  passed  through  practicable  for  a 
well-manned  boat  with  a  skilful  steersman. 

"But  was  it  the  ghosts  I  saw?     Half  a  mile 
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out,  or  less,  lay  a  ship  with  lights  both  in  her 
rigging  and  streaming  through  her  ports.  A 
boat  lay  off  the  edge  of  the  island,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  another  rowing  in  from  the  ship. 

"  I  had  no  fear,  and  approached  the  group 
gathered  on  the  sand.  They  were  talking 
seriously,  and,  though  the  language  was  the 
same  as  I  had  always  heard,  I  could  now 
understand  every  word  as  though  it  was  my 
own. 

"  They  took  no  notice  of  me  as  I  came  near ; 
I  spoke  to  them,  but  received  no  answer ;  I  laid 
my  hand  on  one's  arm,  and  I  did  not  feel  him. 
My  sense  of  touch  was  dead,  my  voice  was 
inaudible,  my  presence  invisible.  For  the 
time  being  we  had  changed  places,  and  the 
ghosts  were  the  substantial  beings  and  I  the 
impalpable  shape. 

"  There  were  five  of  them,  all  richly  dressed 
in  the  fashion  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  One 
was  an  elderly  man  of  dignified  appearance,  and 
the  other,  who  seemed  his  opponent,  was  a  very 
handsome  young  gallant. 

"  '  Before  we  meet,  Don  Herrera,  and  I  send 
your  soul  to  keep  company  with  those  of  all  the 
traitors  since  Judas  hung  himself,'  said  the  elder 
man  in  a  voice  of  deep  hate,  '  I  would  say 
something  that  these  gentlemen  may  remember 
concerning  you. 

"  '  You,  a  trusted  officer  of  his  Majesty,  have 
tampered  with  the  marines  of  my  ship.  You 
tempted  them  to  mutiny,  but  your  vile  plot  was 
discovered,  and  your  dupes  hung  on  the  yard- 
arm,  where  you,  too,  would  be  hung,  King's 
officer  though  you  be,  and  noble  to  boot,  but 
that  I  reserved  you  for  my  own  hand. 

"  '  You,  who  came  on  my  ship  as  an  honoured 
guest,  honoured  on  account  of  your  standing  as 
my  Master's  officer,  although  I  knew  you  for  a 
ruined  profligate. 


" '  You,  in  your  greed  for  the  gold  and  silver 
in  yon  ship,  conspired  against  me,  led  weak 
men  on  to  their  death,  and,  above  all,  sought 
to  dishonour  me  in  a  way  that  only  death  will 
wipe  out.  I  would  not  slay  you  on  my  own 
deck,  for  death  by  my  hand  only  would  suffice, 
but  I  vowed  that  the  first  dry  land  we  saw 
should  witness  the  death  of  one  of  us.  This 
spot  will  serve,  and  we  need  not  wait  for  day- 
light. 

" '  I  call  upon  you  all  to  hear  that  this  man  is 
a  perjured  traitor,  whom  I  greatly  honour  by 
descending  to  cross  swords  with  him.' 

"  The  young  man  answered  not,  only  by  an 
insolent  smile,  then  tossed  his  hat  down,  and 
drew  his  sword. 

"During  the  time  the  captain  was  speaking 
the  other  boat  arrived  at  the  beach,  and  two 
people  left  and  came  to  us,  a  priest  and  a 
woman.  They  stopped  close  to  where  I  was 
standing,  and  I  saw  the  most  exquisite  face 
illumined  by  the  level  moon  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life. 

"  The  priest  was  dressed  in  the  soutane  and 
broad -brimmed  hat  of  his  profession,  and 
looked  ill  at  ease,  but  his  companion  flashed 
a  bold  glance  from  her  dark  eyes  at  the  younger 
combatant  that  at  once  told  me  the  guilty 
secret,  and  why  the  captain  had  not  hung  him 
at  the  yardarm,  but  brought  him  to  this  patch 
of  sand  to  kill  him  himself. 

"  The  fight  commenced,  warily  and  cautiously 
at  first,  but  the  two  men  soon  warmed  to  their 
work,  and  then  I  saw  the  murderous  trick  of 
the  young  man.  He  was  forcing  the  old  man 
round,  so  that  he  should  face  the  deceitful 
glare  of  the  setting  moon.  Bit  by  bit  he 
accomplished  his  object ;  then  there  was  a 
quick,  sharp  interchange,  and  the  captain  fell, 
pierced  through  the  body. 
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"  '  Bravo  ! '  cried  the  woman  standing  by  me, 
and  she  laughed  merrily. 

"  I  shuddered,  and  the  priest  darted  from  her 
side  and  knelt  beside  the  dying  man.  He,  too, 
had  heard  that  devilish  laugh,  and  lifted  his 
head  and  gazed  at  his  destroyer.  He  spoke, 
and  his  voice  was  clear  and  distinct. 

'"Behold  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  is 
close  at  hand.  The  gold  you  plotted  for  shall 
never  be  yours  ;  the  beauty  you  lusted  for  shall 
be  food  for  fishes.  You  shall  not  linger  long 
behind  me.' 

"  He  fell  back,  as  the  edge  of  the  ghostly 
yellow  moon  kissed  the  water's  edge,  its  dying 
rays  lighting  up  the  scene  of  horror,  the  silent 
men,  the  recumbent  figure,  the  dark-robed 
kneeling  priest,  holding  on  high  the  crucifix ; 
the  white  sand  gleaming  out  from  that  great 
waste  of  water. 

"Suddenly  a  flash  of  lightning,  accompanied 
by  a  peal  of  thunder,  made  everyone  start.  The 
clouds  had  banked  up  in  masses  to  the  east,  and 
were  covering  the  face  of  the  heavens.  The 
party  hurried  off  to  the  boats,  taking  the 
captain's  body  with  them,  the  white  breakers 
were  already  leaping  high,  and  they  quickly 
pushed  off. 

"  I  watched  them  as  they  pulled  to  the 
passage,  and  saw  the  rollers  rushing  towards 
them.  Then  the  darkness  fell,  but  out  of  that 
darkness  rung  out  cries  of  despair,  and  high 
above  all  a  woman's  shriek,  the  death-shriek  of 
the  woman  who  had  laughed  at  her  dying 
husband.     Next  instant  the  tempest  burst,  and 


caught  tlie  doomed  ship.  I  saw  her  lights 
coming  closer ;  saw  them,  then  lost  them  ;  then 
saw  them  again,  and  then  I  knew  that  she  was 
in  the  breakers. 

"They  beat  her  with  successive  blows,  and 
hurled  her  into  the  passage,  a  dismasted  wreck ; 
hurried  her  on  with  the  rushing  w^ater  as  the 
tempest  burst  in  the  blackness  and  fury  incon- 
ceivable, hiding  all  things  from  my  view. 

"  I  opened  my  eyes  to  a  soft,  balmy  morning, 
and  found  myself  lying  in  my  usual  place  on 
the  sand.  No  sign  of  the  recent  storm  was 
visible,  my  clothes  were  dry,  the  sea  calm, 
and  the  surf  lower  than  usual.  Bewildered,  I 
looked  around,  scarcely  believing  my  eyes.  I 
looked  again  at  the  sea,  noting  how  impossible 
it  was  for  that  to  have  gone  down  in  an  hour  or 
two,  and  as  I  looked  I  saw  a  steamer. 

"  Instantly  the  uncontrollable  longing  to  see 
my  fellow-men  seized  me. 

"  I  made  my  fire  up  with  a  mad  haste,  piled 
on  it  planks  torn  from  my  boat,  and  branches 
torn  hastily  from  the  bushes.  A  straight 
column  of  smoke  ascended,  and  I  was  seen  at 
once.  The  steamer  stood  in,  and  a  boat  was 
lowered.  I  rushed  into  the  water  to  meet  it. 
Fear,  such  as  I  had  never  felt  in  silent,  lonely 
nights,  overcame  me. 

"  '  Take  me  from  the  ghosts  ! '  I  cried,  as  I 
scrambled  in  the  boat,  and  fell  insensible. 

"This  is  a  hospital,  and  they  think  me  mad 
but  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  ship  is  there." 
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WAN    HOP    LEE,   THE    "HATCHET-MAN 


By 
Philip  Verrill  Mighels 


A 


SINGULAR   nose    Ned   Hummel's 

seemed  to  me,  for  he  held  it  elevated 

oddly  and  the  nostrils  moved  with  a 

delicate  mobility.     We  were  walking 

slowly  along  Park  Row  in  greater  New  York, 

on  our  way  to  take  the  ferry  and  train  for  my 

modest  Long  Island  establishment. 

"  Old  man,"  said  he,  still  scenting  in  the  air, 
"  I  smell  opium." 

"Oh,"  said  I,  quite  relieved,  "very  likely. 
This  is  the  corner  of  Pell  Street." 

"Pell?" 

"Yes.  Don't  you  know? — Chinese  quarter 
— Pell  and  Mott  Streets.  They  are  right  here 
together." 

"  I  might  have  guessed  from  the  odour,"  said 
he  ;  "  but  this,  you  know,  is  such  an  insignificant 
Chinatown  compared  to  the  one  in  San  Francisco. 
Let's  get  out,  old  man,  it  makes  me  sick  at  the 
stomach." 

We  hurried  a  bit,  and  in  half  an  hour  Ned,  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  for  the  coolness  of  it,  was 
stretching  at  ease  in  my  hammock.  In  a 
meditative  mood  he  broke  the  ash  from  the 
end  of  his  fat  cigar. 

"  That  smell,  you  know,  back  there,"  said  he, 
"  reminded  me  a  trifle  strongly  of  a  deal  I  had 
in  Cahfornia." 

"Did  it?" 

"  Yes.     Three  years  ago  I  had  been  a  reporter 


on  the  San  Francisco  Chronide  a  little  more 
than  half  a  year.  I  had  a  '  regular  detail '  at 
the  time,  called  in  the  office  the  '  Federal.'  It 
meant  the  Government  offices,  of  course,  in- 
cluding customs,  appraiser's  store,  and  all  the 
revenue  and  secret  service  and  court  business, 
etc.  etc.  There  I  met  a  splendid  lot  of  fellows, 
but  the  jolliest  and  liveliest  crowd  was  composed 
of  the  boys  of  the  internal  revenue  department, 
who  did  nothing  at  all  but  watch  the  Chinese 
opium  thieves,  smugglers,  and  'factories.'  Their 
duty  was  to  spy  on  these  crafty  devils  and 
to  raid  their  dens  as  often  as  suspicions 
required. 

"Mind  you,  they  never  raided  a  place  where 
opium  was  merely  smoked.  They  cared  not  a 
jot  for  all  the  smoking  in  kingdom — and  a  heap 
of  it  was  done  in  that  labyrinthian  Hades  of  a 
place  in  the  western  metropolis.  They  were 
after,  first,  opium  that  had  been  smuggled  in  to 
avoid  the  duty,  and  second,  the  '  factories  '  where 
the  crude  article  (then  imported  duty  free)  was 
'  cooked.' 

"  There  were  places  too  called  '  Yen  she ' 
factories,  where  '  yen  she,'  or  opium-pipe  ashes, 
were  recooked  and  made  into  a  very  nasty  and 
inferior  quality  of  opium. 

"  All  factories,  you  must  understand,  were 
illicit,  for  no  one  could  afford  to  pay  the 
exorbitant    and    purposely    prohibitory    tax    or 
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license   which    the   Government   levied    on   all 
such  concerns. 

"A  factory,  then,  had  to  be  concealed  with 
the  utmost  care,  for  although  all  Chinatown 
exhales  an  odour  that  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  drown  any  one  single  smell,  the 
revenue  boys  have  developed  noses  like  to 
those  of  dogs,  and  can  sniff  the  horrible  opium 
from  afar. 

"  In  my  reportorial  capacity  I  hungered  for 
stories  of  Chinese  cunning  and  the  raids  of  the 
Government  forces.  A  friendship  grew  between 
myself  and  Bert  Thomas,  chief  of  inspectors, 
'  Tommy '  for  short.  He  used  to  order  special 
raids  in  my  behalf,  and  high  old  nights  we  had 
of  it,  knocking  down  doors  with  our  axes  and 
confiscating  the  opium  or  the  apparatus  of  a 
factory,  or  both,  for  Uncle  Sam. 

"It  will  make  it  clearer  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  '  crude '  opium,  made  in  China  and  India, 
comes  to  America  looking  like  bars  of  dirty 
brown  soap.  It  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
brownish  liquid  resulting  is  boiled  and  skimmed 
and  boiled  again,  over  a  hot,  slow  fire,  until  the 
mass  is  the  thickness  of  tar,  or  extra  heavy 
molasses. 

"  The  apparata  essentially  consist  of  brass 
kettles— or  basins — skimming  baskets,  stirring 
tools  and  furnaces. 

"  Many  a  night  we  forced  the  door  of  some 
foul  abode  that  reeked  with  the  overpowering 
fumes  of  the  cooking  'dope,' — aglow  with  the 
light  from  the  ruddy  fires,  over  which  the  half- 
naked  swarthy  demons  were  sweating  and 
labouring, — to  startle  the  workmen,  arrest  all 
we  could,  break  down  the  furnaces  and  carry  off 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  booty. 

"  Generally  the  coolies  escaped,  into  mazes 
of  tortuous  corridors,  for  Chinatown  is  incom- 
plete without  a  score  of  crooked  passages,  lead- 


ing from  every  room   of  the  slightest  import- 
ance. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  career  I  met  a  Chinese 
interpreter,  who  told  me  an  inside  story  which 
he   had    overheard,    and    parts    of  which    had 
escaped  even  the  vigilant  officers  of  the  Govern 
ment. 

"  A  Chinese  ring,  represented  by  a  smuggler 
and  a  single  Chinese  merchant,  also  in  shady 
business,  were  concerned. 

"  A  certain  steamer  from  the  Orient  contained 
a  consignment  of  stuff,  way-billed  to  the  ring, 
and  when  it  was  nearly  due  at  the  port,  the 
ring  played  a  winning  stroke  and  a  '  double 
cross,'  in  which,  by  seeming  to  play  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  they  really  betrayed 
their  partner,  the  merchant.  Ah  Fong,  and 
brought  their  opium  safely  through.  Ah  Fong 
was  powerless  to  complain  to  the  Government, 
being  himself  concerned,  and  besides,  he  found 
it  out  too  late.     But  he  nursed  his  grievance. 

"  The  interpreter  told  me  the  name  of  the 
chief  conspirator,  or  representative  for  the  ring, 
and  asked  me  to  keep  it  a  secret.  Later,  when 
this  same  interpreter  succumbed  to  an  over- 
dose of  opium, — for  he  was  sadly  addicted  to 
nights  in  the  '  joint,'  —  I  alone  possessed  a 
knowledge  that  extended  behind  the  scenes. 

"The  story  lay  dormant  in  my  mind  for  over 
a  year,  during  which  time  the  city  editor  took 
me  away  from  the  '  Federal '  detail,  assigning 
me  work  at  the  city  hall. 

"  On  a  Sunday  morning,  months  after  my 
last  official  visit  to  Chinatown,  I  strayed  along 
Dupont  Street,  North,  till  I  found  myself  in  the 
quaint  and  many-coloured  quarter  of  the  yellow 
men.  It  seemed  like  hunting  up  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. I  wandered  about  in  keen  enjoy- 
ment, even  of  the  odours  that  prevailed. 

"  Rounding   a    corner    I    looked    below   to 
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Waverley  Place,  where  I  saw  a  crowd  of  whites 
and  Chinese  running  into  a  pinched  and  fihhy 
alley.  Hurrying  ahead,  I  joined  the  mass  of 
excited  humanity.  Then,  using  all  my  well- 
learned  'push'  I  got  to  the  front  and  saw  what 
occasioned  the  gathering. 

"Jammed  in  a  corner  at  the  bottom  of  a 
damp,  squalid  flight  of  steps,  that  led  to  a  fishy 
and  horrible  basement,  was  the  corpse  of  a 
Chinese  man,  doubled  up,  contorted,  covered 
with  blood.  Not  a  sign  of  a  struggle  was  there. 
The  man  had  evidently  been  butchered  by  a 
'hatchet  -  man,'  whose  strong  arm  first  had 
buried  a  cleaver  to  the  heft  in  the  victim's  skull 
and  then  had  hurled  the  body  to  its  present 
resting-place  with  fearful  violence. 

"The  blue  blouse  worn  by  the  murdered 
man  was  torn  and  pulled,  revealing  a  portion  of 
his  underclothing  and  the  top  of  his  trousers. 

"  Behind  me,  suddenly,  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Bert  Thomas.  '  Here,  Tommy,'  I  said,  and 
pulled  him  bodily  through  the  crowd. 

"  For  a  moment  he  looked  in  horror.  '  My 
God  ! '  he  cried,  '  Ah  Fong  !  No  wonder  he 
didn't  come.     Highbinders  win  !' 

"'What's  that?'  I  said.  'You  know  him, 
Tommy?  Highbinders,  Tommy? — What's  the 
game  ? ' 

"  '  Let  me  get  away,'  said  Tommy.  '  Quick  ! 
— let  me  out ! — it's  making  me  ill ! ' 

"We  bowled  through  the  surging  mass  of 
men  as  fast  as  elbows  could  open  the  trail.  In 
a  moment  we  were  free  and  striding  down  the 
hill  to  Kearney. 

"'Who  is  he?'  I  said.  'Tell  me  what  you 
were  saying.' 

"'Why,'  said  Tommy,  'that  man  was  in  the 
office  yesterday  and  agreed  to  lead  us  to  the 
biggest  factory,  he  said,  on  the  Coast.  He 
didn't  dare  to  give  us  the  names,  for  fear  the 


men  might  escape  and  later  take  their  revenge 
on  himself,  and  he  couldn't  describe  the  way  to 
get  there  precisely. 

"  '  He  told  us,  though,  if  they  were  cooking  at 
night  he  would  come  to  the  office  and  let  us 
know,  by  appointment,  and  take  us  so  near  we 
could  find  the  way  without  the  slightest  trouble. 
He  said  if  they  found  him  out  informing,  the 
highbinders  would  kill  him  sure — and  we  knew 
they  would.  Well,  he  never  came  ;  we  thought 
him  a  regular  liar,  but  this — this  explains  it  all 
— the  highbinders  win  the  trick.  Poor  old 
Fong  ! ' 

"'Ah  Fong?'  I  said.  'Ah  Fong — seems  to 
me  I  have  heard  that  name  before.  Why, 
Tommy,  wasn't  he  mixed  up  in  a  smuggling 
racket  once,  when  the  stuff  turned  out  to 
belong  to  a  ring,  and  all  you  fellows  got  taken 
in  on  a  big  consignment  of  tea  ? ' 

"  '  He's  the  man — the  very  same, — reformed, 
he  said,  and  wanted  to  help  us  all  he  could.' 

"'Wanted  to  help  nothing!'  I  warmly 
replied.  'Reformed  —  bosh.  It  was  simply 
revenge — nothing  else  in  the  world,'  and  I  told 
him  at  once  the  story  I  had  heard  from  the 
dead  interpreter.  I  was  able  to  recall  the  dates 
and  the  name  of  the  steamer,  but  the  name  of 
the  chief  conspirator — that  pseudo  partner  of 
Fong's — had  escaped  me  completely. 

"'Jingo!'  said  Thomas,  'brush  up  your 
brains — think  of  that  name  whatever  you  do. 
We  could  land  the  whole  kit  and  boodle  ! ' 

"  '  Fm  trying,'  I  told  him  hopelessly,  '  but  it's 
gone.  I'd  recognise  it,  doubtless,  if  I  saw  it 
written  out,  but  among  all  the  Sings,  Tongs, 
Wangs,  and  Hops,  I  can't  seem  to  single  it  out 
for  the  life  of  me.  It's  something  like —  No, 
I  don't  even  know  what  it's  like.  Hang  it. 
Tommy,  I  never  have  lime  to  try  to  remember 
things  like  Chinese  names.' 
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"  But  this  last  was  hardly  true.  I  felt  annoyed 
at  myself  that  the  name  should  get  away  and 
elude  me  so,  and  I  wished  it  many  an  evil 
fate. 

"  'Too  bad — too  dang  bad  ! '  my  companion 
now  ejaculated.  '  But  this  affair  this  morning 
is  none  of  the  Government's  business.  Murder 
belongs  to  the  "cops"  and  detectives  of  the 
State.  The  highbinder  who  wielded  that  cleaver 
will  lie  mighty  low  for  many  a  day.' 

"The  murder,  indeed,  was  lost  entirely 
among  the  dozens  of  highbinder  cases  that 
occur  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  every  year. 
The  detectives  are  baffled  in  more  than  a 
hundred  ways,  for  not  even  a  half-dead  victim 
would  dare  accuse  his  assailant,  and  the  secret 
societies,  or  *  Tongs,'  protect  their  '  hatchet-men  ' 
with  all  the  power  of  mystery  and  all  their 
enormous  wealth. 

"  My  brain  continued  to  refuse  to  conjure  up 
that  name,  and  soon,  in  my  daily  routine,  I  for- 
got the  whole  transaction. 

"  It  was  fully  six  months  after  the  highbinder 
murder  of  Fong,  that  my  chief  sent  me  up  to 
the  mountains,  to  a  mining  camp  called  Car- 
buoy,  to  interview  a  woman  who  had  owned 
and  worked  a  gold  mine  till  she  dug  out  a  ledge 
that  was  rich  in  the  ruddy  metal,  and  sold  the 
mine  to  a  syndicate  for  a  fortune.  I  saw  her, 
got  the  story,  and  was  all  prepared  to  take  the 
stage  returning  in  the  morning. 

"  During  my  leisure  hours,  left  after  duly  in- 
specting the  famous  mine,  I  wandered  about 
the  camp.  But  a  very  dull  place  was  Carbuoy, 
after  one  had  visited  three  or  four  of  the  shafts 
and  tunnels.  There  was  nothing  in  the  place 
but  mines  and  their  'dumps.'  The  former 
pierced  the  hills  in  every  direction.  Most  of 
the  holes  were  deserted,  however,  for  the  camp 
had  been  supposed  to  be  done  for,  dug  out  and. 


of  course,  no  good,  when  the  woman  made  her 
find ;  and  up  to  then  sufficient  time  had  not 
elapsed  for  the  eager  miners  to  come  chasing 
back. 

"  Toward  evening  I  strolled  leisurely  back  to 
the  structure  called  an  hotel.  As  I  reached 
the  porch,  the  stage  from  Red-Canon  came  in, 
laden  with  dust,  and  rocking  easily  on  its  long 
leather  springs.  Sitting  on  the  box  with  the 
driver  was  a  man  whom  I  did  not  particularly 
notice  till  he  clambered  down.  Then  I  rejoiced 
to  see  Bert  Thomas. 

"'Why,  Tommy,  what  brings  you  here?' 
I  asked  him,  by  way  of  salutation. 

"  '  Hullo,'  said  he,  '  why  a  little  bit  of  revenue 
business.     How  are  you,  anyway  ? ' 

" '  First  rate.' 

"  'What  are  you  doing,  yourself?' 

"  '  Oh,  I'm  on  a  mining  story,'  said  I. 

"  '  Going  down  to-morrow?'  he  inquired. 

"  I  told  him  I  was,  and  he  was  duly  glad. 

"  So  here  was  a  friend  to  kill  time  with.  We 
walked  after  dinner  and  smoked  up  all  the 
cigars  old  Tommy  had.  Then  we  went  for 
more  to  the  post-office,  where  they  had  a  lot  of 
very  bad  tobacco,  some  awful  whisky,  and  a 
small  grocery.  In  a  glass  sort  of  case  affair, 
used  for  displaying  letters  uncalled  for,  where 
their  owners  could  point  them  out  and  claim 
them  whenever  they  happened  to  come  along, 
were  several  envelopes.  I  leaned  above  them 
listlessly,  gazing,  half-gazing  through  the  smoke 
of  my  tobacco. 

"  One  of  the  letters  was  covered  with  Chinese 
characters,  and  had  the  owner's  name  in  English, 
done  in  a  weird  and  wonderful  chirography.  I 
spelled  it  out. 

"  '  Wan  Hop  Lee.' 

"Suddenly  a  light  broke  in  upon  me. 

"  '  Tommy,  Tommy,'  I  cried,  '  look  here.     Do 
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you  see  that  letter — that  name — Wan  Hop  Lee  ? 
That's  the  name  of  the  fellow  who  was  partner 
once  with  old  Ah  Fong — the  name  I've  been 
trying  to  think  of  ever  since  that  morning  of  the 
murder.  And  I've  always  thought  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  that  bloody  deed  ! ' 

"  '  Whew  ! '  said  Tommy.  '  If  Wan  Hop  Lee 
is  here,  there  is  something  rotten  afoot,  I'll  bet 
a  mint.' 

"We  got  out  at  once  to  talk  and  think  it 
over.  The  town  offered  no  retreat  we  cared  to 
occupy;  and  we  therefore  took  to  the  hills 
beyond.  Hardly  a  word  had  passed  between 
us  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  now  we  were  walking 
along  in  the  light  of  a  pale  young  moon,  across 
the  rising  ground  of  a  foot-hill. 

"Stopping  abruptly.  Tommy  whirled  half 
around,  and  drew  a  long,  deep  breath  through 
his  nostrils. 

"  '  I — [sniff] — smell — [sniff] — a  factory,'  said 
he,  '  or  I'm — [sniff] — a  pollywog.' 

"  '  Opium,  Tommy  ?  '  I  asked  at  once. 

"  '  Opium,'  said  he,  '  by  all  that's  rank.' 

"  I  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do. 

"  '  Track  it ! '  he  answered. 

"  And  thereupon  he  stumbled  rapidly  forward, 
over  the  rough,  uneven  ground,  now  heading 
this  way,  now  in  another  direction,  more  to  the 
left  or  the  right,  as  the  pungent  odour  directed. 
It  was  soon  detected,  even  by  me,  as  it  wafted 
down  from  the  canon. 

"Rounding  a  hillside  we  found  ourselves 
almost  falling  against  a  rocky  dump,  where  the 
diggings  from  a  mining  tunnel,  a  trifle  above, 
had  been  heaped  by  the  miners.  From  where 
we  stood  the  darksome  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
could  be  seen,  partially  closed  by  a  heavy  door 
that  was  standing  ajar.  Through  the  aperture 
came  a  banner  of  smoke,  dimly  visible,  but 
largely  odorous    of  opium    as    it    blew  in   our 


much  -  disgusted  faces.  Whispering,  Tommy 
turned  to  me. 

"  '  Have  you  got  a  gun  ? ' 

"  I  pulled  out  the  pistol  I  always  carried  when 
abroad  on  travelling  missions,  and  showed  it  in 
reply. 

"  'O.  K.,'  said  he;  'then  you  wait  right  here 
and  don't  let  anybody  come  out  and  get  away, 
while  I  run  back  to  Carbuoy  after  the  sheriff 
and  his  posse.' 

"There  was  no  immediate  danger  of  the 
Chinese  coming  out  and  escaping,  as  they  were 
not,  of  course,  aware  of  my  presence  in  their 
vicinity.  I  sat  down  and  waited,  smoking 
calmly.  In  half  an  hour,  at  the  greatest, 
Thomas  came  back,  with  the  square -jawed 
sheriff  and  six  of  the  toughest  -  looking  hair- 
trigger  experts  I  have  ever  had  the  honour  to 
meet. 

"  We  went  at  it  immediately.  Moving 
cautiously  ahead  we  glided  noiselessly  into  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel.  The  vapours  that  were 
vomited  by  the  whole  belching  corridor  were 
nearly  stifling.  Black  as  tar  was  the  whole 
interior  too,  all  except  a  small  red  spot,  where 
the  tunnel  made  a  turn,  beyond  which  the 
furnaces  were  evidently  going  full  blast. 

"  Now  we  hastened,  for  the  fumes  were  nearly 
suffocating  every  man-Jack  of  us.  At  the  turn 
the  whole  lurid  picture  burst  upon  our  view. 
Half  a  dozen  coolies,  naked  to  the  waist  and 
glistening  with  perspiration,  hurried  about 
with  fuel  or  to  stir  the  seething  black  messes 
that  boiled  and  bubbled  over  four  roasting 
fires. 

"  Mouths  of  fiery  red,  where  the  glowing  coals 
were  burning,  shone  fiercely  and  malignantly, 
and  the  light  threw  prodigious,  grotesque, 
animated  shadows  against  the  rocky,  picked- 
scarred  walls  of  the  tunnel.     And  all  back  of 
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this    was    darkness,    so    intense    as    to    seem 
absolutely  thick  luul  palpable. 

"  One  huge  Chinese  stood  a  little  apart,  watch- 
ing his  companions,  with  leering  and  direful 
eyes.  Ferocity  was  fairly  embossed  on  his 
brutally  horrible  visage.  Mentally  I  marked 
him  for  a  dangerous  beast,  adept  in  murder. 

"  But  hardly  a  moment  we  had  for  thinking. 
With  a  sullen  roar  the  mountain  men  dashed 
precipitately  forward.  ^ 

"  Alarmed  at  the  wholly  unexpected  sudden- 
ness of  this  attack,  the  coolies  jumped  to  the 
rear,  grasping  iron  pokers  and  tools,  and  shad- 
ing their  blinded  eyes  to  peer  in  the  gloom  that 
engulfed  us. 

"  Backward  most  of  them,  fell,  yelling  in  wild 
dismay,  and  most  would  have  fled  at  once,  but 
the  giant  Chinaman  hurled  them  forward  with 
a  monstrous  swing  of  his  powerful  arm.  And 
above  the  din  that  had  suddenly  arisen,  his 
voice  rang  out,  like  the  bellow  of  a  bull,  roaring 
a  Chinese  word — and  if  ever  a  word  meant  any- 
thing and  fired  the  blood  in  men  to  any  action, 
that  word  meant  and  fired  them  now  to — 

"'Fight!' 

"  Fight  then  it  was — they  dared  do  nothing 
less.  They  leapt  upon  us  at  once,  like  mad- 
dened beasts — the  giant  at  their  head.  Such 
a  furious  onslaught  as  that  monster  Chinese 
animal  compelled  seems  now  to  be  almost 
incredible. 

"  But  the  pistol  bullets,  fired  quickly  over 
their  heads,  brought  from  the  roof  a  shower  of 
shattered  rock   and   lead,  that,  backed   by  the 


deafening  noise  of  each  explosion,  terrified  and 
stampeded  all  but  the  giant.  He  was  positively 
awful  in  his  courage  and  ferocity. 

"  Reaching  forward  to  one  of  the  rashest  of 
the  possd,  he  wrenched  the  man's  revolver  from 
his  hand  and  nearly  batted  his  head  from  his 
shoulders  with  his  terrible  fist.  Over  went  the 
man  and  on  came  the  fiend,  with  murder  and 
malice  twitching  and  lining  every  inch  of  his 
hideous  countenance. 

"  Once  he  fired  the  weapon  he  held.  The 
bullet  plowed  along  the  under  side  of  the  arm 
of  one  of  us,  making  a  deep  and  burning  flesh- 
wound,  enraging  to  feel.  The  one  who  got  it 
instantly  discharged  a  brain-spattering  chunk  of 
metal,  squarely  at  the  demon,  striking  him 
straight  between  the  eyes  and  laying  him  low 
for  ever." 

The  ex-reporter  suddenly  ceased,  as  if  his  tale 
were  done. 

His  face  was  flushed  and  his  breath  was 
coming  in  short,  hard  gasps,  though  otherwise 
his  calm  was  well  maintained. 

"Well,  but  —  the  other  Chinese,"  I  said. 
"What  became  of  them?" 

"They  ran  too  far  and  blindly  into  the 
tunnel  when  their  chief  went  down,"  said  he. 
"  An  abandoned  shaft,  dark  and  deep  was  at 
the  end.     They  were  never  buried  elsewhere." 

He  reached  a  little  forward  for  a  match,  and 
I,  sitting  on  a  step  of  the  porch  below,  could 
hardly  help  observing  a  long,  purple  scar,  that 
began  near  his  wrist  and  ran  up  toward  his 
elbow,  covered,  for  the  most  part,  by  his  shirt. 
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Street  Siii^i^i'r  [in  tremulous  notes) — 
"An'  ni  TEi.i.  -iiiKM    riiKY  nkkd  not  comf.  wooin'  tkr  mk 


"Got  such  a  thing  as  a  clove  about  you,  tleeshmax?     Don't  want   mv  wikk 
TO  notice  that  I've  hrkn  dkinking." 


THE    FROSTED    VIAL 


By 

B.  Paul  Neuman 


THIS  is  a  strange  story. 
You  will  say,  "It  is  impossible, 
quite  impossible,  it  is  only  an  ugly 
dream."     Well,   I  know;    you    may 
believe   or  not,  as  you  please. 

I  was  not  poor.  On  the  contrary,  I  was 
wealthy  ;  very  wealthy,  perhaps  you  would  say. 
But  poverty  and  wealth  are  relative  terms,  and 
I  had  come  to  regard  myself  as  almost  a 
pauper  since  I  had  found  out  how  enormously 
rich  my  uncle  was. 

He  was  an  old  man,  and  I  was  his  heir. 

He  was  an  ugly  old  man.  I  suppose  we 
ought  never  to  think  our  own  relatives  ugly, 
but  in  his  case  no  one  could  have  helped  it. 
He  was  superb,  colossal,  in  his  ugliness. 

Yet  I  don't  know  that  it  struck  one  at  first. 
Perhaps  at  first  sight  you  might  have  thought 
him  just  an  ordinary  old  man,  venerable, 
benevolent  even. 

Benevolent !     Ah,  you  shall  hear. 

Do  you  see  the  cloud  over  there,  just  above 
that  window — Dr.  Faulkener's  room  ?  Look  ! 
Is  it  not  like  the  figure  of  a  man  ?  Very  tall, 
with  broad  shoulders  that  stoop  forward,  long, 
thin  legs,  close  together,  and  great  splay  feet. 

That  is  what  my  uncle's  figure  was  like. 
And  then  his  face ! 

Again  I  say  you  might  have  been  pleased 
with    it   at    first.     But    you   would   soon   have 


grown  weary  of  that  husky,  rasping  voice,  of 
those  cold,  watery  eyes,  and  of  that  fixed  gaze 
that  seemed  at  last  to  blister  where  it  fell. 

He  had  a  very  high  forehead,  with  blue 
corded  veins  running  down  sideways  across 
the  temples,  thin  lips,  a  long,  straight  nose, 
and  a  square  jaw  and  chin.  As  for  his  ex- 
pression, it  changed  like  the  colours  of  the 
chameleon.  But  when  one  knew  him  well, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  change  at  all. 

To  me  his  face  always  wore  one  expression 
— devilish. 

Oh  !  and  his  hands — I  had  nearly  forgotten 
them.  They  were  slender,  white  hands ;  he 
was  very  proud  of  them.  You  could  see  they 
were  enormously  powerful.  He  was  constantly 
twisting  and  intertwining  the  fingers. 

That  I  didn't  mind  so  much.  But  he  had 
another  trick  that  I  grew  to  loathe.  I  think 
it  was  the  first  thing  that  made  me  hate  him. 
You  have  seen  a  conjurer  hold  a  card  or  some 
other  article  in  his  hand,  and  pretend  to  rub 
it  away  to  nothing  with  his  fingers,  and  then 
open  his  hand  again  and  display  the  empty 
palm. 

That  was  just  the  movement  he  was  con- 
stantly making  with  his  right  hand.  Rub,  rub, 
rub,  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  and  thumb, 
and  then  the  great  bare  palm  would  flash  out. 

What  made  the  action  so  horrible  was  that 
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in  some  inexplicable  way  it  seemed  more  than 
a  mere  trick  of  gesture ;  it  seemed  to  possess 
some  secret  and  sinister  significance  of  its 
own. 

Have  you  ever  read  anything  about  the 
wonders  of  the  tropical  forests  —  in  the  West 
Indies,  for  instance?  No?  Well,  in  Dr. 
Faulkener's  library  —  the  window  on  the  right 
of  the  entrance  —  there  are  some  Latin  books 
that  would  astonish  you.  They  were  written 
by  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries. 

I  am  not  a  great  Latin  scholar,  but  I  have 
a  curious  gift.  When  I  know  a  few  words  of 
a  language,  I  can  make  out  almost  any  book 
if  I  am  interested  in  the  subject.  It  is  a  very 
useful  gift.  Once,  I  remember,  in  Mozam- 
bique— 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  forgot.  I  was  speaking 
about  my  uncle.  Let  me  see,  where  had  I  got 
to  ?  Oh  yes,  I  remember, — that  horrid  trick  he 
had  of  rubbing  his  fingers.  And  that  was  only 
one  of  a  hundred  hateful  ways. 

Of  course  I  saw  very  little  of  him.  Though 
I  was  his  heir,  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
us.  For  some  reason  or  other  he  always  hated 
me,  and  tried  his  hardest  to  injure  me.  To  my 
face,  indeed,  he  was  quite  civil,  but  I  knew  the 
worth  of  his  civility.  I  had  secret  sources  of 
information,  you  must  understand,  so  that 
I  was  able  to  thwart  his  most  cunning 
designs. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all,  he  once  very  nearly 
compassed  my  destruction.  That  is  the  occa- 
sion of  which  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  I  call 
my  story  the  tale  of  the  Frosted  Vial ;  you 
will  soon  see  why. 

It  will  be  three  years  ago  last  August  Bank 
Holiday,  since  the  morning  when  I  received 
ray  last  letter  from  the  old  man. 

He  generally  communicated  with  me  through 


his  solicitors,  but  that  which  chiefly  surprised 
me  was  the  friendliness  of  its  tone. 

He  was  growing  old,  he  said,  and  as  I  was 
his  heir  it  was  only  right  we  should  see  more 
of  one  another.  Would  I  fix  my  own  day,  and 
come  down  to  visit  him  ? 

My  first  impulse  was  to  decline.  Then  I 
rebuked  myself,  and  wrote  straight  Off,  naming 
the  following  Saturday.  After  all,  there  was 
the  blood  tie  between  us,  to  say  nothing  ot 
the  inheritance. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  that  Saturday,  yet  dull 
and  threatening.  When  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  at  starting,  I  wondered  whether  I 
should  be  caught  in  a  storm. 

As  we  went  on,  however,  the  prospect 
brightened,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
broad  acres  of  Yorkshire,  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  air  fresh. 

My  destination  was  a  small  country  station  ; 
for  reasons  of  my  own  I  will  not  mention  it 
by  name.  I  will  only  say  that  the  village  was 
hardly  more  than  a  hamlet. 

My  uncle's  house  stood  in  its  own  grounds 
about  a  mile  from  the  station.  There  was  not 
another  dwelling,  except  the  entrance  lodge, 
within  half  a  mile  at  least. 

It  was  past  eight  when  we  pulled  up  at  the 
station,  and  the  light  was  beginning  to  fade. 

My  uncle  was  usually  punctiUous  in  small 
matters,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  at  not 
finding  any  vehicle  to  meet  me.  However, 
the  road  was  beautiful,  and  I  rather  enjoyed 
the  exercise  after  my  long  imprisonment. 

The  old  gentleman's  greedng  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  tone  of  his  letter.  He 
was  almost  efiusive. 

"Come  in,  and  have  some  supper,  such  as 
it  is,"  he  said,  taking  my  bag  from  my  hand 
and  placing   it   on  a   chair.     "  I   will    put   this 
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article  here,  for  the  present.  We  are  short- 
handed  to-night,  but  I  will  see  that  you  are 
not  inconvenienced  by  the  want  of  it." 

Something  in  his  voice  made  me  look  up 
sharply,  and  I  fancied  I  surprised  a  strange 
derisive  expression  on  his  usually  impassive 
countenance.     It  vanished,  however,  instantly. 

He  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room,  where 
a  substantial  meal  was  set  out. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  be  very  regular  in  my 
habits  myself,"  he  remarked,  as  he  sat  do\Vn 
on  the  sofa,  "so  that  I  could  not  wait  to  share 
your  supper.  Sit  down,  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  hungry  after  that  journey." 

I  was  not  only  hungry  but  thirsty  as  well, 
and  curiously  enough,  there  was  not  even  a 
glass  of  water  on  the  table.  However,  before 
I  was  half-way  through  my  meal,  my  host 
sprang  up. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  how  careless 
they  are.  What  will  you  have  to  drink  ?  Will 
you  have  tea  or  coffee  or  some  Burgundy? 
I'm  limited  to  Burgundy  now,  you  know,"  he 
added,  with  something  like  a  sigh. 

"  I  should  like  a  glass  of  Burgundy,"  I 
admitted,   "if  it  isn't  giving  trouble." 

"  No  trouble  at  all,"  he  said  briskly,  getting 
up  and  going  to  the  sideboard,  and  taking  out 
a  decanter.     "  Here,  help  yourself." 

He  went  back  to  the  sofa  and  sat  as  before, 
watching  me.  I  felt  I  had  misjudged  him. 
He  certainly  was  showing  me  a  side  of  his 
character  I  had  never  seen  before. 

Perhaps  the  mellow  Burgundy  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  my  heart  quite  warmed 
to  the  poor  old  fellow.  He  must  have  had  a 
lonely  life,  misunderstood  even  by  his  kin. 

As  for  his  face,  it  certainly  was  not  beautiful, 
but  that  was  not  his  own  fault.  Only  I  did 
wish  he  had  not  developed  that  trick  with  his 


fingers  and  palm.  He  had  already  gone 
through  the  odious  performance  at  least  half 
a  dozen  times. 

When  I  began  my  meal  I  felt  a  hunter's 
appetite.  But  quite  suddenly,  and  to  my  own 
astonishment,  I  found  it  appeased.  The  old 
man  must  have  been  following  me  intently, 
for  he  seemed  to  divine  exactly  how  I  felt. 

"  Have  you  finished  ? "  he  asked.  "  Take 
another  glass  of  Burgundy  while  I  go  and  look 
out  some  cigars.  I  know  what  you  young  men 
are."  And  with  a  benignant  smile  he  left  the 
room. 

The  wine  was  very  choice  and  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  following  his  advice.  Just  as  I 
had  finished,  he  came  in  again. 

"Shall  we  sit  in  my  study,  Dick?"  he  said. 
He  had  never  called  me  Dick  before,  but 
always  Richard. 

I  followed  him  into  the  comfortable  room 
with  its  handsome  bookshelves,  its  fine  en- 
gravings, the  great  carved  writing-table  in  the 
centre,  and  the  luxurious  arm  -  chairs  by  the 
window. 

He  pointed  to  one  of  these,  and  seated 
himself  opposite  me  in  the  other. 

It  was  dark,  but  the  French  windows  were 
open,  and  through  them  the  scent  of  flowers 
came  strong  and  sweet. 

We  smoked  in  silence  for  some  time.  At 
first  it  struck  me  that  he  was  still  watching 
me  closely,  but  the  impression  soon  died 
away. 

A  curious,  but  not  unpleasant  sensation  of 
languor  began  to  take  possession  of  me. 

"  You  look  tired,  Richard,"  said  my  uncle. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  I  supposed  it  must  be 
the  travelling  that  had  tired  me,  but  though 
I  began  the  sentence  three  times,  I  could  not 
finish    it    as    I    intended,    but    found    myself 
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uttering  words  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
what  was  in  my  mind. 

It  was  a  ghastly  sensation,  and  I  began  to 
feel  alarmed. 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  as  I  looked  at 
him  I  was  conscious  of  the  former  repulsion 
rising  again.  An  evil  light  was  shining  in  his 
eyes. 

He  leaned  back,  crossed  his  legs,  gave  a 
little  dry  cough,  and  with  great  care,  took 
out  of  his  pocket  something,  —  I  could  not 
see  what.  Regarding  now  me,  now  this 
mysterious  object  concealed  in  his  right  hand, 
he  commenced  speaking  in  his  smoothest 
tones. 

"  I  have  been  wanting  ^or  a  long  time  to 
have  this  talk  with  you,  Richard,  and,  as 
things  have  fallen  out,  this  is  an  opportunity 
of  a  thousand.  The  lodge — as  you  may  have 
noticed  —  is  empty,  the  two  maids  have  a 
holiday  till  to-morrow,  Mander,  my  man,  has 
gone  to  see  his  sweetheart  who  is  ill,  and  my 
old  housekeeper  is  as  deaf  as  a  post.  So  if 
we  should  happen  to  make  a  little  noise — 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  I  think  very 
improbable  —  no  one  will  be  disturbed.  I 
think  you  have  dropped  your  cigar." 

Here  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and 
went  through  the  disgusting  pantomime. 

I  saw  the  direction  of  his  gaze  and  tried  to 
follow  it,  but  it  seemed  as  though  my  head  and 
neck  refused  to  obey  my  will. 

In  my  mind  I  went  through  the  process  ot 
stretching  out  my  arm  and  picking  up  the  fallen 
cigar,  but  all  the  time  I  was  conscious  that 
the  traitorous  member  lay  impotent,  extended 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

My  uncle  came  across,  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  cigar,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  table. 

"I  fancy,"  he  remarked,  "you  are  beginning 


to  be  conscious  of  something  unusual,  and  I 
may  add,  unpleasant,  in  your  condition.  I 
know  it  is  not  a  matter  for  jest,  but  the  expres- 
sion on  your  face  is  really  very  mirth-provoking. 
Still  I  ask  your  pardon  for  alluding  to  the  fact. 
It  was  certainly  not  in  good  taste.  The  truth 
is,  this  is  a  very  serious  occasion.  I  am  going 
to  kill  you,  Richard." 

He  spoke  very  quietly,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
tone,  but  the  baleful  light  shone  brighter  in  his 
eyes. 

And  now  the  full  horror  of  my  situation  burst 
upon  me.  My  uncle  was  evidently  mad,  and 
had  already  succeeded  in  drugging  me. 

Incapable  of  resisting  him,  I  could  see  no 
hope  of  escape  or  deliverance.  Never  had  my 
mind  been  clearer.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
accursed  drug  had  stimulated  the  activity  of  the 
brain,  while  paralysing  the  muscles.  I  tried  to 
shout,  but  the  result  was  only  a  hoarse  whisper. 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  no  good,  Richard,"  he  said ;  "  I 
wouldn't  try,  if  I  were  you.  You  have  just 
about  half  an  hour  to  live,  a  little  more  or  less, 
and  you  can't  spend  it  better  than  in  listening 
to  what  I  have  to  say." 

Here  he  paused,  rose  up,  came  across  to  me, 
took  hold  of  one  of  my  fingers,  and  deliberately 
bent  it  back.  The  pain  was  excruciating,  but 
I  could  neither  defend  myself  nor  utter  a  cry. 

He  laughed  softly  to  himself,  and  dropping 
back  into  his  arm-chair  began  to  speak  once 
more. 

"  I  have  always  hated  you,  Richard,  since  I 
first  saw  you,  ay,  and  before.  I  hated  your 
father  because  he  stole  my  love  from  me  like 
the  mean  hound  he  always  was.  I  came  to 
hate  your  mother  because  she  made  herself  his 
accomplice.  You  I  hated  because  you  were 
their  child.     Long  ago  I  planned  your  destruc- 
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tion,  and  now  this  delightful  opportunity  has 
come." 

Here  there  was  a  momentary  interruption. 
As  I  sat  facing  the  implacable  old  madman,  the 
open  window  was  within  my  field  of  vision,  and 
just  at  that  moment  I  saw  a  huge  black  cat 
with  arched  back  come  noiselessly  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  room. 

He  too  saw  it  and  called  to  it.  The  beast 
evidently  knew  him,  for  it  went  slowly  to  his 
chair  and  began  rubbing  itself  against  his  legs, 
purring  loudly  all  the  time. 

"Still,"  he  continued,  after  stooping  to  stroke 
the  cat,  "you  may  console  yourself  with  the 
reflection  that  your  death  will  be  a  kind  of 
euthanasia,  no  mere  vulgar  giving  up  the  breath, 
but  a  dissolution,  a  dispersion," — he  repeated 
his  finger  performance, — "  almost,  if  not  quite 
unique,  and,  I  should  judge,  practically  painless. 
It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  have  a  few 
particulars. 

"You  may  possibly  have  heard  of  Joe 
Thatcher — don't  try  to  answer;  it  only  distresses 
you  for  nothing,  and  I  can  see  that  you  are  giving 
me  your  attention.  He  was  orignally  a  farm 
hand,  but  I  rather  liked  the  lad  and  took  him 
into  the  house  as  a  sort  of  handy  boy.  However, 
he  turned  out  an  ungrateful  scamp,  and  I  soon 
detected  him  pilfering.  I  never  forgive, — it  is 
against  my  principles, — but  his  mother  had  a 
most  unpleasant  voice  and  a  remarkable  flow 
of  words  —  and  tears.  To  rid  myself  of  her 
disagreeable  importunity  I  finally  agreed  to  let 
him  off,  and  even  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  send 
him  to  sea,  having  a  pretty  shrewd  notion  of 
what  the  result  would  be. 

"  About  three  months  ago  he  reappeared, 
and  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  my  anticipations 
had  been  more  than  realised.  He  had  de- 
veloped into  a  coarse,  brutal,  drunken  ruffian. 


He  professed,  however,  great  gratitude,  and 
just  before  he  went  away  produced  a  curious 
little  bottle  made  with  two  openings,  one  at 
each  end.  He  said  he  knew  that  I  was  a 
collector  of  curiosities,  that  he  had  got  the 
bottle  from  some  Caribs  on  one  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  that  he  believed  it  con- 
tained two  deadly  poisons  with  which  they 
tipped  their  knives  when  they  meant  killing. 

"They  had  told  him  that  both  the  poisons 
came  from  the  same  plant,  one  being  made 
from  the  leaf,  the  other  from  the  root.  It  was 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  added,  that  he  had 
secured  the  prize.  He  had  intended  to  offer 
it  to  one  of  the  museums,  but  I  should  have 
the  first  refusal,  and  from  me  he  would  take 
whatever  I  liked  to  give  him.  As  it  happened, 
I  had  often  indulged  in  speculations  with  regard 
to  the  flora  of  the  vast,  and  practically  un- 
explored, tropical  forests.  Many  of  the  plants 
that  grow  there,  I  had  read,  are  poisonous,  and 
their  very  names,  to  say  nothing  of  their  specific 
qualities,  are  unknown  to  science. 

"  I  examined  the  bottle  more  carefully.  It 
was  just  a  long  tube  with  a  division  in  the 
middle,  separating  it  into  two  compartments 
like  a  double  smelling-salts  bottle.  Each  end 
was  secured  by  a  stopper  covered  with  a  kind 
of  hard  wax  and  twine.  I  gave  him  five  pounds 
for  it,  and  he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied. 

"As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  I  opened  the 
stoppers  and  began  to  examine  the  contents. 
At  the  one  end  I  found  a  dark,  viscous  sub- 
stance having  a  faint  sweet  smell.  The  other 
compartment  was  filled  with  a  thin  colourless 
liquid.  Incautiously  I  smelt  it,  and  received 
for  my  folly  such  a  shock  that  it  is  a  wonder  I 
did  not  drop  the  bottle  out  of  my  hands.  The 
odour  was  utterly  unlike  anything  I  had  ever 
met  with  before,  and  so  keen  and  pungent,  it 
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seemed   to  run    tingling   and    stinging   all  over 
my  body. 

"My  next  experiments  were  made  upon  rabbits. 
I  injected,  under  the  skin,  minute  quantities  of 
the  mysterious  substances.  The  dark,  I  soon 
found  was  a  j)owcrful  narcotic ;  the  other  had 
no  appreciable  effect.  I  then  tried  the  effect  of 
administering  the  drugs  in  food,  and  thus  dis- 
covered the  remarkable  action  of  the  dark 
substance  on  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems, 
effects  which  you  are  now  experiencing. 

"  But  the  crowning  surprise  came  when  I 
tried  the  other  drug  in  a  similar  way  on  a 
kitten.  I  put  a  drop  in  a  small  quantity  of 
milk.  I  was  afraid  the  smell  might  act  as  a 
deterrent,  but  I  found  that  in  solution  it  was 
hardly  perceptible.  I  placed  the  saucer  in 
front  of  the  kitten,  who  at  once  began  to  lap. 
Then  ensued  the  most  marvellous  sight  I  have 
— no,  I  had — ever  witnessed. 

"The  little  animal  had  perhaps  lapped  five 
or  six  times,  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the 
milk,  when  suddenly  it  gave  a  sharp  cry — 
almost  human  it  sounded — and  rolled  over  on 
its  side,  its  legs  standing  out  straight  and  rigid. 
And  then,  before  my  eyes,  it  seemed  to  dwindle, 
to  wither, — I  do  not  know  what  word  to  use, — 
to  vanish  away,  and  in  a  few  seconds  there  was 
nothing  in  front  of  the  milk  but  a  sprinkling  of 
grey  dust  and  a  few  splinters  of  what  looked 
like  charred  bone.  At  the  same  time  the  room 
was  filled  with  the  vilest  and  most  offensive 
odour  I  had  ever  smelt. 

"At  the  time,  of  course,  I  had  no  doubts, 
but  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  think  it  over, 
the  whole  affair  appeared  so  strange,  I  began 
to  wonder  whether  I  could  have  been  the  victim 
of  some  extraordinary  hallucination. 

"  The  kitten  might  perhaps  have  escaped 
while  my  attention  was  for  a  moment  distracted. 


and  the  ash  and  hone  might  be  accounted  for 
in  some  simple  and  natural  way.  Nevertheless 
in  my  heart  I  knew  it  was  not  so,  and  I  longed 
for  another  and  a  better  opportunity  of  trying 
the  experiment.     This  soon  arrived. 

"  Before  the  week  was  out,  Joe  paid  me 
another  visit.  He  had  met,  he  said,  with  a 
great  misfortune,  and  had  lost  the  five  sovereigns 
I  had  given  him.  Now  he  wanted  to  rejoin 
his  ship  but  had  not  money  enough  to  pay 
his  fare  to  Hull.  Of  course  I  refused  to  give 
him  another  penny,  and  he  went  away  muttering 
and  grumbling  and  swearing. 

"  The  next  night  he  came  again,  demanding 
back  the  bottle,  and  declaring  I  had  never 
paid  him  for  it.  I  saw  what  his  idea  was. 
He  meant  to  worry  me  into  paying  for  his 
absence.  I  smiled  to  myself  as  I  realised  what 
an  admirable  subject  he  would  make  for  my 
next  experiment.  Fortunately  I  had  kept  my 
temper  with  the  fellow,  so  that  no  one  knew 
there  was  any  ill-feeling  between  us.  The  next 
time  he  came  was  just  such  an  evening  as  this. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  I  met  him  in  the  dri\e 
and  brought  him  round  here,  through  the 
garden. 

"  It  was  then  quite  late — past  ten,  and  I  kept 
him  talking  about  his  wants  and  how  much 
money  he  required  to  satisfy  them,  till  after 
eleven,  when  everyone  else  had  gone  to  bed. 
Then  I  wrote  him  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds, 
and  took  out  a  bottle  of  the  Burgundy  you 
know.  He  rose  to  the  bait  just  as  you  did, 
and  swallowed  his  glassful  with  gusto.  It  was 
all  over  in  a  second. 

"  One  moment  he  was  standing  there,  by 
your  chair,  big,  red-faced,  voluble,  the  next, 
a  cloud  of  brown  dust  and  a  terrible  smell 
were  all  that  remained  of  him.  Then  it  was 
that  the  thought  of  you  occurred  to  me." 
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Here  he  paused,  and  opening  his  left  hand 
exposed  to  view  a  small  vial.  My  senses 
seemed  quickened  to  preternatural  acuteness, 
and  I  could  see,  as  he  held  it  up,  every  minute 
detail.  It  was,  as  he  had  described  it,  a  double 
bottle,  made  of  frosted  glass,  through  which, 
at  one  end^  the  dark  contents  showed  almost 
like  ink. 

He  opened  a  drawer  in  the  writing-table  and 
took  out  a  flask. 

"  This  is  the  finest  cognac  I  have  ever  tasted. 
There  couldn't  be  a  better  medium.  See  how 
careful  I  am  of  your  feelings.  This  glass,  too, 
is  genuine  Venetian." 

He  poured  some  of  the  brandy  into  a 
beautiful  little  wine-glass,  and  then  with  great 
care  drew  out  one  of  the  stoppers  from  the 
fatal  vial  and  measured  three  drops. 

As  they  fell  into  the  glass  he  stirred  the 
mixture  with  a  thin  ivory  rod,  and  came  towards 
me. 

"The  kitten  had  one  drop,"  he  said  pleasantly, 
"Joe  had  ^wo,  you  shall  have  three,  partly  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  increase,  and  partly  to 
make  the  process  as  quick  and  painless  as 
possible." 

All  this  time  I  sat  enduring  such  agonies 
of  mental  torture  as  no  description  can  realise. 
Warm  as  it  was,  I  felt  an  icy  chill  from  head 
to  foot,  indeed  this  was  the  only  bodily 
sensation  of  which  I  was  conscious. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  brain  seemed  to  be 
working  at  its  highest  pressure,  but  with  a 
confusion  that  suggested  some  intricate 
machinery  suddenly  thrown  out  of  gear  and 
working  at  headlong  speed  to  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Old  and  long-forgotten  incidents  rose  up 
vivid  as  if  they  had  happened  the  day  before. 

A  hundred  plans  for  escaping  the  horrible 
danger   that   threatened    me    presented    them- 


selves,   all   alike   impracticable,    some   wild   as 
nightmares. 

I  did  not  indeed  credit  the  story  of  miraculous 
combustion.  But  this  madman — for  such  he 
evidently  was  —  had  obviously  some  terrible 
drugs  in  his  possession,  and  the  state  to 
which  he  had  already  reduced  me  warranted 
any  fears  as  to  what  further  he  might 
accomplish. 

And  now  he  approached  me,  and  pulled 
my  head  down  sideways,  till  it  rested  on  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  chair.  He  then  looked 
round  the  room  with  great  deliberation,  as 
if  to  make  sure  that  everything  was  in  order. 

"  Attention  to  details  !  "  I  heard  him  mutter 
to  himself.  "  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  thought 
there  was  something  I  had  forgotten." 

He  went  to  the  window,  and  unfastening  a 
bolt  threw  both  casements  wide  open. 

"  Capital  ! "  he  cried,  as  he  returned  and 
once  more  stood  over  me.  "  There  is  quite 
a  nice  breeze  now.  It  will  disperse  you 
thoroughly  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Now 
Richard,"  he  continued,  "  summon  your  resolu- 
tion ;  the  time  has  come." 

He  was  a  dreadful  object.  Eyes  glowing, 
fingers  twitching,  his  whole  figure  seemed  to  me 
to  have  expanded  to  gigantic  proportions.  He 
stooped,  forcibly  opened  my  mouth,  and  taking 
my  handkerchief  from  my  pocket,  rolled  it  up 
and  placed  it  between  my  teeth. 

Then  drawing  my  tongue  forward,  and 
taking  the  wine-glass  from  the  table,  he  poured 
the  contents  down  my  throat. 

The  next  moment  he  sprang  back  and 
stood  watching  me.  And  on  his  face  there 
was  an  expression  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
on  mortal  face  before  or  since, — the  very 
ecstasy  of  murderous  glee. 

What    I    felt,    you    may,    perhaps,    be    able 
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faintly  to  realise.  When  he  poured  the  brandy 
down  my  throat,  my  heart  seemed  to  stand 
still,  and  I  expected  nothing  less  than  death. 

And  indeed  the  effect  was  startling  enough. 

Hardly  had  I  swallowed  the  draught,  when 
I  found  myself  conscious — so  it  seemed — of 
millions  of  nerves  in  head  and  body  and 
limbs,  all  tingling  and  thrilling  and  rioting 
with  excess  of  life.  There  was  no  pain,  but 
the  suddenness  and  the  violence  of  the -shock 
made  me  think  it  was  end  of  all  things. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet.  The  cruel  bands  that 
had  held  me  fast  were  snapped,  and  I  was 
free. 

I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing,  yet  what 
I  did  was  done  swiftly  and  without  hesitation. 

I  saw  the  wretched  old  man  standing  trans- 
fixed with  amazement,  all  the  light  faded  from 
his  wide-opened  eyes,  horror  and  dismay  in 
every  line  of  face  and  figure. 

At  one  bound  I  had  him  by  the  throat. 
No  thought  of  kinship  or  of  mercy  ever 
crossed  my  mind.  He  was  to  me  only  a 
noisome  reptile  to  be  exterminated.  My  eyes 
fell  on  the  Frosted  Vial.  Still  clutching  his 
throat  with  my  right  hand,  I  seized  the  bottle 
with  the  other.  Regardless  of  the  risk,  I 
pulled  out  the  stopper  with  my  teeth. 

He  saw  my  purpose,  and  the  extremity 
of  his  terror  lent  him  strange  convulsive 
strength.  But  in  my  grip  was  the  power  or 
a  Hercules.  Gasping  for  breath,  he  vainly 
strove  to  keep  his  lips  closed.  With  a  savage 
thrust  I  drove  the  vial  between  his  teeth. 

Heavens !  Shall  I  ever  torget  it  ?  I  told 
you  I  had  his  throat  in  my  grip.  The  air 
around  me  grew  dim  as  with  a  mist.  I  felt 
the  tension  of  my  straining  fingers  suddenly 
relaxed.  Something  seemed  to  be  slipping 
through  or  from  them.     I  heard  a  sound  like 


a  choking   sob.     Then   all   was   still,   and   the 
air  was  heavy  with  a  loathsome  effluvium. 

My  adversary  had  vanished  and  I  stood 
alone. 

The  room  was  insupportable.  I  stepped 
out  through  the  open  casements  into  the 
garden,  and  wandered  about  for  some  time 
among  the  ghostly  flowers.  At  last  I  returned, 
and  found  that  every  trace  of  the  grim  deed 
had  vanished,  unless,  indeed,  the  grey  dust 
which  lay  thick  on  table  and  chairs  were 
such  a  trace. 

My  uncle's  wealth  proved  to  be  even  greater 
than  I  had  anticipated. 

The  rent  roll  of  his  Yorkshire  estates  alone 
ran  into  thousands,  and  his  foreign  investments 
were  enormous. 

He  left  also  an  asset  probably  of  yet 
greater  potential  value  than  either,  the  secret 
of  how  to  grow  pearls  as  easily  as  a  market- 
gardener  grows  peas. 

His  disappearance  furnished  a  nine  days' 
wonder.  But  his  eccentricity  had  been  long 
notorious,  and  people  had  little  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  he  had  made 
away  with  himself 

My  legal  advisers  considered  it  wiser  for 
me  to  live  here  in  strict  retirement  until  my 
plans  are  fully  matured,  and  this  is  the  very 
first  interview  I  have  granted. 

The  only  thing  that  seriously  annoys  me 
is  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Faulkener,  who  some- 
times shows  a  lack  of  polish  that  amounts  to 
positive  rudeness. 

Let  him  beware  !  The  Frosted  Vial  is 
still  in  my  possession,  and  a  few  drops  of 
the  fatal  drug  remain.  Nor,  if  I  am  reluctantly 
compelled  to  use  it  again,  shall  I  repeat  my 
uncle's  mistake  and  administer  the  afitidote 
before  the  poison. 
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TAND  back,  Motee  Lai  !  Stand 
back  all  of  you  there !  "What  is 
this  folly  ?  " 

A  white  man — an  Englishman — 
was  struggling  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
squealing,  chattering  natives,  who  were  hustling 
him  this  way  and  that,  while  those  who  could 
not  reach  him  thrust  out  threatening  arms  in 
a  hurricane  of  gesticulation. 

At  their  first  surrounding  him  he  had  tried 
to  bully  them.  Then  he  took  to  argument, 
which  they  did  not  notice,  and  finally  to  entreaty, 
which  they  did  not  answer ;  and  the  grey  light 
of  fear  had  begun  to  shine  in  his  eyes,  when  the 
scream  of  his  wife  struck  across  his  senses  with 
a  promise  of  relief,  and  then  the  voice  of  his 
brother  reassured  him  altogether. 

The  crowd  fell  away  as  they  heard  the  voice 
of  the  man  who  had  just  ridden  up,  and  the  late 
object  of  their  attention  ran  to  his  wife,  who 
had  slipped  from  her  horse,  and  was  standing 
dazed  and  limp,  waiting  for  events. 

The  man  on  horseback  stopped  him  with  a 
gesture,  and  said,  "  What's  up,  Sid  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  sure ;  better  ask  some  of 
your  chocolate-coloured  friends  here." 

The  elder  man's  lip  curled,  as  he  turned  to 
the  crowd,  and  addressing  Motee  Lai,  ])ut  a 
question  in  the  vernacular.  There  were  too 
many  replies  to  hear  at  once,  and  he  raised  his 


hand  till  silence  fell  again.  Then  he  said, 
"  Motee  Lai,  speak  thou  for  all." 

"  Heaven  -  born,  hear  thou  and  judge  the 
matter.  The  white  man  who  is  thy  friend" 
• —  Gilbert  Honray  noticed  the  deliberate 
omission  of  the  customary  "sahib" — "came 
this  day  to  our  priest,  who  is.  Heaven  knows, 
blind  and  heavy  with  years,  and  desired  to  see 
the  inside  of  the  temple.  Now  it  was  so,  that 
the  priest,  being  gentle  of  spirit,  and  moreover 
lately  healed  of  the  plague  that  was  in  his  feet, 
was  minded  to  be  in  charity  with  all  men,  and  he 
went  with  the  white  man  to  show  him  the  temple. 

"The  Presence  knows  that  there  are  many 
sacred  pictures  upon  the  walls  ?  The  white 
man,  not  reverencing  us  or  the  blindness  of 
our  priest,  took  a  stick  of  colour,  and  began  to 
draw  upon  the  pictures,  dishonouring  the  faces 
of  the  Holy  Ones  with  many  unreverend  features, 
and  all  the  while  puffed  smoke  through  his  nose 
after  the  manner  of  one  who  regards  nothing 
but  himself.  Our  priest — for  indeed  he  is  very 
old — noted  not  the  smell  of  the  smoke,  nor, 
being  blind,  was  he  aware  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  drawings ;  but  by  the  favour  of  God  all  this 
was  seen  by  me  who  speak  to  you,  as  I  passed 
by  the  door  of  the  temple.  Therefore  we 
waited  his  coming  out,  and  " — 

"Why  didn't  you  stop  him  when  you  saw 
him?"  interrupted  Honray. 
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"  Under  your  honour's  favour,  I  might  not 
go  into  the  temple  without  the  word  of  the 
priest  to  summon  me ;  and  he,  as  I  have  said, 
knew  nought  of  it." 

"It  is  well.  Go  ye  now  all  within  doors. 
To-morrow  we  will  talk  again  of  this  matter, 
and  the  sahib  shall  make  reparation." 

"  It  shall  be  so  done,  sahib.  These,"  indi- 
cating his  companions  with  a  movement  of  his 
hand,  "  will  hear  me  even  as  I  hear  the  sahib, 
who  is  an  honourable  master,  and  no  desecrator 
of  holy  things." 

The  crowd,  at  a  word  from  Motee  Lai,  dis- 
persed so  completely  and  rapidly  that  it  might 
have  been  thought  to  have  vanished.  Honray 
rode  up  to  his  own  compound  with  his  head  on 
his  breast,  thinking  deeply.  He  was  desperately 
angry  with  his  younger  brother.  There  were 
ten  years  between  them ;  Sidney  was  newly 
married,  and,  being  a  man  entirely  devoted  to 
commerce,  had  extended  his  honeymoon  to  this 
village  of  Rungpat  in  Northern  India,  in  order 
to  see  his  brother,  and  also  some  of  his  business 
correspondents,  with  a  view  to  developing  the 
Oriental  branches  of  his  trade. 

He  had  never  been  to  India  before ;  and 
Gilbert  w^elcomed  him  warmly,  made  much  of 
his  wife  (who  was  like  a  child  in  a  room  full 
of  new  toys,  and  whom  Gilbert  thought  charm- 
ing), found  him  horses  and  other  means  of 
transport,  and  altogether  looked  after  him  as 
though  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  world. 
The  multitude  of  servants  and  the  insignificant 
wages  appealed  strongly  to  the  commercial 
mind. 

In  London  Sidney  had  never  regarded  his 
own  staff  as  anything  but  business  implements, 
to  be  valued  according  to  their  quality  and 
their  market  price  ;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
he  very  shortly  conceived  a  whole-hearted  con- 


tempt for  the  natives  of  Rungpat,  though  he 
was  rather  shy  of  showing  it,  at  least  when 
Gilbert  was  about. 

Gilbert,  like  many  another  transplanted 
Englishman,  had  ended  by  feeling  a  very  strong 
interest  in,  and  almost  an  affectionate  regard 
for,  the  dark-skinned  folk  among  whom  his  work 
lay  :  he  had  respected  them  first  on  the  ground 
that  God  made  them ;  and  the  discovery  that 
He  had  made  them  in  a  different  mould  from 
himself  did  not  touch  the  roots  of  Gilbert's 
respect  at  all. 

There  had  been  one  or  two  sharp  words 
between  the  brothers,  when  Sidney's  opinion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Rungpat  had  been  shown 
somewhat  too  clearly  in  word  or  deed ;  and 
this  last  escapade  in  the  temple  fairly  disgusted 
Gilbert.  As  his  horse  turned  in  at  his  own 
gate  he  was  wondering  if  it  could  possibly  be 
true ;  not  that  he  doubted  Motee  Lai,  but  he 
could  not  bear  to  believe  that  his  own  brother 
had  behaved  so  abominably. 

The  sais  came  and  took  his  horse,  and  he 
walked  round  to  the  southern  face  of  the  house. 
There  he  found  Sidney  and  his  wife  sitting  in 
a  cane  chair,  and  the  little  woman  was  fondling 
him  as  if  she  hadn't  seen  him  for  months. 
Gilbert  went  straight  up  to  them,  and  said  to 
Sidney,  "Come  indoors,  will  you?  I  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

"Won't  it  do  out  here  in  the  cool?"  said 
Sidney. 

Gilbert  flashed  a  quick  glance  at  the  woman. 
"  I  think  you  had  better  come  inside,"  was  all 
he  said. 

Sidney's  heart  jumped  when  he  saw  his 
brother's  serious  face,  and  he  followed  at  once 
when  Gilbert  led  the  way  into  the  small  room 
where  he  did  his  writing. 

"  A  pretty  mess  you've  got  into,  Sid  ! "  said 
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Gilbert,  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  "  Whatever  made 
you  go  and  do  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Sidney  carelessly ; 
"  you  know  I  was  asleep  when  you  and  Florrie 
went  for  a  ride ;  and  when  I  woke  up  I  had  a 
peg  and  lighted  a  cheroot,  and  loafed  out  into 
the  \illage  just  for  something  to  do ;  and  when 
I  got  out  there,  it  occurred  to  me  I  had  never 
been  inside  the  temple,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  go 
in  just  to  pass  away  the  time  till  you  came 
home  :  and  then  I  met  the  old  priest  on  his 
way  there,  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  see  it ,: 
trouble  enough  I  had  too,  to  make  him  under- 
stand what  I  wanted ;  but  at  last  he  gnmted 
and  nodded  and  pointed  towards  the  temple 
door ;  so  I  marched  in  with  him.  That's 
all" 

"  And  you  hadn't  even  the  decency  to  throw 
away  your  cheroot,  and  behave  yourself  while 
you  were  inside  ?  " 

"Well,  you  know,  Gil,  your  cheroots  are  too 
good  to  throw  away ;  and  as  for  behaving,  there 
was  no  harm,  surely,  in  my  having  a  lark  with 
those  old  heathen  gods  and  goddesses.  There 
was  one  of  them  so  exactly  like  Ally  Sloper  that 
I  couldn't  help  touching  him  up  a  bit." 

"  No  harm  ?  You  silly  young  fool,  you  don't 
know  what  you  may  have  let  yourself  in  for — 
and  me  too  for  all  I  know.  Why,  the  chief 
difficulty  of  European  residence  out  here,  after 
we  get  used  to  the  climate,  is  to  get  used  to 
and  allow  for  the  religion  and  customs  of  these 
people. 

"  It  took  me  years  to  impress  upon  them  the 
fact  that  they  need  expect  no  interference  from 
me,  so  long  as  they  stop  short  of  robbery  and 
assault;  and  now,  just  as  they  were  beginning 
to  feel  the  feet  of  their  confidence  in  me,  you 
must  needs  come  along,  and,  being  my  guest, 


insult  their  priest  by  desecrating  the  temple 
and  ridiculing  his  gods  under  his  very  nose  ! 

"  It's  a  marvel  to  me  you  were  still  unharmed 
when  I  got  back ;  I'd  have  you  know  you  can't 
call  a  policeman  here  as  you  can  in  Cheapside, 
and  if  I  had  been  ten  minutes  later,  your  wife 
might  have  been  a  widow  by  this  time." 

Sid's  face  lengthened,  for  he  saw  his  brother 
meant  what  he  said.  But  he  replied,  with  the 
instinct  of  his  class — 

"  Well,  old  chap,  I  suppose  it's  only  a  ques- 
tion of  paying,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Paying!"  cried  Gilbert.  "If  there  is  one 
thing  I  deplore  about  you  men  who  come  out 
from  Home,  it  is  your  idea  that  everjthing  can 
be  bought !  You  are  dealing,  remember,  with 
a  body  of  tradition  beside  which  your  own 
history  is  a  mere  mushroom  of  yesterday ;  you 
insult  it  and  trample  on  the  feelings  of  those 
who  govern  their  Uves  by  it,  and  then  you 
think  you  can  heal  the  wounds  with  a  few 
paltry  pounds  ! 

"  How  is  your  beastly  money  going  to  restore 
me  the  influence  I  must  necessarily  lose  ?  You 
know  the  bulk  of  these  villagers  are  in  my 
employ,  either  on  the  plantation  or  about  the 
house ;  and  apart  from  any  ci\-ilising  I  may 
have  been  able  to  do,  you  may,  to  put  it  on 
the  lowest  ground,  have  ruined  me  financially. 
But  it's  no  good  talking  about  that  now ;  I 
must  wait  and  see ;  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  you  and  Florrie  away  safely." 

"By  Jove,  old  man,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
it's  as  serious  as  that  ?  " 

"  I  'do  indeed ;  and  I  shall  be  devilish  glad 
if  you  can  get  away  at  once.  You'd  better 
start  packing  to-night,  and  to-morrow  we'll  make 
the  best  apology  we  can.  I  told  Motee  Lai  to 
bring  the  priest  up  here  in  the  morning." 

"  But  .  .  .  but,  Gil,  we've  taken  our  passage 
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home  in  the  Irkutsk^  and  she  doesnt  sail  till 
next  week  .  .  .  and  I  don't  want  to  hang  about 
Calcutta  with  Rome." 

"Very  well,  stop  here  then;  but  I  shall  be 
deuced  glad  to  see  the  last  of  you." 

Happily  all  Gilbertrs  fears  were  not  realised. 
When  they  arrived  the  next  day,  Motee  Lai 
and  the  priest  seemed  less  excited  by  indigna- 
tion than  concerned  for  the  disgrace  that  had 
befallen  the  temple. 

Gilbert  made  them  an  apologetic  speech,  in 
which  he  dilated  on  his  brother's  ignorance  of 
native  customs  in  langtiage  that  made  Sidnejr 
wince,  for  he  felt  that  they  all  reg;arded  him  as  a 
very  insignificant  person  indeed ;  threw  in  a  few 
remarks  about  his  wealth,  which  the  two  heard 
unmoved;  and  finally  ofiered  to  pay  for  all 
cleaning  of  the  pictures,  and  whatever  purifica- 
tion ser\ices  might  be  necessary,  and  also  to 
give  the  priest  a  hundred  rupees  for  himselJ^ 
and  another  two  hundred  to  be  expended  upon 
the  temple  in  any  way  he  might  think  proper. 

The  old  man  heard  in  silence,  and  Motee 
Lai  said  to  him :  "  My  father,  thou  hast  heard 
the  sahib's  words.  This  matter  is  in  thy  hands, 
as  servant  of  the  gods." 

"  It  is  true,  my  son,"  replied  the  old  man, 
raising  his  sightless  eyeballs  and  fixing  them  by 
some  instinct  on  Sidney's  face ;  "  I  will  go  and 
pray,  and  we  wiU  return  at  sundown." 

Not  another  word  did  they  utter.  With  his 
staff  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  on  !Motee  Lai's 
shoulder,  the  old  man  tottered  down  the  drive 
and  out  at  the  gate  of  the  compound.  Honray, 
who  knew  their  ways,  signed  to  Sidney  to  keep 
silence,  a  command  he  found  it  hard  enough  to 
obey. 

AMien  they  were  out  of  earshot,  Sidney,  who 
r^arded  the  affair  with  the  equanimity  which 
is  the  even-day  panoply  of  a  well-rested  British 


citizen,  was  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  fears 
his  brother  still  seemed  to  entertain. 

"  Youll  see,  theyTl  come  up  and  accej. .  ^    - : 
offer  with   gratitude    this    evaiin^"    he  said. 
"And  so  they  ou^t  to,  by  gad!      Fi  .^^- 
twenty  pounds  for  chalking  a  bit  of 
rather  stiff,  GiL" 

"  I  only  hope  they  may,"  said  Gilbat  gravely ; 
"  and  I  don't  think  it  improves  your  conduct  to 
exhibit  any  sort  of  meanness." 

"  Oh,  my  conduct ! "  said  Sidn^  impatioifly ; 
"  why,  anyone  would  think  I  had  run  away  with 
one  of  their  wives  to  hear  you  talk ! " 

"  You  might  almost  as  weU,"  replied  Gilbert, 
and  the  subject  dropped. 

But  Sidney  had  the  laugh  again  that  evening, 
when  the  priest  and  Motee  Lai  r^umedL  What 
happened  was  this.  Just  afier  diimer  a  message 
was  brought  to  say  the  two  were  waiting  in  the 
verandah;  and  the  brothers  and  Mis.  Sidney 
went  out  to  them.  The  priest  was  silent,  and 
!Motee  Lai  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'•  Heaven-bom,  my  father  here,  who  is  an  old 
man  and  unready  with  his  tongue  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sahib4o^  has  bidden  me  speak 
as  follows-  It  is  not  well  done  for  the  cuckoo 
to  foul  the  nest  that  does  not  bdong  to  him, 
or  for  the  son  of  the  stranger  to  mock  at  that 
which  he  does  not  understand ;  and  it  is  in  our 
minflf;  that  had  this  happoied  in  the  sahib's 
country  there  would  have  been  talk  of  gaols 
and  bonds. 

"  But  the  gods  distinguish,  and  lay  not  upon 
the  back  of  the  ignorant  all  the  stripes  that 
belong  to  the  vicious  ;  and  who  are  we  to  judge 
otherwise?  The  sahib's  firia[id  has  expressed 
contrition  for  that  he  did  unwittingly "  (Sidney 
had  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  take  die  earliest  opportunity),  "  and  if 
the  money  be  paid  as  offeied,  the  conclusion  oS. 
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the  matter  is  that  it  is  forgotten,  as  though  it 
had  never  been.  Also  my  two  sons  >vill  be 
employed  in  the  cleaning.  Nay,  there  is  yet 
more.  In  token  of  the  forgetting,  and  for  a 
sign  of  the  feeling  that  should  be  between 
friends,  my  father  hath  here  somewhat  of  a  gift 
for  the  mem-sahib." 

The  three  watched  with  astonishment,  as  the 
aged  priest  took  from  under  his  robe  something 
that  glittered.  Then  in  his  quavering  voice  he 
said  slowly,  and  with  many  pauses — 

"Sahib,  your  priests  have  been  here  from 
time  to  time  and  spoken  to  my  people — such 
as  would  listen — of  forgiving  those  that  sin 
against  us.  I  know,  though  I  did  not  hear 
them  myself.  I  could  have  told  them  that  we 
knew  of  that  doctrine  when  their  fathers  were 
yet  unborn.  Will  the  mem-sahib  come  for- 
ward ?  " 

Half-frightened,  half-amused,  Florrie  took  a 
step  or  two  forward,  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  old  man's  as  he  groped  in  front  of  him. 

He  said :  "  Mem-sahib,  I  have  seen  many 
days,  and  to  such  an  one  as  I  the  gods  tell 
many  things.  They  have  told  me  that  this  thy 
husband  did  was  foolishness  and  not  wicked- 
ness ;  they  have  bidden  me  forget,  since  they 
alone  will  remember ;  and  for  a  sign  thereof 
they  have  bidden  me  give  thee  this  stone,  which 
shall  grace  thy  beauty  (of  which  I  have  heard) 
and  bring  to  thy  heart  the  treasure  of  wondrous 
dreams." 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  her  hand  a  string  of 
beads,  of  which  all  except  the  centre  one  were 
of  carved  silver  ;  and  that  one  was  a  magnifi- 
cent green  turquoise,  as  large  as  a  small  nut, 
inscribed  here  and  there  with  what  looked  like 
the  letters  of  some  forgotten  tongue,  the  char- 
acters being  richly  gilt. 

Florrie  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  her 


life,  and  saying,  "  Thank  you,  oh,  thank  you  ! " 
she  ran  to  show  it  to  her  husband.  He,  how- 
ever, was  begging  Gilbert  to  say  something  on 
his  behalf;  so  Gilbert  said — 

"The  sahib  wishes  you  well,  venerable  friend, 
and  you  also,  O  Motee  Lai,  for  ye  are  mes- 
sengers of  peace  and  right  judgment.  It  would 
not  be  well  for  men  instructed  of  the  gods  as 
ye  are  to  confound  ignorance  with  sin.  Yet 
even  for  ignorance  there  is  sorrow ;  and  the 
sahib  goes  over  seas  to  tell  his  kin  that  ye  met 
the  word  of  his  sorrow  with  kindness,  and 
stopped  the  mouth  of  repentance  with  a  gift. 
Have  I  said  well  ?  " 

"  It  is  well  said,  Heaven-born.  Only  let  the 
mem -sahib  look  to  it  that  she  wear  not  the 
bead  where  the  men  of  this  nation  can  see  it ; 
for  there  is  no  such  stone  in  all  India  besides  ; 
and  there  be  many  who,  knowing  I  am  an 
old  man  and  poor,  would  say  I  have  sold  the 
treasure  of  my  temple  for  silver;  not  know- 
ing that  I  am  bidden  of  the  gods.  Have  we 
the  Presence's  leave  to  go  ?  " 

"  Ye  have  my  leave,"  said  Gilbert,  "  and  the 
money  shall  be  paid  to  thee  when  thou  wilt." 

There  was  not  another  word  spoken  on  either 
side.  The  two  went  away ;  and  so  long  as  he 
lived  Gilbert  never  forgot  the  picture  of  the 
aged  man  leaning  on  his  young  companion, 
passing  slowly  and  with  a  strange  dignity  along 
the  road  through  the  moonlit  compound. 

Sidney  and  Florrie  were  overjoyed  at  the 
result  of  the  evening's  deliberations,  and  though 
Gilbert  still  looked  grave,  he  could  not  help 
showing  that  he  felt  a  certain  amount  of  relief. 

Sidney  rallied  him  a  good  deal  about  his 
dismal  prophesyings,  and  said,  "  I  told  you  so, 
Gil ;  these  people's  consciences  are  quite  Occi- 
dental and  modern  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.     They  could 
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not  hold  out  against  the  munificent  sum  you 
offered  them  ;  and  the  plain  proof  that  less  than 
half  would  have  been  sufficient  is  that  they 
have  made  my  wife  a  present  that  would  be 
worth  anything  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  guineas 
in  Bond  Street." 

Gilbert  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  pity. 
"  If  you  imagine,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "  that  they 
gave  Florrie  that  necklace  in  consequence  of 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  our  munificence, 
you  merely  show  that  you  have  everything  yet 
to  learn  about  the  Oriental  nature.  There's 
some  reason  for  it  that  I  don't  understand,  and 
I  almost  wish  " — 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  interrupted  Sidney,  "  it's 
merely  a  question  of  money  for  money's  worth. 
But  you'd  better  save  the  old  chap's  reputation, 
Florrie,  by  not  wearing  it  till  we  get  home." 

"Of  course,  Sid,"  said  his  wife;  "I'll  go  and 
put  it  away  at  once." 

The  last  days  of  their  visit  passsd  quietly 
enough.  They  had  no  further  communication 
either  with  Motee  Lai  or  the  priest ;  the  clean- 
ing of  the  temple  wall  was  begun  and  finished, 
and  the  price  paid  as  had  been  agreed. 

The  day  before  they  were  to  start  for  Cal- 
cutta, Florrie  was  filling  the  last  of  her  trunks, 
and  she  took  the  necklace  out  of  its  wrappings 
to  have  one  more  look  at  it  before  packing  it 
up.  It  lay  in  her  hand,  glittering  in  the  strong 
light ;  and  she  took  up  bead  after  bead,  with  a 
childlike  delight  in  the  ever-varying  maze  of 
their  carved  patterns. 

When  she  came  to  the  turquoise,  she  turned 
it  to  and  fro,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  decipher 
those  strange  markings,  that  looked  so  like 
writing  and  yet  were  so  meaningless  to  her. 

The  thing  fascinated  her ;  her  face  became 
set,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  jewel  in  a  pro- 
longed unwinking  stare;  she  grew  unconscious 


of  where  she  was  or  what  she  was  doing ;  only 
she  gazed  and  gazed  as  though  life  itself  were 
not  long  enough  to  trace  the  shiitings  of  those 
strange  characters. 

For  they  did  shift,  that  was  perfectly  clear ; 
the  half -circles  straightened  themselves  into 
lines,  the  lines  inclined  towards  each  other, 
touched,  grew  apart  again,  as  though  some  un- 
canny child  were  trying  to  bewilder  her  by  mov- 
ing the  pieces  of  a  cunningly  designed  puzzle. 

And  she  stood  there  gazing  into  the  green 
stone  with  its  writhing  tangle  of  golden  char- 
acters, forgetful  of  her  surroundings,  even  of 
her  own  personality,  straining  every  faculty  to 
trace  some  meaning  in  the  endless  change  and 
counter-change. 

It  was  thus  her  husband  found  her  when  he 
came  to  see  if  she  wanted  any  assistance.  She 
stood  there  white-faced,  eager,  panting  with 
excitement,  and  took  no  notice  of  his  entrance, 
till,  catching  sight  of  the  expression  in  her  face, 
he  said,  "  Why,  child ! "  and  then  she  held 
the  necklace  out  to  him  and  said  in  a  whisper, 
"  Look  !  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  What  does  what  mean  ?  It's  your  necklace, 
that's  all.     It's  all  right,  dear." 

"  Yes,  but  look  at  it !  look  how  the  lines 
shift  and  veer  and  slide  over  it,  always  trying 
to  make  some  word — always  trying — trying"— 
Her  voice  died  away  into  a  little  moan,  and 
she  fluttered  down  at  his  feet  in  a  faint,  while 
the  necklace  fell  tinkling  to  the  floor. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  "  cried  Sidney,  "  here, 
Florrie  darling  !  Florrie  !  don't  be  silly  —  it's 
all  right,  Flo— I'm  here — Sid's  with  you,"  and 
he  lifted  her  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  and 
began  to  fan  her  diligently. 

In  a  few  moments  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
said— "What  is  it,  Sid  dear?  Have  I  been 
asleep  ? " 
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"I  don't  think  you're  quite  well,  pet,  are 
your" 

"  Oh  yes,  I'm  well,  but  so  sleej)y.  Can  I 
sleep  again  for  a  bit  ?  " 

"Of  course,  darling.  I'll  call  you  at  lunch- 
timo." 

She  had  already  fallen  asU^ep,  without  waiting 
for  his  permission.  Sidney  watched  her  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  and  picked  up  the 
necklace. 

He  looked  at  it  himself,  with  a  laugh  at  her 
odd  fancy,  when  he  was  astounded  to  see  the 
gold  lines  upon  the  turquoise  beginning  to 
twist  and  weave  in  and  out,  as  she  had  said. 
He  looked  closer,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  fact ;  and  he  not  unnaturally  remarked, 
"  Well,  I'm  d d  ! " 

"  Well,  I'm  d d  ! "  said  a  voice  which  at 

first  he  did  not  recognise  as  his  wife's,  so  dull 
and  apathetic  was  it.  He  faced  round  upon 
her,  but  she  was  still  fast  asleep,  and  the  stone 
drew  his  eyes  upon  it  again ;  and  then  a  curious 
thing  happened.  Every  thought  concerning  the 
stone,  as  it  took  shape  in  his  mind,  was  put 
into  speech  by  his  sleeping  wite  ;  each  attempt 
to  read  the  characters,  to  spell  them  into  words, 
was  laboriously  repeated  by  her  without  a  varia- 
tion ;  and  yet  he  himself  was  so  intent  upon 
the  stone  that  he  only  remembered  this  after- 
wards. 

At  last  the  thread  of  his  attention  was  broken. 
Gilbert's  voice,  shouting  his  name,  made  its 
way  to  his  possessed  senses ;  and  he  thrust 
the  necklace  into  his  pocket,  and  was  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  cold,  that  his  pulse  was 
beating  abnormally,  and  that  he  was  as  tired 
mentally  as  though  he  had  been  making  out 
hi?  yearly  balance  sheet.  He  went  and  met 
Gilbert,  who  said,  "  What  on  earth's  the  matter, 
Sid?" 


"  I  don't  know — the  heat,  I  suppose — give 
me  some  brandy,  there's  a  good  chap." 

Gilbert  gave  him  a  drink,  and  then  proceeded 
to  explain  the  arrangements  for  their  departure. 
The  next  day  they  took  train  for  Calcutta ;  after 
a  thirteen  mile  drive  to  the  station,  Florrie 
seemed  to  be  quite  herself  again,  but  made  no 
allusion  to  the  necklace ;  neither  did  Sidney, 
who,  as  a  business  man,  felt  a  little  bit  ashamed 
of  himself. 

But  when  the  journey  was  about  half  over, 
Florrie  suddenly  said,  "  Oh  !  my  necklace ! 
What  did  I  do  with  it?" 

"  It's  all  right,  darling ;  I  have  it.  I  picked 
it  up  and  put  it  in  my  pocket  while  you  were 
asleep  yesterday." 

"While  I  was  asleep  ...  let  me  think,  Sid; 
wasn't  there — didn't  something  funny  happen 
about  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  little  bit  odd,"  said  Sidney  ;  "  don't 
you  remember  ?  you  said  the  lines  were 
moving." 

"Oh,  so  they  were!"  said  Florrie,  "and  I 
kept  on  trying,  trying  to  read  them,  and  I 
couldn't,  and  then  I  got  sleepy." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sidney,  "  that  was  it ;  and  then  I 
looked  at  it,  and  I  must  have  been  giddy  too, 
for  I  thought  myself  the  lines  wouldn't  keep 
still ;  but  the  funniest  thing  was  that  everything 
I  thought,  you  said,  although  you  were  asleep 
all  the  time." 

"No!  did  I?"  she  cried.  "Oh,  Sid,  how 
/ove/y !  Perhaps  it's  a  real  magic  stone  after 
all  !     Do  let  us  look  at  it  again." 

He  took  it  out  of  the  pocket  where  it  had 
remained  for  thirty  hours,  and  there  it  lay  in 
his  hand,  as  harmless  a  jewel  as  ever  tempted 
a  man  to  commit  a  crime.  They  watched  it 
together,  and  neither  of  them  was  conscious 
of  any  sort  of  mental  disturbance;  there  was 
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no  shifting  of  the  lines  now;  and  they  had 
leisure  to  admire  the  intense  depth  of  colour 
of  the  stone,  and  speculate  upon  its  origin. 
But  presently,  without  knowing  how,  they  were 
both  fast  asleep. 

When  they  woke  again,  which  they  did  at  an 
instant,  it  was  night,  and  they  were  within  an 
hour  of  their  destination.     Florrie  said — 

"  Sid,  I  have  had  such  a  funny  dream  " 

"Have  you,  pet?  so  have  I." 

"  Yes,  I  thought  I  was  in  a — with  a — watching 
a —  Why,  how  funny,  Sid  !  I  can't  remember  a 
single  thing  I  saw  ! " 

"Just  my  case  too,  darling."  Sidney  was 
growing  interested. 

"But  I  remember  what  I  heard,  perfectly.  I 
remember  this  :  '  It  is  marked  with  the  Holy 
Names.  It  came  from  the  Place  of  Dreams, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  greenest  of  the  Three 
Hills,  where  thou  goest  up  from  the  shrine. 
Shabi  won  it,  and  it  was  wrought  by  his  brother 
Shemi,  to  be  a  bond  between  lovers,  unless 
wickedness  be  upon  them  that  hath  not  been 
washed  away.  But  if  wickedness  be  upon  them, 
then  it  shall  be  a  scourge  for  their  backs,  and 
a  hot  fire  of  destruction  wherein  they  shall 
consume  away.'     That's  all,  Sid." 

"  You're  not  fooling  me,  darling  ? "  said 
Sidney. 

"  Fooling  you  ?  no  indeed  !     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  what  you  have  said,  word  for  word, 
and  syllable  for  syllable,  was  what  I  heard  in 
my  own  dream." 

"  Then  it  ts  a  kind  of  magic  stone,  Sid  1  Don't 
you  remember  the  old  priest  said  it  should 
bring  me  '  treasure  of  wondrous  dreams '  ?  and 
it  was  made  to  be  a  '  bond  between  lovers  ' !  " 

This  was  the  first  of  several  experiences  of 
the  same  kind.  They  found  that  if  they  looked 
at  the  turquoise  together,  they  soon  got  irre- 


sistibly sleepy,  and  that  each  dreamed  the  same 
dream,  as  though  there  had  been  but  one  brain 
between  them  to  receive  and  remember  the 
impression.  But  neither  of  them  cared  to  look 
at  the  stone  when  the  other  was  not  present. 

The  Irkutsk  was  nearing  the  straits  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  having  made  an  excel- 
lent passage  across  the  Indian  Ocean.  For  the 
first  time,  Florrie  was  wearing  her  necklace ; 
and  it  had  met  with  its  full  meed  of  admiration 
from  their  fellow-passengers. 

Sid  and  Florrie  were  going  on  deck  after 
lunch,  when  one  of  the  crew,  a  Lascar,  as  they 
passed,  uttered  a  shriek  and  made  a  snatch  at 
the  stone  as  it  hung  at  her  neck. 

Of  course  there  were  many  hands  to  hold 
him  still,  but  he  gave  them  all  employment ; 
while  his  eyes  blazed,  and  such  a  rush  of  words 
came  from  his  lips  as  none  present  had  ever 
heard  from  one  of  his  nation. 

He  was  evidently  furiously  angrj^,  though  not 
a  word  could  either  Sid  or  Florrie  understand ; 
but  it  was  plain  that  his  remarks  bore  reference 
to  the  turquoise,  and  that  it  would  not  be  well  for 
the  owner  or  her  protector  to  be  at  his  mercy. 

Presently  one  of  the  men  who  were  holding 
him  said  to  Sidney,  "  He  keeps  saying  you 
stole  it  from  a  man  named  Budni,  priest  of 
the  temple  at  Rungpat." 

"I  didn't,"  said  Sidney.  "Budni  gave  it  to 
my  wife." 

The  man  translated,  and  then  the  Hindoo's 
face  became  distorted  with  passion,  and  he 
paled  under  his  copper  skin.  He  cast  his  eyes 
upward,  and,  regardless  of  anyone  round  him, 
spoke  for  a  few  seconds  with  the  intensity  of 
a  Salvation  Army  leader  at  extempore  prayer. 

The  man  who  had  translated  tried  not  to 
look  serious,  but  ended  by  looking  frightened. 
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"What's  he  saying?"  asked  Phonic,  shrinking 
back  from  the  sight  of  his  passion. 

"Oh,  nothing,  only  a  lot  of  jargon,"  said 
the  other.  "  All  the  same,"  he  whispered  to 
Sidney,  *'  I  shall  try  and  get  the  skipper  to  put 
him  in  irons ;  he  evidently  has  no  feeling  of 
friendship  towards  you,  for  he  has  just  been 
praying  that,  as  you  could  not  have  got  the 
stone  from  Budni  except  by  means  of  a  crime, 
so  the  stone  itself  may  be  your  punishment. 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Is  there  a  yarn  about 
it?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  some  time,"  said  Sidney ;  "  I 
want  to  get  the  wife  away  now."  He  took  her 
up  on  the  deck,  saying  nothing  about  what  he 
had  just  heard  ;  and  it  was  soon  decided  among 
them  that  the  Lascar  was  mad,  and  as  such 
unworthy  of  further  attention. 

Sid  and  Florrie  had  got  into  the  habit  of  look- 
ing at  the  stone  the  last  thing  before  they  went 
to  sleep,  just  for  the  fun  of  dreaming  the  same 
thing  and  comparing  notes  afterwards. 

But  on  this  night  they  neither  of  them  cared 
to  look  at  it  as  usual ;  Florrie  took  off  her 
necklace  and  put  it  straight  into  the  bag  it  was 
kept  in. 

There  were  two  bunks  in  their  cabin,  one  at 
right  angles  to  the  other. 

Sid  occupied  the  one  under  the  port-hole, 
and  Florrie's  was  placed  so  that  when  the  door 
was  open  it  hid  the  pillow  and  the  head  of  the 
bunk. 

At  the  opposite  side  was  a  looking-glass 
and  some  shelves,  where  Sid  kept  his  razors 
and  hair  brushes. 

They  went  to  sleep  as  usual,  but  they  did 
not  dream. 

Only  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  when 
the  dark  was  just  beginning  to  fail,  Sid  woke 
with  one  idea  in  his  mind.     He  knew  exactly 


what  he  had  to  do,  and  he  slipped  from  his 
bunk  and  tiptoed  across  the  cabin  in  his  pyjamas 
to  get  his  razor. 

He  knew  just  how  she  was  lying,  this  woman 
who  had  brought  the  curse  upon  him  ;  his 
whole  soul  was  red  with  the  need  of  slaughter, 
and  now  there  should  be  slaughter,  and  just 
punishment. 

He  picked  up  the  razor,  and  turned  to  his 
wife's  sleeping-place  ...  to  see  her,  in  the 
rapidly  growing  light,  standing  over  his  own 
bunk,  with  a  long  hairpin  of  carved  steel  in 
her  hand,  a  toy  he  had  bought  for  her  at  Rome 
on  their  way  out,  as  sharp  as  a  stiletto. 

She  turned  from  the  empty  bunk,  and  their 
eyes  met. 

Each  had  difficulty  to  recognise  the  other's 
features,  behind  the  wild  murder-hunger  in  the 
eyes. 

For  just  one  over-laden  moment  they  stood 
so,  face  to  face  with  the  unknown  horror  of 
themselves. 

Then  they  began  to  draw  nearer  to  one 
another,  till  the  shine  of  something  on  the  floor 
drew  their  eyes  upon  it  as  by  one  irresistible 
impulse. 

It  was  the  necklace  they  had  put  away  the 
night  before. 

Florrie  shrieked  and  fainted, 

That  broke  the  spell. 

Sid  put  up  his  razor,  and  called  the  stewardess, 
and  with  some  difficulty  they  restored  Florrie 
to  consciousness,  but  not  to  sense. 

She  was  delirious  for  several  days,  but  the 
ship's  doctor  was  a  skilful  man,  and  about  a 
week  later  she  said  to  Sid  in  a  terrified  whisper, 
"  Where's  the  necklace?" 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  darling.  I 
threw  it  overboard  myself." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  was  all  Florrie  said. 


'■'I  'eau  as  Yoa  don't  walk  hout  with  'Arry  Smith  any  more." 
"No,  'e  wanted  me  to  meet  'im  incandescently,  and  I  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing, 
so  I  chucked  'im.'' 
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THE   STORY   OF   A  WAR   STORY 


By 

William  James 


IDA  wanted  to   ask  her  husband  how  he 
had  fared  in  his  search  for  a  situation, 
but   his   silence   told   her   he    had    no 
good  news. 


She  had  faith  that  he  would  —  ultimately. 
Meanwhile,  editors  were  not  exactly  outbidding 
each  other  for  his  work,  the  rent  was  overdue, 
and  a  hash  diet  was  getting  tiresome.     Hence 


As  she  watched  his  pale,  brooding  face,  her     the  necessity  for  another  clerkship, 
thoughts  glanced  back  over  the  last  two  years  !  "You're  sure  to  find  something  before  long, 


Two    years    ago,    on    the 


strength 


of    the 


dear.     Do  you  know  what  I've  been  thinking  ?  " 
acceptance   of  a   few   of  his   short   stories   by  He     quizzed     her    through    his    eyeglasses, 

good  magazines,  he  had  thrown  up  a  passable     "  You  were  sure  six  months  ago,  when  I  began 
clerkship  and  come  home  to  be  a  literary  man.        to  look,  weren't  you,  Ida  ?  " 


Ah,  he  was  going  to  do  great  things  two 
years  ago  ! 

Then,  he  saw  the  world  as  a  place  created 
for  him  to  write  about.  Now,  he  sneered  at 
himself  as  one  of  a  horde  of  mediocrities — an 
absurdly  average  specimen  of  Board  School 
culture. 

One's  only  hope  of  being  original  nowadays, 
he  said,  was  not  to  write.  And  he  half  meant 
it — although  he  went  on  writing. 

Ida,  with  feminine  serenity  or  intuition, 
struck  the  balance  between  his  enthusiasm 
and  his  pessimism. 

She  knew  the  measure  of  his  capacity  better 
than  he  knew  it  himself.  He  was  no  genius, 
and  he  was  no  mediocrity.  He  had  a  moderate 
talent — quite  as  much  talent  as  many  a  man 
who  had  achieved  a  moderate  success.  And 
she  could  not  see  why  he  too  should  not 
achieve  a  moderate  success — ultimately. 


"  So  I  was,  and  so  I  am,"  she  said  calmly. 
"  If  one  of  us  has  no  hope,  the  other  must 
hope  for  both.  But  let  me  tell  you  what 
I've  been  thinking.     It's  about  the  war" — 

"  Oh,  damn  the  war  ! "  he  cried  furiously, 
jumping  up  and  striding  about  the  kitchen. 
"  Not  a  line  have  I  sold  since  this  infernal 
war  was  rumoured.  Even  the  miserable  corner 
I  had  managed  to  secure  of  the  few  magazines 
that  are  left  to  a  fellow  with  a  conscience  is 
collared  for  war  stuff." 

"Then  why  have  a  conscience  ?  "  said  Ida. 

This  question  seemed  to  amuse  him  ;  his 
eyes  twinkled  as  he  contemplated  it.  But 
instead  of  answering  it,  he  came  back  to  his 
chair  and  said — ■ 

"  I  suppose  the  Lord  has  sent  this  war  for 
the  sudden  and  merciful  annihilation  of  small 
authors,  but  it  wasn't  nice  of  Him  to  wait 
till  I'd  thrown  up  my  berth." 
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"  The  war  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  for  us,"  said  his  confident  wife. 
"  Look  at  the  vacancies  all  these  reservists  and 
volunteers  are  leaving  behind  them.  You're 
sure'  to  get  something.  But  you  didn't  hear 
my  suggestion,  Ralph.  Seeing  that  editors 
are  so  keen  after  war  stuff,  why — why  — 
why  "— 

He  was  eyeing  her  threateningly.  "  Go 
on  !  "  he  said. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  write  war  stuff  too  ?  " 
she  finished  valiantly. 

"  I  knew,  I  knew,"  he  fumed,  glaring  scorn- 
fully at  the  fire.  '•'  I've  been  waiting  for  that 
suggestion  every  day.  If  you  could  burn  my 
stories  and  nail  me  to  rubbishy  journalism, 
you'd  be  happy.  Yes,  you  would.  Oh,  you 
women  !     Bah  ! " 

He  had  silenced  her  thus  before  ;  but  the 
case  was  too  desperate  for  retreat  now. 

"Why  should  you  be  ashamed  to  write  for 
money  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  he  said,  folding  his  arms 
obstinately. 

"  Listen,  Ralph.  You've  often  said  you'd 
rather  earn  a  sovereign  by  literature  than  ten 
by  commerce.  But  a  sovereign  won't  buy 
more  than  a  sovereign's  worth  even  if  it's 
minted  in  heaven,  will  it?" 

"  Hang  it,  am  I  not  doing  m,y  level  best 
to  get  back  to  commerce  ?  Don't  I  go  to 
the  newspaper  offices  every  morning,  and  stand 
like  a  condemned  lunatic  before  those  endless 
lists  of  '  wanteds,'  and  come  home  and  waste 
my  days  writing  begging  letters  called,  for 
irony's  sake,  '  applications  for  employment '  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know  you  do,  and  it's  noble 
of  you,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  succeed.  But, 
Ralph,  we  want  money  at  once.  A  few  pounds, 
until  you  do  succeed.     Our  savings  are  all  gone  ; 


we're  in  debt  everywhere  ;  and  the  landlord  is 
getting  cross." 

"  And  so  you  want  me  to  write  war  stuff?  " 

"  Yes.  Or  anything  that  will  bring  in  a  few 
pounds  (juickly." 

He  laughed  at  her  glib  "anything."  Then 
he  laughed  at  himself. 

"  Ida,  that's  only  rot  about  my  conscience. 
Unadulterated  rot.  It  takes  as  much  talent — 
of  a  sort — to  write  for  Thin  Bits  or  Comic 
Stabs  or  to  write  war  stuff,  as  to  write  the  Iliad. 
I  haven't  got  that  sort  of  talent.  If  I  had  I 
wouldn't  hide  it  in  a  napkin.  There  are  plenty 
like  me.     And  we  all  have  exquisite  consciences." 

"  You  might  try,  dear." 

"  I've  tried.     And  tried.     And  tried." 

Poor  Ida's  disappointment  was  bitter.  She 
could  not  keep  back  her  tears,  although  she 
tried  hard  not  to  disturb  him  with  any  display 
of  emotion. 

Her  hopeful  temperament  had  led  her  to 
expect  some  result  from  her  suggestion  that 
he  should  turn  his  pen  to  rough-and-ready  work 
in  this  the  time  of  their  need.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  her  that  he  had  done  so  already, 
without  success. 

She  thanked  God  they  had  no  children. 

The  postman's  rat-tat,  followed  by  a  thud 
against  the  lobby  floor.  Husband  and  wife 
exchanged  a  wondering  look,  which  gave  way 
in  a  moment  to  one  of  bleak  disillusionment. 

Ida  went  out  quietly  and  returned  with  a  big, 
bulging  envelope,  which  she  laid  on  the  table. 
Ralph  tore  it  open — a  rejected  story.  With  a 
curse,  he  flung  it  into  the  fire. 

Ida  snatched  it  out.  He  stepped  toward  her, 
as  though  to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  his 
passionate  mood,  then  threw  up  his  arms  in 
weary  surrender  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

"  What's  the  good  ?  "  he  sighed  querulously. 


Zbc  StoiT  of  a  Mar  Stors 
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The  manuscript  was  blackened  at  the  edges, 
but  the  writuig  had  escaped.  Ida  turned  the 
leaves  and  scanned  the  familiar  small,  legible 
caligraphy.  She  had  learned  the  trick  of  catch- 
ing the  drift  of  a  story  in  a  few  hasty  glances. 

"Why,  Ralph,"  she  cried  breathlessly,  "this 
is  just  the  very  thing  ! " 

"  The  very  thing  for  the  fire,"  he  growled. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  very  thing  for  the 
times,  for  the  editors,  the  very  thing  to  bring 
us  a  nice  little  cheque.  A  few  touches,  a  little 
South  African  background,  and  you've  a  war 
story  that  you  can  sell  with  the  greatest  of  ease." 

"  What  do  I  know  about  South  Africa  ?  " 

The  humour  of  hesitating  to  make  a  war 
story  because  of  ignorance  of  South  Africa 
struck  them  both,  and  they  laughed  aloud. 

Lenton's  laughter  dispelled  his  moodiness. 
He  took  the  manuscript  from  Ida  and  ran 
his  eyes  over  it.     By  Jove  !  she  was  right. 

The  story  was  a  study  in  cowardice,  written  with 
no  topical  intention.  But  by  clothing  his  char- 
acters in  khaki,  substituting  military  incidents 
for  civilian,  and  adding  a  little  "  South  African 
background,"  the  thing  could  be  converted  into 
a  marketable  war  story  in  less  than  an  hour. 

And  that  without  laying  a  finger  on  the 
carefully  -  wrought  psychology,  of  which  the 
action  was  but  the  flimsiest  framework. 

He  cut  away  the  burnt  edges  of  the  manu- 
script and  began  the  task  of  revision  at  once. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  the  Lentons' 
affairs  took  a  turn  for  the  better. 

The  war  story  was  bought,  published,  and 
paid  for  with  wonderful  despatch  by  the  editor 
of  a  weekly  journal  that  was  bright  and  popular 
without  being  vulgar.  And  better  still,  Lenton 
found  a  situation. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  a  situation  left  vacant 


by  a  reservist  who  had  gone  to  the  front,  such 
as  Ida  had  foretold  for  hor  husband. 

Lenton  was  informed  by  his  employer  that 
his  services  were  only  required  until  the  return 
of  the  reservist — if  the  reservist  ever  returned. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  high-class  situation  ; 
a  sort  of  rough  clerkship  in  a  provision  ware- 
house, varied  by  occasional  muscular  exercises 
with  laden  trucks ;  and  the  salary  was  eight- 
and-twenty  shillings. 

The  warehouse  was  in  London,  and  Lenton 
had  to  take  cheap  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood 
until  there  was  a  visible  prospect  of  him  holding 
on  long  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  bring 
Ida  up  from  their  Southampton  home. 

By  the  time  he  had  paid  his  landlady,  and 
sent  a  remittance  to  Ida,  there  was  not  a  great 
amount  left  for  luxuries. 

Still,  he  could  live  cheaply  ;  he  was  not  afraid 
of  work  ;  London  was  an  undiscovered  country 
to  him,  full  of  useful  material :  on  the  whole,  the 
advantages  of  his  new  position  outweighed  its 
shortcomings. 

The  same  would  have  been  said  of  almost 
any  berth  by  the  poor,  jaded  literary  man,  sick 
of  unsuccess,  and  longing  for  the  freedom  from 
worry  which  comes  wath  regular  wages. 

Two  months  passed  before  Lenton  saw  his 
way  clear  to  bring  Ida  to  London. 

One  Saturday  morning  in  January  he  dropped 
a  note  on  his  employer's  desk  asking  permission 
to  leave  an  hour  early  to  catch  the  Southampton 
excursion.  Later,  he  was  summoned  into  his 
presence. 

Mr.  Blythe,  the  provision  merchant,  was  a 
little,  bald,  round  man,  with  a  fresh  complexion 
and  inquisitive  spectacles — the  sort  of  man  who 
at  forty  settles  down  to  look  elderly,  fussy,  and 
benevolent,  and  remains  elderly,  fussy,  and 
benevolent  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
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He  had  cultivated  a  ferocious  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  assistants  who  asked  favours,  but  as 
this  generally  fizzled  out  in  mild  acquiescence, 
it  was  not  so  formidable  as  it  threatened, 

"  Er,  what's  this  ?  "  he  broke  out  on  Lenton's 
appearance.  "  Want  to  leave  early,  do  you  ? 
Busiest  time  of  the  year,  too  !  Can't  be  done, 
sir  !     Preposterous  ! " 

He  glared  at  Lenton  over  the  desk.  Lenton 
bowed  slightly,  and  calmly  awaited  the  next 
development.  Mr.  Blythe  picked  up  Lenton's 
note,  and,  holding  it  at  arm's  length,  surveyed  it 
largely  through  his  spectacles. 

"An  hour!  H'm !  Ha!  N-no !  Quite 
impossible  ! "  Another  glare.  "  Do  you  think 
I'd  ever  have  become  what  I  am  if  I'd  been 
continually  asking  hours  off  when  I  was  in  your 
position  ?  " 

Lenton  bowed  again,  swallowed  a  yawn,  and 
slackened  one  leg  to  rest  himself.  Mr.  Blythe 
continued  reading,  his  smooth  white  pate  glisten- 
ing cheerfully  over  his  beetling  brows.  "  Excur- 
sion— Southampton  !     Southampton  !  " 

He  dropped  the  letter  and  cried  out  in  genial 
accusation,  "  My  dear  fellow,  why  didn't  you 
remind  me  it  was  Southampton  you  want  to  go 
to?  Why,  Southampton's  near  Netley,  and 
Netley  Hospital  is  where  poor  Jim  Gregson  is. 
Certainly  you  can  go. 

"  I  was  just  sending  Jim  a  little  present — 
jellies  and  things.  You'll  take  them  to  him, 
won't  you  ?  Of  course  you  will.  Bless  me,  it's 
quite  a  lucky  chance.  Sending  a  present  by 
post  to  a  man  who's  laid  up  through  fighting 
his  country's  battles  is  a  cold  sort  of  business, 
isn't  it  ?  Get  on  with  your  work,  Lenton,  and 
come  to  me  when  you  want  to  go,  and  I'll  give 
you  the  parcel  for  Jim." 

Lenton  went  on  with  his  work  in  speculative 
mood.     Jim   Gregson  was   the  reservist  whose 


place  he  had  taken.  It  was  news  to  him  that 
Gregson  was  back  from  the  war.  The  fact 
brought  home  to  him  with  unpleasant  keenness 
the  haphazard  nature  of  his  employment. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  mused,  that 
this  should  happen  after  the  first  roughness  of 
his  new  work  had  worn  off,  when  the  daily 
routine  had  grown  mechanical  and  easy,  and 
the  provision  warehouse  promised  a  safe  refuge 
until  the  literary  horizon  brightened. 

Of  course,  there  was  hope.  .  ,  .  Jim  Gregson 
might  be  ill  a  long  time  yet.  If  he  recovered 
quickly,  and  the  war  was  not  over,  he  would 
probably  be  sent  to  the  front  again.  Or — he 
might  die. 

In  a  few  hours  Lenton  was  in  Southampton. 
Without  delaying  to  visit  Ida,  he  went  on  to 
Netley,  ostensibly  to  deliver  Mr,  Blythe's 
present,  but  really  to  find  out  Jim  Gregson's 
condition. 

The  nurse  opened  Mr.  Blythe's  parcel  and 
gave  Jim  Gregson  some  jelly,  then  left  the 
invalid  and  his  visitor  to  themselves.  Jim, 
smacking  his  lips,  lay  on  his  back  in  bed  and 
read  Mr.  Blythe's  letter. 

"  Good  old  guv'nor  !  'E's  the  proper  sort,  'e 
is.  Keeps  my  crib  open  for  me,  uses  'is 
influence  to  get  me  a  month's  'cliday  in  the 
country  when  I  leave  the  'orspital,  and  puts  by 
five  bob  a  week  in  the  bank  for  me  till  I  get 
back  to  work.  I  shawn't  be  one  bloomin' 
partikler  bit  sorry  to  get  back  to  'im  either," 

"Were  you  badly  hit?"  asked  Lenton. 

"  Doctor  squeezed  six  bullets  art  o'  me  any- 
way. Six.  Fightin'  Kruger  ain't  all  done  with 
your  maurth — in  Afriker." 

"  I  suppose — I  suppose  you'll  be  in  hospital 
some  time  yet  ?  " 

Jim    beckoned,    and     Lenton    drew    nearer. 
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"  I'm  goin'  to  be  a  bloomin'  invalid  till  the 
war's  over,"  he  said  in  a  lowered  tone.  "  Pawt 
of  the  time  'ere,  and  the  rest  convalescin'  in  the 
country  at  the  guv'nor's  expense. 

"  See  ?  Then  I'm  goin'  back  to  work  for  the 
guv'nor,  and  when  I'm  old  'e'U  pension  me  awf. 
'E  said  'e  would,  and  'e  don't  brike  'is  word,  the 
guv'nor  don't.  I  don't  object  to  war  so  much 
as  I  did  one  time. 

"All  the  sime,  it  ain't  a  bank-'oliday,  you 
know,  and  I'd  prefer  to  go  back  to  the  guv'nor. 
A  good  deal." 

A  commonplace  face  was  Jim's  beneath  the 
fading  bronze  of  the  African  sun,  and  stamped 
with  that  knowing  alertness  characteristic  of  a 
prevalent  type  of  Londoner. 

It  was  only  when  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Blythe  that 
the  individual  emerged  above  the  type,  and  the 
face  revealed  some  soul.  Then  his  voice  shook 
and  his  eyes  shone  earnestly.  Evidently,  Jim 
was  not  deficient  in  gratitude. 

Jim  turned  over  and  drew  something  from 
under  the  pillow.  It  was  a  soiled  and  creased 
copy  of  the  journal  in  which  Lenton's  war  story 
had  appeared,  and  it  lay  open  at  that  story. 

Lenton,  wondering,  saw  that  as  Jim's  eyes 
glanced  down  the  columns  and  over  the  leaf  to 
the  end  of  the  story,  his  eyes  had  the  same  rapt 
earnestness  as  when  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Blythe. 

Jim  shook  his  head  thoughtfully.  "  No,"  he 
said,  "  I  don't  object  to  war  so  much  as  I  did 
one  time." 

He  gave  Lenton  a  queer  look,  and  his  mouth 
opened  as  though  a  rush  of  words  was  coming. 
Then  he  folded  the  paper  and  slipped  it  back 
under  the  pillow,  saying,  "  And  it  ain't  my  fault 
that  I  don't." 

Curiosity  got  the  better  of  Lenton.  "  Have 
you  read  that  story  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  should  think  I  'ave,"  said  Jim. 


"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"What  do  I  think  of  it?  "  Jim  stared  up  at 
the  ceiling,  and  was  silent  a  while.  "  Now 
you're  awskin'  somethink.  'Ave  you  read  it, 
mister  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Jim  grew  interested.  "S'  'elp  me,  that's 
funny,  ain't  it  ?  Me  and  you  readin'  the  sime 
story — me  in  Afriker,  and  you  in  England — six 
thaursand  bloomin'  miles  between  us  !  What 
did  you  think  of  it .'' " 

"  I've  read  a  few  worse  ;  many  better." 

"Oh,  you  'ave,  'ave  you?"  said  Jim,  mimick- 
ing Lenton's  light  and  airy  tone.  Then  he 
turned  over  again,  spread  the  paper  out  on  the 
pillow,  and  brought  his  palm  down  emphatically 
on  Lenton's  story. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,"  he  said,  almost  savagely, 
"if  you've  read  many  better  stories  than  that 
you  ain't  no  judge.  I  know  every  word  of  that 
story  awf  by  'awrt.  I  do.  But  there,  it  ain't  a 
subject  as  I  care  to  talk  about  free-like,  to  any- 
body." 

"  But  I'm  not  anybody,"  smilingly  objected 
Lenton.     "  I  wrote  it." 

"  You — you — what  ?  "  Jim  shot  up  on  his 
haunches.     "  You — you  mean  to  sye  " — 

"And  say  it  too." 

"  Look  'ere,  mister,  no  kiddin'.  What's  your 
nime  ?  " 

"  Ralph  Lenton." 

Jim  nodded.  "  Yu-us,  that's  allright."  Then 
it  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  no  test,  as  the 
name  was  printed  for  anyone  to  see.  "  Let's 
'ear  you  sye  some  of  it  awf,"  he  said  eagerly. 

Lenton  couldn't  repeat  fifty  consecutive  words 
of  the  story.  As  it  happened,  however,  he  had 
the  manuscript  in  his  pocket,  and  the  letter 
which  had  accompanied  the  editor's  cheque. 
These  he  laid  before  the  doubting  reservist. 
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Jim  handed  them  back  huml)ly. 

"  I  beg  your  pawdon,  sir.  I  didn't  mean  no 
oftence.  Only — you  see — this  'ere  story  of  yours 
was  the  mikin'  of  me  just  when  I  was  goin'  to 
bits,  and  it  didn't  seem  real  like  tliat  I  should 
be  talkin'  to  the  very  man  what  wrote  it.  I  beg 
your  pawdon.  You'll  shike  'ands  on  it,  won't 
you  ?     I'd  like  to  shike  'ands  with  you." 

They  shook  hands.  Then  Jim,  after  satisfying 
himself  that  the  occupants  of  the  adjacent  beds 
were  asleep,  lay  down  again,  and  began  : — 

"  When  I  joined  the  Awmy  I  was  just  abart 
as  'awd  up  as  a  man  can  be  and  keep  on  the 
earth.  Talk  abart  bein'  darn  on  your  uppers  ! 
I  'ad  no  uppers  co  be  darn  on.  I  used  to  git 
through  the  hawlmanac  sleepin'  rarnd  'Yde 
Pawk  and  the  Embankment,  my  bare  feet  tucked 
up  my  trarsers,  wikin'  up  now  and  again  to  give 
my  'awrt  a  rub  to  keep  it  from  stoppin'. 

"Mike  a  effort?  Of  course  I  did — lots  of 
efforts  !  But,  bless  you,  when  you  once  stawrt 
goin'  darn  the  'ill,  efforts  is  only  wyste  of  'ealth  ; 
everyone  seems  to  mike  it  their  partikler  special 
business  to  grease  your  pawth  for  you,  so  as 
you'll  'ave  no  difficulty  in  gittin'  to  the  bottom, 
and  won't  be  able  to  climb  back. 

"  I  even  tried  the  sandwich  business,  but  I 
chucked  that  of  my  own  accord.  Sandwich- 
men  is  mide,  not  born ;  and  I  was  only  in  the 
mikin'  at  that  time.  Sandwichin's  only  for 
them  what's  'ad  their  dye  and  run  through  all 
their  'ope ;  it's  worse  than  'ell  for  a  young  feller. 

"  So  at  lawst,  when  I  got  too  'ungry  to  sleep, 
I  joined  the  Awmy.  Yus,  I  know  there  ain't 
many  as  wites  till  they're  that  bad  before  they 
enlists,  but  the  Awmy  never  'ad  no  attraction  for 
me,  and  I  put  it  awf  till  it  was  abart  the  only 
shop  left  between  me  and  Kingdom  Come. 

'"Owever,  I  slipped  through  my  time  allright 
— short  service — no  war — and  got  a  job  at  Mr. 


151yllK:'s  stritc  awye.  I  was  only  ware'ouseman 
at  first,  then  I  picked  u})  a  bit  o'  clerkin' — not 
bein'  such  a  slow  un,  you  know,  when  I  git  a 
chawnce — and  the  guv'nor  gave  me  a  rise  or 
two. 

"  It  was  just  my  weight,  that  billet,  and  I  was 
sort  of  settlin'  darn  into  it  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  when  the  war  broke  art,  and  I  was  collared 
for  active  service.  I  didn't  like  it  a  bit,  and  I 
knew  I  shouldn't  git  to  like  it. 

"  The  guv'nor  was  very  good ;  'e  called  me  a 
'ero  and  kime  along  to  Sarthampton  to  see  me 
awf;  but  what's  the  good  of  bein'  called  a  'ero 
when  you  don't  want  to  be  a  'ero?  Want  or 
not,  though,  before  I  was  many  weeks  older,  I 
faurnd  myself  squattin'  in  the  middle  of  Sarth 
Afriker,  with  one  of  the  noom'rous  British 
awmies,  gittin'  ready  to  fight  the  Boers. 

"  I'd  been  consolin'  myself  on  the  voyage 
that  the  Boers  would  'ave  been  smashed  by  the 
time  we  arrived,  but  when  I  faurnd  the  smashin' 
'adn't  stawted  yet,  and  wouldn't  be  over  in  a 
'urry  when  it  did,  I  felt  rotten,  1  tell  you.  You 
see,  I  funked  it. 

"  Of  course,  I  didn't  give  it  awye.  I  did  my 
share  of  camp  dooty  as  smawt  as  anyone,  I  even 
took  pawt  in  the  gimes  sometimes,  for  the  sike 
of  appearances,  but  the  thought  of  a  battle  fair 
'ornted  me  night  and  dye. 

"  One  mornin',  word  went  rarnd  that  we  was 
to  attack  the  enemy  next  night.  The  men 
went  awf  their  chumps  with  joy.  I  went  awf 
mine  with  the  other  thing.  I  'adn't  'ad  no  sleep 
worth  mentionin'  for  a  week.  I  mide  up  my 
mind  to  'ook  it. 

"  I  waited  till  it  was  dark,  then  sneaked  art  of 
camp,  and  got  awye  into  the  open.  There 
wasn't  no  food  nor  shelter  there,  of  course,  but 
that  didn't  matter.  There  was  food  and  shelter 
in  the  other  camp,  and  the  Boers  wouldn't  object 
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to  entertainin'  one  more  prisoner.  I  mide  for 
the  enemy's  lines. 

"  But  mikin'  for  the  enemy's  lines  was  one 
thing,  and  gittin'  there  was  another.  Awfter  a 
while,  I  faurnd  I  was  only  tryin'  my  'awdest  to 
git  lorst.  So  I  chucked  it,  and  went  to  sleep  in 
a  gully  till  daylight. 

"  I  was  woke  up  by  somethink  ticklin'  my 
nose.  It  was  this  paper  what's  under  my  pillow. 
It  was  lying  on  the  ground  beside  me,  and 
blowin'  up  against  my  fice.  I  remembered  I'd 
seen  our  fellers  readin'  some  copies  of  it  in 
camp ;  this  one  must  'ave  got  carried  awye  by 
the  wind.  I  picked  it  up  and  'ad  a  look  at  the 
pictures.     Then  I  read  a  bit  'ere  and  there. 

"  It  was  a  funny  plice  and  a  funny  time  to 
stawt  readin',  wasn't  it?  But,  you  see,  I  wasn't 
feelin'  partiklerly  rash  abart  my  next  move,  not 
knowin'  but  what  as  soon  as  I  showed  my  mug 
up  on  the  level,  I  should  be  potted  awf  by  a 
bloomin'  Boer  before  I  could  flutter  my  'and- 
kerchief. 

"  I  thought  that  readin'  would  give  me  a 
chawnce  of  forgittin'  this  danger,  and  give  me 
pluck — what  there  was  of  it — a  chawnce  of 
crawlin'  into  my  legs  and  movin'  me  on. 

"  It  ain't  a  nice  thing  to  lie  quakin'  in  a  'ole 
'cos  you  ain't  got  pluck  enough  even  to  desert 
properly,  is  it  ?  No.  That  was  my  position 
until  I  read  your  story.  .  .  .  You  might  see 
if  them  fellers  is  asleep  yet,  sir.  I  don't  want 
no  one  but  you  to  'ear  me." 

"Yes,  yes.  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  Lenton 
impatiently. 

"That  story  of  yours  reg'lar  got  me  by  the 
throat.  You  remember  the  wye  you  describe 
that  chap's  stite  of  mind  when  'e's  ordered  to 
the  front  and  don't  want  to  go?  Well,  that 
was  me  to  a  'air.  It  was  like  seein'  into  my 
own  'ead.     It  was  like  the  Judgment  Dye. 


"  Awrfter  I'd  read  it  once,  I  threw  the  paper 
be'ind  me,  I  couldn't  stand  it.  It  mide  me 
feel  such  a  skunk.  But  I  'ad  to  read  it  again — 
and  again — and  again.  And  each  time  I  read 
it  I  felt  meaner  and  meaner,  till  at  lawst  some- 
think seemed  to  jump  up  inside  of  me  and  fight 
against  the  meanness. 

"  I  got  on  my  feet  and  climbed  art  of  the  gully. 
Not  more  than  fifty  yawds  awye  was  a  Boer, 
kneelin'  darn  with  his  back  towards  me,  appar- 
ently doin'  somethink  to  'is  rifle.  My  'awrt 
fairly  sunk  art  of  me.  I  edged  back  to  the 
gully  again,  too  frightened  to  breathe. 

"Then  my  eyes  got  fixed  on  your  story;  it 
was  starin'  up  at  me  where  I'd  left  it  lyin',  and 
I  seemed  to  see  my  nime  among  the  print, — 
'Jim  Gregson,  Coward,' — over  and  over  again 
in  big  black  letters. 

"  I  called  myself  all  the  insultin'  things  I 
could  think  of,  and  began  to  put  them  fifty 
yawds  be'ind  me.  Before  I  had  gorn  ten  I  let 
art  a  sneeze.  The  Boer  whipped  rarnd  and 
sent  a  couple  of  bullets  'oppin'  over  my  'ead. 
I  gave  a  yell  and  dropped  flat  on  my  stomach, 
as  if  I  was  done  for. 

"The  Boer  kime  up  to  'ave  a  look  at  me. 
Just  as  'e  was  stoopin'  darn  to  lift  my  'ead,  I 
sprang  up  and  clutched  'im  rarnd  the  neck,  and 
we  'ad  a  tussle  to  see  'oo  should  'ave  the  rifle, 
which  'e'd  laid  on  the  grarnd. 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  tussle  !  'E  was  a  farm-bred 
un,  'e  was,  steel  in  the  muscle  and  granite  in  the 
bones.  'Awf  an  hour  before  'e'd  'ave  spifflicated 
me  inside  of  a  minute ;  but  that  story  of  yours 
'ad  put  me  art  of  temper  with  myself,  and  I 
waltzed  over  'im  like  twenty  devils. 

"Then  I  nabbed  'is  rifle,  and  lugged  'im 
along  to  our  camp.  I  spun  a  yarn  to  accarnt 
for  my  absence,  and  no  one  ever  knew  I'd  tried 
to  desert. 
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"  Oh  yus,  I  was  in  time  for  the  battle,  and  I 
did  my  Httle  bit  allright — that's  why  I'm  'ere. 

"  But  the  'appiest  ten  minutes  of  my  hfe  was 
when  I  was  sUngin'  my  fists  into  that  Boer's 
kisser,  'cos  I  knew  then  that  I  wasn't  a  wrong 
un  altogether.  And  for  that,  sir,  I  'ave  to  thank 
you." 

"  No,  my  wife,"  inwardly  said  Lenton,  think- 
ing how  pleased  Ida  would  be  to  hear  the 
sequel  to  the  story  she  had  saved  from  the  fire. 

When  Lenton's  time  was  up,  Jim  said  hesitat- 
ingly, "  If  I  knew  where  to  write,  sir,  and  you 
wouldn't  mind,  I'd  like  to  let  you  know  how 
I'm  gettin'  on." 

"  Certainly.  Address  me  at  Mr.  Blythe's 
office,  until  you're  ready  to  come  and  turn  me 
out." 

"  Turn  you  art !     I  don't  understand." 

"Never  mind.  Don't  bother  understanding 
things." 

Lenton  was  rather  annoyed  at  himself  for 
letting  slip  the  fact  of  his  relationship  to  Mr. 
Blythe :  partly  because  of  his  wounded  pride, 
which  survived  his  half-hearted  ridicule  and 
chafed  unceasingly  against  his  lowly  lot ;  and 
partly  because  of  the  disturbance  it  might  cause 
the  invalid. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

The  truth  dawned  on  Jim.  He  leaned  up  on 
his  elbow  and  took  Lenton's  hand. 

"  You  ain't  'avin'  me,  sir,  are  you  ?  " 

"No." 

"You've  really  taken  my  crib?" 

"  Until  you  come  back." 

Jim  noticed  that  Lenton's  frock-coat  was 
shiny  with  much  wear.  "  Until  I  come  back," 
he  said  as  if  to  himself. 

"And  let  us  hope  that  won't  be  long,"  said 
Lenton,  with  inward  cynical  comment  on  the 
insincerity  of  such  a  hope.     "  Good-bye." 


"  Good-bye,  sir.  It's  queer  the  wye  you  and 
me's  been  mixed  up  withart  ever  knowin'  one 
another — me  readin'  your  story  and  you  droppin' 
into  my  crib  at  Mr.  Blythe's — ain't  it?  But  I 
know  'oo  owes  the  biggest  debt.  Good-bye, 
sir." 

Jim  Gregson  lay  casting  up  his  account  with 
Lenton.  He  was  quite  sure  that,  but  for 
Lenton's  story,  he  would  have  deserted. 

Deserted  !  The  thought  carried  him  back  to 
that  night  when  he  had  fled  the  British  lines 
panic-smitten  at  the  approach  of  battle. 

He  lived  it  all  over  again — the  hours  of 
uneasy  rest  in  the  gully,  the  discovery  of  the 
story,  the  fight  with  the  Boer,  the  glorious 
exultation  of  victory  —  an  exultation  he  had 
never  known  before  in  his  life. 

Only  for  Lenton's  story,  he  would  have 
surrendered  to  that  Boer  with  the  rifle,  and 
instead  of  exultation  disgrace  would  have 
followed. 

Recalling  with  pride  his  share  of  battle,  Jim 
saw  quite  clearly  that  he  owed  all  to  Lenton, 
that  Lenton  had  made  a  man  of  him.  How  to 
pay  the  debt  ? 

He  knew  the  answer  to  the  question  before 
he  asked  it.  Only  necessity  could  drive  a  man 
like  Lenton  to  take  a  situation  such  as  he  had 
left  vacant. 

If  he  carried  out  his  programme  of  seeing  the 
war  through  by  "  hanging  on "  at  the  hospital 
till  his  wounds  were  thoroughly  healed,  and 
spending  a  month  of  convalescence  in  the 
country,  so  that  he  could  return  to  Mr. 
Blythe's  warehouse  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, he  would  be  turning  Lenton  out  of  a 
job. 

And  that  to  Jim,  reared  in  hardship,  was  as 
big  an  injury  as  one  man  could  do  another. 
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He  shook  his  head  emphatically,  and 
clenched  his  hands  under  the  bedclothes. 

"That's  awf  now,"  he  said.  "If  I  was  to 
do  that  to  Vw  I  should  be  a  worse  skunk  than 
when  I  tried  to  desert." 

The  alternative  faced  him,  and  he  faced  the 
alternative.  To  leave  the  hospital  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  move  about ;  to  get  back  to 
South  Africa  —  as  a  stowaway,  if  the  doctors 
forbade  him  ;  to  fight  till  the  Boers  made  an 
end  of  him. 

Mr.  Blythe  would  then  keep  Lenton  per- 
manently in  his  stead.     His  debt  would  be  paid. 

It  was  easy  to  know  what  he  ought  to  do, 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  do  it.  Long  he  lay 
struggling  to  a  decision.  From  the  moment 
he  entered  the  hospital  he  had  looked  forward 
ardently  to  the  day  when  he  should  go  back 
to  Mr.  Blythe's  service ;  the  prospect  had 
supported  him  through  many  an  hour  of  pain. 

It  was  only  by  reminding  himself  over  and 
over  again  that  it  was  Lenton  who  had 
awakened  the  manhood  within  him,  that  to 
Lenton  was  due  the  very  desire  to  struggle 
now  against  the  temptation  to  seek  his  own 
interest  first,  that  he  came  at  last  to  a  resolution. 

It  is  a  grim  comment  on  our  social  conditions 
that  Jim  Gregson  should  have  preferred  going 
back  to  the  war  rather  than  seeking  employ- 
ment independent  of  Mr.  Blythe  when  his  stay 
at  the  hospital  and  his  month  of  convalescence 
were  over. 

Lenton  came  in  tired  and  hungry,  after  an 
unusually  heavy  day  at  the  warehouse. 

He  and  Ida  were  living  in  a  cheap  little 
house  in  London  now,  the  expense  of  London 
lodgings  and  the  Southampton  home  having 
proved  impossible. 

When  he  had  eaten  his  dinner,   Ida,  seeing 


that  he  was  in  no  mood  for  conversatioi;, 
opened  the  evening  paper  he  had  brought  in 
and  began  to  read  the  war  news. 

Mention  of  the  war  set  him  thinking  of  Jim 
Gregson,  and  Jim  Gregson  was  his  familiar 
worry, — and  hers  too,  when  she  allowed  her- 
self to  face  squarely  what  the  return  of  Jim 
would  mean  for  them. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  him  again  ? "  she 
asked  quietly. 

"  No.  Only  the  once  that  I  told  you  of, 
when  he  wrote  just  after  I'd  been  to  see  him, 
thanking  me  again  for  the  story." 

"  It's  curious  that  he  hasn't  written  since — 
especially  when  he  was  so  anxious  to  have 
your  permission  to  write.     Perhaps  " — 

"  So  so.  Perhaps  he's  worse  and  can't  write. 
I'd  have  gone  down  to  the  hospital  again,  only 
I'm  afraid  to  find  him  —  better.  I  suppose 
Blythe  knows.  I'd  have  asked  Blythe  about 
him  weeks  ago,  only  it  would  look  as  if  I  cared 
for  the  job. 

"  But  oh,  Ida,  think  of  it !  Here  are  you 
and  I,  a  respectable  married  couple,  living, 
eating,  sleeping,  and  quarrelling  in  genteel 
satisfaction  with  one  another  according  to  the 
code  !  Who  would  think  to  look  at  us  that 
the  strongest  wish  in  our  hearts  was  the  death 
of  a  fellow-creature  !  " 

Ida  gave  a  sudden  cry.  She  had  been 
glancing  over  the  paper  again,  and  had  seen 
something  which,  together  with  Lenton's  words, 
seemed  to  brand  her  with  hot  irons. 

She  handed  the  paper  to  her  husband,  and 
pointed  with  shaking  finger  to  the  announce- 
ment which  had  agitated  her. 

"  Good  God  1 "  said  Lenton,  staring  at  the 
paper.  In  the  list  of  killed  was  the  name — 
"  Private  James  Gregson,  4th  Middleshire 
Regiment." 
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T  seems  genuine,"  said  the  Chairman, 
evading  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
and  looking  over  them  at  the  faces  of 
the  Board.  "I  should  say  the  man 
was  honest  enough  in  his  offer. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  continued  with  point,  and 
smiling  affably,  "the  ladies  may  have  a  sug- 
gestion to  make." 

"  I  consider  it  impertinence,"  promptly 
ejaculated  a  female  Guardian  of  an  appearance 
that  suggested  spinsterhood  and  a  further  ex- 
tension of  it,  "gross  impertinence.  To  judge 
by  that  application  anyone  would  think  the 
workhouse  was  a  matrimonial  mart,  and  that 
wives  were  to  be  had  here  for  the  asking,  like 
milkmaids  at  a  country  fair." 

A  stout  man,  with  a  ruddy  face  which  looked 
as  though  it  had  been  highly  French  polished, 
rose  blusteringly. 

"  Sentiment,"  said  he,  looking  round  for 
support,  "sentiment  don't  come  in  'ere.  It's 
a  matter  of  £,  s.  d.,  that's  wot  it  is.  The 
women's  quarters  are  more  than  full  as  it  is, 
and  the  local  paper" — he  continued,  to  make 
sure  of  his  speech  being  reported — "pointed 
out  only  yesterday,  in  referring  to  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  me  last  week,  that  it  was  'igh 
time  the  ratepayers'  pockets  were  relieved. 

"'Ere,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  'ave  a 
chance  of  putting  that  into  effect.     A  woman 


comes  to  you  who  you  legally  'aven't  room  for. 
The  case  gets  into  the  papers,  and  along  comes 
the  writer  of  that  letter  the  Chairman  'olds  in  'is 
'and,  offering  to  marry  the  woman. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  'ere  is  an  opportunity 
to  lighten  the  ratepayers  of  at  least  one  burden 
on  the  rates.  Let  'im  'ave  'er,  says  I,  and  God 
bless  'em,  —  provided,  of  course,  the  lady  is 
willin', — which  I  don't  doubt,"  he  finished,  with 
a  sidelong  glance  at  Miss  Flint,  the  previous 
speaker. 

The  debate  proceeded  vigorously,  the  lady 
members,  generally,  being  greatly  scandalised, 
and  offering  lively  opposition  to  the  application 
as  being  opposed  to  all  traditions  of  Venus ; 
whilst  the  gentlemen,  on  the  whole,  were  in- 
clined to  cast  aside  the  question  of  precedent, 
and,  with  a  mutually  competitive  regard  for 
ways  and  means,  they  openly  expressed  them- 
selves in  favour  of  marrying  off  every  widow 
or  spinster  in  the  "house,"  provided  widowers 
or  bachelors  were  forthcoming  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  as  well  to  see  what  the 
woman  herself  has  to  say  on  the  subject?" 
suggested  a  gay  young  auctioneer,  who,  having 
been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  spoke 
with  confidence.  "  Perhaps  she  is  not  matri- 
monially inclined  ;  and  if  she  is,  why  what  power 
have  we  to  prevent  her  ?     We  have  not  formally 
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recognised  her  as  an  inmate ;  and,  for  that 
matter,  she  is  as  free  to  act  for  herself  as  any  of 
the  ladies  present. 

"  And,"  he  added,  with  a  sly  wink  at  a 
rubicund  brewer  who  sat  opposite,  "  what 
member  would  think  of  placing  any  opposition 
in  their  way,  if  they  were  inclined  to  close  with 
a  similar  offer  ?  " 

Miss  Flint's  eye  sparkled  with  the  light  of 
battle,  and  she  rose  suddenly,  in  company  with 
two  other  ladies  possessing  determined  chins 
and  thin  lips,  to  vindicate  her  position  on  the 
matrimonial  question,  but  the  Chairman  op- 
portunely suggested  that,  after  all,  the  Master 
could  best  deal  with  the  matter,  and  it  should 
be  left  entirely  in  his  hands. 

With  reluctance  the  three  ladies  resumed 
their  seats,  and  the  Board  relinquished  the 
most  general  and  interesting  debate  of  the 
year. 

"  The  Guardians  have  been  considering  your 
case.  Granny,"  said  the  Master  to  the  new 
inmate,  an  hour  later.  "  You  see  the  house 
was  already  overcrowded  before  you  came  in 
last  week." 

The  woman  curtsied  respectfully.  There 
were  deep  lines  in  her  face,  and  across  her 
forehead,  diagonally,  from  the  line  of  her  thin 
white  hair  to  her  right  eyebrow  was  a  horrible 
scar,  utterly  marring  the  expression  of  a  face 
which  though  old  and  creased  would  otherwise 
have  been  beautiful  in  its  tranquil  resignation. 

The  scar  was  the  landmark  ot  her  life's  most 
troublous  journey.  It  was  left  as  the  legacy 
of  a  husband  whose  kindest  deed  was  his 
desertion  of  her.  When  it  was  found,  however, 
that  with  him  had  vanished  savings,  the  receipts 
for  which  were  represented  in  "CJranny's"  gnarled 
and  knotted  hands,  two  sons,  whose  driblets 
from  the  army  were  destined  to  keep  a  root 


over  Granny's  head,  searched  far  and  wide  for 
him  with  clenched  fists  and  angry  brows. 

They  failed,  but  the  widow,  religiously  dis- 
posed, found  no  difficulty  in  recognising  her 
bereavement  as  a  direct  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, and  went  smilingly  along  her  narrow 
bypath  of  life,  until  one  day  years  later  Baggara 
spears  deprived  her  of  her  main  supports  in  one 
Soudan  engagement. 

With  the  dread  news  came  by  the  same  post 
another  letter.  It  announced  the  death  of  her 
runaway  husband.  Coming  when  it  did  it  but 
served  to  temper  the  great  blow  of  her  aged 
years.  At  least  the  terror  of  his  possible  return 
when  she  was  protectorless  was  spared  her. 
Crushed,  helpless,  poverty-stricken,  she  sought 
refuge  in  the  "  House,"  and  found  temporary 
sanctuary  there. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  can  do  nothing  for  you  beyond 
outdoor  relief,  unless" — 

The  Master  hesitated,  and  Granny,  who  ha  1 
been  standing  with  folded  hands  and  bent  head, 
looked  up  sharply. 

"Unless — you  would  like  to  get  married?" 

A  smile  still  further  wrinkled  her  skin. 

"  Married,"  she  said  deprecatingly.  "  La,  sir, 
you  be  jokin'." 

"  I'm  not,"  said  the  master,  growing  to  like 
the  humour  of  the  position.  "  I  can  find  you  a 
husband.  In  fact  there's  a  young  fellow,  about 
your  own  age,  after  you  already.  You've  been 
asked  for." 

Despite  her  threescore  years,  a  tinge  of  red 
surged  up  to  her  sallow  cheeks,  and  despite  the 
ugly  scar  and  time's  havoc  almost  succeeded  in 
momentarily  spreading  a  glow  of  modest  beauty 
over  them. 

"Come,  Granny,"  said  the  master  invitingly, 
"  what  do  you  say  ?  Will  you  see  your  ardent 
lover?     You  may  like  him,  you  know." 
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She  reflected  a  moment,  muttering  to  herself, 
as  though  by  expression  to  gain  better  mental 
impression  of  the  "pros  and  cons"  of  the 
situation. 

"I'm  willin',"  she  said  disconsolately,  at 
length.  "Anyways,  I  don't  know  'ow  I'm  to 
live  outside  without.  I  needn't  'ave  'im  if  I 
don't  take  to  the  man?"  she  added  upon 
sudden  thought. 

"  Dear  me,  no,"  said  the  master.  "  See  him 
first,  Granny.  I've  told  him  to  come  here  at 
six  o'clock  to  talk  it  over  with  you  if  you  were 
willing.  And  he's  a  bachelor.  Granny, — a  fancy 
free  young  man  for  you.  My  !  how  many  girls 
in  the  house,  and  out  of  it  too,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  would  give  their  heads  to  know  that  a 
good-looking,  well-built  bachelor  admirer,  with 
a  bit  in  the  bank  too,  was  after  them." 

"But  I've  been  married  before,"  said  Granny, 
with  pathetic  irony  indicating  her  scar;  "you 
won't  mind  if  I  don't  'ave  'im  after  all,  sir.  It 
looks  all  right  in  the  Prayer-Book,  but  every 
pearly  gate  don't  lead  to  'eaven,  sir." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  the  master,  smiling 
upon  Granny  sympathetically.  "  I  suppose 
not.  If  you  can't  see  any  heaven  through 
this  one,  don't  venture  that  way.  I'll  see  you 
righted  anyhow." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  she  said,  bobbing 
and  curtseying  her  way  out. 

Her  head  was  in  a  strange  whirl  as  she 
pottered  around  the  women's  quarters  that 
day.  Now  and  again  as  she  thought  of  the 
future,  veiled  by  a  curtain  the  corner  of  which 
might  be  lifted  that  night,  her  eyes  w^ere  be- 
dimmed,  and  it  took  the  vigorous,  if  somewhat 
surreptitious,  application  of  her  knotty  knuckles 
to  hide  w^hat  she  felt  from  the  other  inmates. 

Now  and  again  too,  as  the  romance  of  her 
position  appealed  to  her  imagination,  her  tooth- 


less gums  parted  in  a  smile ;  and  twice — or  it 
might  have  been  oftener — she  found  herselt, 
with  almost  girlish  anxiety,  smoothing  her 
thin  white  hair  and  adjusting  her  plain  white 
apron. 

When  the  hour  for  the  interview  came, 
Granny  was  sitting  on  the  bench  beneath 
the  master's  desk,  nervously  twiddling  her 
fingers,  and  gazing  sadly  and  dejectedly  at  the 
floor,  as  though  busily  bent  upon  reading  the 
future  in  the  pattern  of  the  linoleum. 

She  did  not  rise,  or  even  look  up,  when,  a 
minute  past  the  appointed  hour,  a  man  entered, 
for  there  was  a  strange,  wild,  fearsome  panting 
of  the  heart  within  her,  and  she  found  herself 
quivering  like  an  aspen. 

Granny's  suitor  was  a  man  of  sixty  or  sixty- 
five,  with  features  reddened  and  tanned,  though 
furrowed  by  age  and  framed  in  a  grizzly  under- 
growth of  grey.  He  was  dressed  in  broadcloth, 
and  was  not  used  to  it.  Advancing  awkwardly, 
with  a  shuffling  gait  that  bespoke  his  nervous 
ness,  he  pulled  off  his  billy-cock  hat  by  the  side 
of  the  brim,  and  addressed  the  master. 

"Is  'er  the  one?"  he  asked,  indicating 
Granny  with  his  hat.  "  Mrs.  Kettlegrew,  the 
widow  wot  the  papers  said  there  wasn't  room 
for  ?  " 

"That's  right,"  said  the  master  cheerily,  set- 
tling down  to  enjoy  the  interview.  "  Here, 
Granny,  look  up.  Here's  your  young  man 
come  to  see  you." 

The  woman  raised  her  eyes  and  gazed 
timorously  at  the  man. 

"  'Er  can't  do  much,  I  'low,"  said  the  man, 
speaking  to  the  master,  "but  there  ain't  much 
to  be  done.  On'y  me  to  be  looked  after,  and  I 
can  'elp." 

"You're  still  willing  to  take  her?" 

"  If  her  '11  come,"  said    the   suitor,  glancing 
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at  Granny.  "  But  p'raps  she  mightn't  be 
wilHn'." 

"There  ain't  no  family?"  asked  Granny, 
showing  interest  at  length.  "  I  mean  no  sisters 
nor  nobody  to  come  botherin'  round  ?  " 

"  Nobody,"  said  the  man. 

"And  yer  can  keep  me?  It  won't  mean 
'  the  'ouse '  for  both  of  us  later  on  ? " 

"I've  got  fifteen  bob  a  week  for  life,"  said 
the  applicant ;  "  it  ought  'a  been  more,  fur  I  'ad 
luck  one  time.  But  I  let  it  go.  No,  we  can 
allays  keep  clear  of  the  'ouse,  I  'low." 

"Then  I'm  willin',"  said  Granny;  "an'  if  it 
ain't  askin'  too  much,"  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
coyness  that  belied  her  years,  "  what's  my  future 
name  to  be  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,"  said  the  man,  "  I  thought 
they  might  'ave  told  yer.  It  was  on  the  letter. 
I'm  Richard  Hedley,  mostly  of  Queensland, 
but  I  was  brought  up  hereabout  when  I  was  a 
youngster.  But  that  was  forty  year  agone — and 
there's  nobody  left  what  knows  me." 

The  woman  gave  a  quick  upward  glance. 

"  Not  —  not  Dick  Hedley  of  Muggleton 
village?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "surely  there's  nobody" — 
He  stopped  suddenly,  staring  at  Granny,  who 
had  risen  from  her  seat  and  stood,  all  animation, 
before  him.     "  Peggy  !  Peggy  !  " 

His  arms  opened  suddenly  as  he  took  a  step 
towards  her,  and  the  woman,  half  fainting  with 
excitement,  fell  into  them.  She  lay  sobbing, 
emotional,  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  master, 
wondering,  yet  with  nice  reserve,  vanished  from 
the  room. 

When  at  length  Granny  went  back  to  [the 
woman's  ward  there  were  smiles  like  rainbow 
gleams  forcing  their  way  through  the  mist  that 
follows  tears.  She  said  Httle  that  evening,  but 
sat  apart,  crying  nnd  laughing  at  intervals,  and 


it  was  difticult  to  know  whicli  indicated  the 
greater  joy,  the  tears  or  the  smile. 

That  n'lsht  in  her  dreams  she  was  old  no 
longer,  but  young  and  plump  and  pretty,  and  a 
tall  sturdy  lover,  ripe  to  the  fulness  of  man- 
hood's prime,  had  been  given  back  to  her  from 
the  distant  land  that  had  erstwhile  claimed 
him. 

There  was  nothing  novel  in  the  drenm.  She 
had  dreamed  it  over  and  over  again  in  the  years 
long  dead,  and  she  woke  with  the  same  shiver- 
ing start  as  of  yore. 

*  •  »  *  ff 

A  wondrous  gladness  rested  in  Granny's 
old  heart  when,  a  week  later,  she  timidly  thrust 
her  arm  through  Hedley's  and  walked  out  of 
the  house  with  him  on  the  way  to  the  registrar's 
office.  All  the  glow  of  a  first  romance  filled  up 
the  horizon  before  her.  The  colour  mantled 
her  cheeks ;  she  forgot  her  creases,  her  toothless 
gums,  her  knotted  fingers,  her  disfiguring  scar. 
Her  old  heart  danced  within  her,  and  her  feet 
sought  to  give  animated  expression  in  their  un- 
wonted lightness  to  the  music  of  her  soul. 

They  drove  out  to  Muggleton  in  a  donkey- 
cart  he  had  brought.  She  sat  very  close  to  him 
as  he  drove,  seated  on  the  board  in  front,  and 
more  than  often  when  the  perverse  animal,  sud- 
denly changing  his  unstable  mind,  dropped  out 
of  trot  and  settled  down  to  an  obstinate  and 
slowly  -  measured  parade,  Hedley  passed  his 
arm  around  her  and  their  lips  met. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  and  warmly  on  all  the 
country  round  about,  but  the  light  and  warmth 
of  the  whole  world  seemed  to  them  concentrated 
in  their  hearts ;  the  hedgerows  were  bursting  with 
music,  every  twig  was  tuned  to  song,  but  no 
song  was  so  rich  and  joyous  as  the  unspoken 
expression  of  the  two  time-crinkled  lovers. 

They  reined  up  in  front  of  the  old  homestead. 
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It  had  been  her  father's  house,  and  Hedley, 
with  a  fine  sentiment,  had  managed  to  secure 
it.  He  helped  her  down  without  a  word,  and 
they  went  hand  in  hand  through  the  gate  at 
which  she  had  waited  for  him  in  the  old 
days,  and  passed  up  the  cobbled  path  to  the 
house. 

Her  aged  lover  had  been  very  busy  during  the 
week  at  his  disposal  restoring  the  cottage  to  its 
former  homeliness,  such  as  he  knew  it  forty  years 
ago.  Granny  gave  a  glance  around,  and  sank 
into  the  nearest  chair,  her  heart  bursting. 
Neither  said  a  word,  but  he  knelt  by  her  side 
and  courted  her  afresh  in  silence.  Heaven  had 
been  a  long  while  making  their  marriage,  but 
it  had  been  accomplished  at  last,  and  they 
thanked  God  for  it,  in  sobbing  dumbness 
more  eloquent  and  forceful  than  a  hundred 
litanies. 

She  roused  herself  presently,  and  became  busy 
in  the  preparation  of  a  meal  —  their  wedding 
breakfast.  The  afternoon  sun  was  tinging  the 
geraniums  in  the  back  kitchen  window  a  deeper 
red  when  at  length  he  rose  from  the  table  and 
reached  for  his  cap. 

"There's  a  cow  down  in  the  meadow,"  he 
said.  "There  always  used  to  be  one,  you 
remember.  It'll  be  somethin'  for  you  to  be 
interested  in,  like  the  old  'un.  I'll  go  down  and 
house  her  and  the  donkey." 

She  watched  him  down  the  road  until  a  bend 
in  it  cut  him  off  from  sight,  and  then  turned  to 
the  scullery  and  the  dirty  dishes. 

She  had  nearly  finished  when  she  suddenly 
became  conscious  of  a  shadow  at  the  little 
window  immediately  before  her.  She  glanced 
up  with  a  plate  in  her  hand,  and  the  next 
instant  it  was  in  fragments  on  the  stone  floor. 

"  'Ere,  I  say,  yer  needn't  look  like  that,  I 
ain't  a  bloomin'  ghost,  you  know." 


She  didn't  speak,  but  remained  like  a 
woman  paralysed,  staring  into  the  shifty,  evil 
eyes  of  the  wizened  man  who  stood  outside. 

"  Well,  this  ain't  much  of  a  reception  to  give 
to  yer  lovin'  'usband,"  he  said,  with  a  leer; 
"  but  you're  that  overcome  with  joy.  I  know 
the  feelin'." 

The  man  opened  the  kitchen  door  and 
entered.  She  screamed  as  he  approached,  but 
he  threw  one  arm  around  her  neck  and  made  to 
kiss  her.  Then  he  suddenly  noticed  what  had 
not  been  so  apparent  when  his  shadow  had 
fallen  upon  her,  the  mark  of  his  handiwork 
upon  her  forehead,  and  he  drew  back,  desisting 
from  his  purpose. 

'"Ow  nice  and  comfortable  you've  got  it 
'ere,"  he  said,  eyeing  the  room  with  satisfaction. 
"  Back  in  the  old  shop,  too.  There's  good  luck 
about,  I  can  see,  and  I'm  glad  I've  come  back 
to  enjoy  some  of  it." 

"  I  thought — I  thought — you — were — dead," 
she  stammered. 

The  man  chuckled.  "  Dead  !  Not  me,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Do  I  look  like  it  ?  No,  my  dear, 
only  playing  a  game,  a  little  game.  Wot,  ain't 
yer  goin'  to  stop  and  talk  to  me  after  I've  come 
all  this  way  to  see  yer  ?  " 

Hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  wholly 
heedless  of  her  destination.  Granny,  hatless, 
shawlless,  had  fled  through  the  door  by  which 
he  had  entered.  It  had  taken  several  moments 
before  her  true  position  had  fully  borne  in  upon 
her,  but  when  at  length  she  grasped  it,  her  hope 
withered  in  a  moment  like  a  tendril  of  ivy 
blasted  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

On  and  on  she  stumbled,  wholly  aimless  in 
her  object,  trying  hard  to  keep  the  grip  of  her 
straying  reason.  In  the  fields  perhaps,  or  the 
coppice  she  loved  so  well,  she  could  collect  her 
scattered  wits.     She  opened  a  gate  and  passed 
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down  the  meadow  towards  the  fir  plantation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley. 

Scarcely  had  she  left  the  house  when  Hedley 
returned.  He  came  in  with  a  stride  that 
already  showed  signs  of  rejuvenation,  and  laid 
the  whip  he  had  used  in  cracking  the  livestock 
into  cover  upon  the  table. 

"  Peggy  dear,  I  " —  He  stopped  abruptly, 
for  his  eye  caught  sight  of  Kettlegrew.  "And 
who  are  you,  and  what  the  devil  do  you  want, 
sitting  there  in  the  dark  startling  one  ?  " 

"Nothin',"  said  Kettlegrew,  with  impudent 
serenity.     "  Nothin',  that  is,  except  my  wife." 

"Your  wife!"  cried  Hedley.  "Well,  man, 
whoever  you  are,  go  and  find  her.  She's  not 
here." 

"No,  I  know,"  said  Kettlegrew;  "but  she 
was.  Now  you  just  sit  down,  Mr.  What's-your- 
name." 

Hedley  gasped  in  blank  surprise,  but  the  man 
affected  not  to  notice,  and  continued — 

"You  see,  I  called  'ere  to  do  you  and  your 
young  bride  a  favour.  But  she  'adn't  got 
manners  enough  to  stop  an'  listen  to  my 
terms." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  roared  Hedley. 

"  Don't  get  excited,"  said  Kettlegrew,  taking 
out  a  dirty  pipe  and  tapping  it  on  his  heel  with 
calm  impertinence.  "  You  and  me  and  she's 
got  a  difficult  problem  to  face.  I  suppose  you 
know  you've  been  and  married  my  wife  ?  " 

"  You're  drunk  —  you  —  Get  out  of  my 
house ! " 

"  Keep  cool,"  said  Kettlegrew,  rising,  how- 
ever, and  backing  a  yard.  "  It's  mortal  gospel 
what  I  say.     My  name's  Kettlegrew." 

Hedley  felt  a  quick  stab  at  his  heart,  for  the 
truth  had  thrust  itself  home  now.  Hale  and 
vigorous  as  he  was  he  staggered  as  if  from  a 
blow,  and  clutched  the  table  behind  him. 


Kettlegrew  went  on:  "Nobody  need  be  put 
out,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  want  the  blushing  bride, 
God  knows.  I've  come  a-purpose  to  propose  a 
little  amicable  arrangement.  I'm  not  the  man 
to  cause  trouble.  For  a  mere  trifle  —  just  a 
matter  of" — 

He  said  no  other  word,  for  Hedley  had  him 
by  the  neckband  and  jerked  him  out  into  what 
light  filtered  through  the  latticed  window. 

"  Kettlegrew  !  "  he  roared.  "  The  cur  who 
stole  my  letters  and  hers,  who  cringed  to  the 
old  man  and  usurped  my  position,  who  robbed 
me  of  all  I  held  dear  in  this  world  !  And 
for  what?  Kettlegrew,  did  you  notice  that 
scar  across  my — your  wife's  forehead  ?  Never 
will  I  disbelieve  there  is  a  God  in  heaven 
since  He  has  given  you  into  my  hands  like 
this." 

He  seized  his  whip  as  he  spoke,  and  brought 
it  down  with  all  his  force  across  the  man's 
shoulders.  Kettlegrew  whimpered  at  the  stroke, 
but  the  whimper  was  nipped  in  the  bud  and 
changed  to  a  howl  as,  heedless  of  the  principles 
of  selection,  Hedley,  flinging  the  man  from  him, 
rained  blow  after  blow  upon  his  head  and  body. 
The  wretched  wife-beater  edged  for  the  door, 
but  that  line  of  retreat  was  promptly  cut  off. 
Seeing  escape  useless  he  seized  a  stool  and 
rushed  at  his  castigator.  Hedley  promptly 
stood  aside,  and  as  the  man  charged  blindly  at 
the  window  brought  down  the  stock  of  his  whip 
with  crashing  force  across  his  brow. 

Kettlegrew  dropped  like  a  felled  ox,  with  a 
gash  across  his  forehead  that  branded  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  days. 

Out  into  the  open — anywhere,  everywhere — 
calling  as  he  went,  Hedley  ran.  "  Peggy ! 
Peggy  !  " 

The  country  lane  in  which  the  cottage  stood 
was  deserted  save  for  a  labourer  who  had  halted 
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in  his  homeward  march  to  lean  against  a 
neighbour's  gate  and  smoke  a  friendly  clay. 

"A  woman  went  over  there,"  he  said,  jerking 
his  pipe  in  the  direction  of  the  stile, — "  if  that's 
who  you're  lookin'  for — an  old  woman,  with  no 
hat  on,  and  " — 

Hedley  was  over  the  stile  and  out  of  earshot. 
He  followed  the  narrow  path,  and  it  took  him 
downwards  to  the  ditch  through  which  the 
brooklet  trickled.  He  would  have  taken  it  in  a 
leap,  unheeding  the  narrow  plank  that  bridged 
It,  but  he  pulled  up  suddenly  on  the  bank. 


In  the  shallow  gully,  face  downwards,  lay 
Granny. 

He  was  in  the  ditch  on  the  instant,  stooping, 
lifting  her,  smoothing  back  the  silky  hair, 
calling  her  by  name.  There  was  no  reply,  for 
her  heart  had  suddenly  stopped  when  she 
slipped  from  the  plank. 

He  placed  her  tenderly  upon  the  bank,  and 
looked  helplessly,  hopelessly  about  him. 

The  sun  dipped  behind  a  hill,  and  a  black- 
bird in  a  bush  hard  by  warbled  his  evensong  in 
a  deep  contralto. 


E 


"I    WANT    YOU    TO   TAKE    ME   TO    S'l'.    JoHN's    WoOD,    CaBBIE." 

"All  right,  sir,  v.vi  would  you  mind  getting  in  the  other  side  so  as  the  old 
'oRSE  don't  see  yer  !  ■' 


"Did  you  go  to  Smith's  buryin'?" 

"Yes,  I  DID,  an'  a  measly  affair  it  was.     Tea  and  bread  and  butter  !     I've  buried  two 

'USBANDS,    BUT,    THANK    GOODNESS,    I    BURIED   'EM    BOTH    WITH    SEEDY   CAKE   AN'    'aM    SANGWIGES."' 


AS    DEATH    DREW    NEAR 


By 

Spenser  Sarle 


'ELL,  doctor,"  said  the  man  on 
the     couch ;      "  what     is     the 
verdict  ?  " 
"Frankly?" 
"  Frankly.     I've  strong  nerves,  Dale,  as  you 
know  of  old ;  I  can  bear  it,  whatever  it  is.     Is 
it — the  Beyond  ?  " 

"Why,  no,  Inderwick,  I  trust  not ;  I  trust  not. 
But  Sir  James  agrees  with  me  that  only  an 
operation  on  the  brain  can  save  your  reason, 
perhaps  your  life." 

"  And  you  doubt  if  it  will  do  either  ?  Come, 
Dale,  old  fellow,  be  honest  with  me.  ^Ve've 
known  each  other  since  we  were  boys,  and  you 
never  knew 


me   to   funk   the   risk,  whatever  it 


was. 


"  My  dear  Gilbert,  the  fact  is  I  don't  think 
there  is  more  than  about  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  that  you'll  pull  through.  MacPherson 
says  the  odds  are  a  great  deal  more  in  your 
favour ;  but  you  know  what  Sir  James  is.  You 
are  a  '  case '  to  him,  and  though  I  don't  doubt 
that  he  honestly  thinks  he  believes  what  he 
says,  I've  still  less  doubt  that  the  opportunity 
of  performing  such  an  operation  gives  an  un- 
conscious bias  to  his  judgment." 

"  I  see,"  said  Captain  Inderwick ;  "  his 
optimism  is  bred  of  the  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating his  skill.  Well,  suppose  we  abandon 
the  operation ;  what  then  ?  " 


Dr.  Dale  was  silent. 

"  Dale,  do  you  want  me  to  still  further 
imperil  my  already  threatened  existence  by 
throwing  the  sofa-pillow  at  you?" 

"Gilbert,  old  chap,"  said  Dale;  "the  one 
circumstance  in  your  case  about  which  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  is  that  if  the  tumour  is 
not  removed  nothing  on  earth  can  possibly 
save  your  reason." 

"And  if  it  is  removed,  I  have  about  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  of  surviving  it  ? " 

"Yes.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  Mac  may  be 
right ;  but  you  asked  me  for  my  frank  and 
honest  opinion,  and  I've  given  it." 

"Thanks,  old  man.  That's  what  I  wanted. 
It's  rather  hard  lines,  perhaps,  but " —  and  he 
held  out  his  hand,  which  the  other  man  grasped 
affectionately,  and  they  both  lapsed  into 
silence. 

Hard  lines?  Yes.  How  old  was  he? 
Thirty-three — thirty-four?  Well,  say  between 
the  two. 

Invalided  home  from  the  war  before  it  had 
well  begun,  by  reason  of  this  confounded  tumour, 
or  whatever  it  was,  which  had  suddenly  mani- 
fested itself  in  his  brain ;  cheated  out  of  the 
glory  he  might  have  won  during  the  campaign, 
and  cheated  too,  perhaps,  out  of  the  great  joy 
of  his  life,  his  union  with  Margaret  Orme,  which 
if  all  went  well  was  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
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early  summer,  or  at  anyrate  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  trouble  in  South  Africa  was  over. 

And  now  ?  What  highwaymen  these  doctors 
were  :  "  Your  reason  or  your  life  !  " 

And  there  was  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
that  he  would  recover ;  none  whatever  that  he 
would  retain  his  sanity  unless  he  took  that 
greater  risk. 

He  had  lost  his  reason  once  already,  and 
although  the  sea-voyage  had  helped  him  back 
to  mental  health  again,  he  knew  well  enough 
that  this  respite  would  not  last. 

Better  be  dead  than  mad — what?  Much 
better;  much  better.  Margaret  would  sorrow 
over  him  dead ;  mad,  he  would  be  a  haunting 
nightmare  to  her,  a  constant,  ghastly  grief. 

Better,  much  better  dead.  Perhaps,  in  the 
Beyond — who  could  tell? — he  might  see  her, 
watch  over  her,  wait  for  her. — Ah,  well ! 

"When  can  it  be  done,  Dale?"  he  said 
suddenly. 

"  You  have  decided  then,  Gilbert  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ;  there's  nothing  else  for  it,  of 
course." 

"  It  could  be  done  on  Friday,  but  you  would 
have  to  come  up  to  the  hospital  for  it." 

"  Well,  old  chap,  arrange  it  for  me,  will  you  ? 
In  the  meantime  I'll  put  my  affairs  in  order  in 
case  that  one  small  chance  of  mine  does  not 
come  off." 

Captain  Inderwick  had  not  said  more  than 
the  truth  when  he  reminded  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Dale  that  he  had  strong  nerves. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  hospital  he  looked 
as  sound  and  healthy,  and  to  the  full  as 
cheerful  a  subject,  as  any  surgeon  or  student 
in  the  building. 

He  shook  hands  with  Dale  just  before  the 
chloroform    was   administered,    and    Dale    was 


moved   to   say :    "  Good    old   chap !      Not    a 
tremor,  upon  my  word  !  " 

"Well,  I'm  in  good  hands,"  said  Inderwick, 
"  and  hoping  for  the  best ;  and  after  all  a  man 
can  only  die  once,  whether  it's  by  a  Boer  bullet 
or  a  surgeon's  knife,  eh?  If  it  is  to  be  the 
Beyond,  well,  good-bye  old  fellow,  and  God 
bless  you.  Tell  Margaret  that  her  name  was 
the  last  word  on  my  hps  ! " 

Then  Oblivion,  and  the  trephining-saw. 

Sir  James  MacPherson  did  not  belie  his 
great  reputation.  He  had  located  the  situation 
of  the  tumour  with  marvellous  precision,  and 
he  extracted  it  with  the  deftness  of  a  magician. 

Serious  though  the  operation  was,  Gilbert, 
somewhat  to  his  surprise,  suffered  no  incon- 
venience from  it,  nor  was  the  process  of 
recovery  either  long  or  tedious. 

He  had  but  one  thought  in  his  mind,  and 
that  was  to  get  back  to  South  Africa  before  the 
fighting  was  over ;  and  this  idea  took  such  firm 
possession  of  him  that  the  sense  of  time  left 
him,  and  when  Dale  pronounced  him  out  of 
danger  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  operation  had 
taken  place  no  longer  ago  than  the  day  before. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Dale  to 
get  him  certified  as  fit  for  duty,  or  in  obtaining 
permission  from  the  War  Office  to  start  at  once 
for  the  Cape  in  order  to  rejoin  his  regiment  at 
the  front. 

He  found  himself  in  good  company  on  board 
the  Tantallon  Castle,  for  troops  were  still 
being  sent  out  to  Africa,  and  among  the  officers 
on  board  were  several  old  friends,  all  of  them  in 
high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  active  service 
after  a  long  spell  of  idleness  at  home. 

As  it  turned  out,  it  was  very  active  service 
indeed ;  and  Gilbert  had  many  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  himself. 

With  the  capitulation    of   Pretoria,  however, 
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the  campaign  came  to  an  end ;  and  his  regiment 
was  one  of  the  first  to  come  home  again. 

It  was  with  a  light  heart,  Gilbert  told  himself, 
that  he  was  setting  out  on  the  voyage  home,  for 
he  was  down  for  the  V.C.,  as  well  as  for  promo- 
tion, and  Margaret  had  written  out  to  say  that 
she  was  so  proud  of  him  that  she  was  willing 
to  let  their  marriage  take  place  immediately 
after  his  return. 

But  was  he,  after  all,  as  happy  as  he  should 
be  ? 

It  was  with  many  searchings  of  the  heart 
that  Gilbert  asked  himself  that  question  on  the 
way  home. 

Within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  the  dream  of 
all  his  later  life  would  become  reality ;  yet  as 
he  told  himself  that  this  was  so,  he  was 
conscious  that  there  was  no  enthusiasm,  no 
responsive  throb  in  his  heart;  and  before  the 
voyage  was  over  he  realised  with  a  sense  of 
dumb  misery  that  the  thought  of  Margaret  no 
longer  had  the  power  to  stir  him  as  of  old, 
could  no  longer  rouse  within  him  the  fire 
which  always  hitherto  the  very  breathing  of 
her  name  had  kindled. 

What  was  it,  what  was  the  matter  with  him  ? 
he  asked  himself  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

He  had  seen  no  other  woman  since  he  and 
his  promised  wife  had  parted  less  than  three 
months  before ;  had  dreamt  of  no  other 
woman  in  that  tender  relation  towards  him, 
save  Margaret ;  yet  over  her  fair  face,  heart 
and  intellect  were  at  war  within  him. 

Intellect  still  loved  her,  called  her  by  every 
endearing  name,  dwelt  on  the  soft  music  of 
her  voice,  recalled  each  tone  and  look,  and 
saw  again  the  love -light  in  her  sweet  grey 
eyes. 

Heart  was  cold  and  sceptical,  and  unmoved 
by  any  of  these  imaginative  raptures. 


"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  **  he 
asked  himself.  "  I  seem  to  be  able  to  watch 
this  struggle  between  two  of  my  inner  selves, 
just  as  one  does  in  dreams  sometimes,  when 
the  Ego  seems  to  detach  itself  and  become 
impersonal.  I  wonder  what  old  MacPherson 
put  inside  my  head  when  he  took  that  tumour 
out !  Upon  my  word  I  believe  I'm  going  mad 
after  all ! " 

By  the  time  the  Livadia  reached  Southamp- 
ton he  was  in  a  fever  to  see  Margaret  once 
more,  and  fight  the  struggle  out  with  her. 

Perhaps  the  sight  of  her,  the  touch  of  her 
hands,  of  her  lips,  would  put  him  right  again. 
But  if  not,  if  these  doubts  still  assailed  him, 
why  he  must  frankly  tell  her  so. 

After  all,  the  change  which  he  feared  had 
taken  place  in  him  might  be  imaginary. 

He  had  gone  through  a  good  deal  during 
these  last  few  months,  and  the  excitement  of 
a  campaign  pushed  forward  at  express  speed, 
in  order  to  strike  a  final  and  decisive  blow, 
had  no  doubt  contributed  in  some  measure 
towards  unhinging  him. 

When  he  alighted  at  Waterloo  he  had  almost 
persuaded  himself  that  his  doubts  and  fears 
were  nothing  more  substantial  than  the  un- 
welcome memories  of  a  bad  dream ;  and  when 
he  found  himself  in  the  train  once  more  on  the 
way  to  the  Moors  he  was  within  an  ace  of  being 
his  old,  light-hearted  self  again. 

He  had  telegraphed  the  time  of  his  arrival, 
and  at  the  little  wayside  station  he  found 
Margaret  awaiting  him ;  and  with  a  dull  sense 
of  pain  he  realised  that  the  change  in  him  was 
after  all  no  dream,  for  he  saw  in  Margaret's 
eyes  that  she  detected  it  even  while  greeting 
him. 

As  he  took  his  seat  beside  her  in  the  phaeton 
he  found  himself  asking,  almost  mechanically, 
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how  she  had  passed  the  time,  how  General 
Orme  was,  and  a  dozen  commonplace  questions, 
her  replies  to  which  were  scarcely  heeded. 

He  saw  her  glance  at  him  again  and  again 
with  pain  and  wonder  in  her  eyes ;  until  at 
last  it  seemed  that  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer. 

"  Dearest,"  she  said,  very  tenderly,  "  what  is 
the  matter?  You  are  not  yourself.  What  is 
it?" 

"  Oh,  my  darling  girl,"  he  groaned,  "  I  don't 
know  !  I  would  give  ten  years  of  my  life  to 
know  what  it  is.  I  am  only  conscious  that 
since  that  operation  some  subtle  change  has 
been  in  progress  within  me.  There  are  two 
souls  at  war.  To  one,  you  are  as  dear  as  you 
ever  were  —  nay,  infinitely  dearer.  To  the 
other,  you  are  indifferent.  One  soul  loves 
you  still ;  the  other  soul  does  not  know  you 
as  my  Margaret  at  all,  as  my  betrothed;  and 
Heaven  help  me,  Margaret,  but  between  the 
two  I  think  I  am  going  mad  ! " 

"  My  poor  boy  !  "  said  Margaret ;  "  you  want 
rest  and  quiet.  We  will  put  off  our  wedding — 
indefinitely,  if  you  wish ;  and  you  shall  stay  at 
the  Manor,  and  I  will  nurse  you  back  to  health 
and  strength  again." 

He  shook  his  head  gloomily ;  and  they  spoke 
no  more  of  these  intimate  concerns. 

The  General  was  delighted  to  welcome  his 
daughter's   lover   home   again ;   and   expressed 


no  wonderment  when  Margaret  told  him  that 
Gilbert  was  feeling  the  effects  of  the  campaign, 
and  that  the  wedding  would  therefore  be 
postponed. 

The  next  two  or  three  days  passed  quietly 
and  uneventfully  ;  save  for  Margaret's  unfailing 
tenderness,  they  would  have  passed  for  Gilbert 
very  sadly,  for  as  the  hours  went  by  he  became 
mournfully  conscious  that  the  joy  of  being  with 
the  woman  he  had  so  fondly  loved  was  growing 
less  and  less. 

He  woke  late  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and 
the  sunlight  streaming  through  his  wdndow 
gave  him  a  strange  but  blissful  sense  of  rest 
and  peace. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  that  strong  light  was 
chasing  away  the  gloomy  shadows  from  his 
brain,  and  exorcising  the  phantoms  which  had 
haunted  him  for  so  long. 

The  church  bells  rang  out  hopefully  on  the 
morning  air,  and  gave  a  joyous  note  to  his 
musings. 

"  All  clear,  all  clear  !  "  he  murmured.  "  My 
sweet,  sweet  Margaret !  " 

•  ••••• 

"  It  was  a  magnificent  operation,  Sir  James," 
said  Ur.  Dale,  looking  at  his  watch  ;  "just  two 
minutes  and  a  quarter  from  first  to  last." 

"Rather  smart,  I  think,  Dale,"  said  Sir 
James.     "Well,  nurse,  how  is  he?" 

"  He  is  dead,  sir,"  said  the  nurse. 


•^ 


CHREK! 

Schoohnaster  {at  end  of  term).  —  "Well,  wk're  sending  you   home  with  fat   cheeks 

AT   ALL   EVENTS." 

l^oy. — "Yes,  sir,  it's  muscle  from  eating  so  much  stale  hkeau,  sir." 


Cheerful  old  party  to  the   Ficar.-—"  Th'  neav  graveyard  's  fillin'  up  NICELY,  sir 
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HIS,"  said  Luke  Marriott,  "is  a  bit 

of  luck  that  I  did  not  anticipate," 

and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair 

and   stared    at    the   letter   in   his 

hand  with  a  half-unconscious  smile  of  satisfaction, 

as  he  puffed  meditatively  at  a  large  cigar. 

The  letter  was  from  his  cousin's  lawyer,  and 
it  was  written  to  inform  him  that  his  cousin — 
his  second  cousin,  to  be  accurate — was  dead, 
and  that  his  estate,  failing  direct  heirs,  had  now 
reverted  to  Luke  Marriott,  as  being  the  next  of 
kin. 

"  No  more  of  this  infernal  drudgery  now  ! " 
he  ejaculated.  "  I'll  chuck  doctoring  and  settle 
down  to  a  country  gentleman's  life.  Plenty  of 
hunting,  plenty  of  shooting — by  the  way,  I  sup- 
pose there  are  preserves  there?— and  a  town 
house  during  the  season  for  little  Ethel !  By 
gad,  we  can  get  married  at  once  ! " 

The  latter  part  of  this  reflection  had  reference 
to  a  certain  fair-haired  girl  to  whom  for  the 
last  six  months  Luke  Marriott  had  been 
engaged. 

Yesterday  there  had  appeared  to  be  no  very 
immediate  prospect  of  their  marriage  taking 
place.  Both  Luke  and  Ethel  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  wait  until  his  professional 
exertions  should  succeed  in  securing  him  a 
sufficient  income,  before  embarking  upon  the 
matrimonial  career. 


But  to-day  the  postman's  knock  had  dispelled 
the  necessity  for  waiting  any  longer.  A  few 
lines  written  in  a  cramped  hand  informed  the 
struggling  young  doctor  that  he  was  a  com- 
paratively rich  man,  and  need  remain  a  struggling 
young  doctor  no  longer. 

The  rosy  cloud  of  reflections  in  which  this 
unexpected  communication  had  wrapped  him 
caused  Luke  Marriott  to  be  temporarily  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  the  lawyer's  letter  contained  a 
request  for  an  early  interview.  When  he  read 
the  letter  a  fourth  time,  this  unimportant  clause 
attracted  his  attention. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  hansom  deposited  him 
at  the  door  of  the  lawyer's  office.  He  was 
immediately  shown  into  a  private  room,  and  as 
he  entered,  a  tall,  soberly-dressed  man  rose 
from  a  table  and  extended  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Luke  Marriott  ? "  said  he,  gravely 
scrutinising  Luke's  face. 

"Yes,"  said  Luke.  "I  received  your  letter 
this  morning,  Mr.  Hilton.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  contents  took  me  very  much  by  surprise. 
I  have  called  in  obedience  to  your  request, 
and  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  further 
particulars." 

Mr.  Hilton  inclined  his  head. 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated,  Mr.  Marriott, 
upon  having  inherited  a  very  substantial  property. 
Pray  sit  down.     I  have  been  the  family  solicitor 
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of  the  late  Mr.  Craddock — your  cousin — and 
his  predecessors  for  years,  as  you  doubtless 
know.  Our  firm  has  in  fact  transacted  the 
business  of  that  family  estate  for  four  genera- 
tions " —  he  paused  and  looked  hard  at  Luke 
Marriott. 

"Well? "said  Luke. 

"  For  four  generations,"  repeated  the  lawyer. 
"  Each  generation,"  he  added  slowly,  "  possessed 
a  different  name." 

"  Cousins  ?  "  suggested  Marriott. 

"Nephews  in  two  instances.  The  late  Mr. 
Craddock's  father  had  an  elder  sister,  who 
married  very  young.  This  lady  was  Mr. 
Craddock's  aunt  and  your  grandmother.  She 
married  a  Mr.  Marriott.  Their  only  son  was 
your  late  father.  Therefore,  Mr.  Marriott,  you 
were  Mr.  Craddock's  second  cousin." 

"Yes,  so  I  suppose,"  observed  Luke.  "I 
understood  from  your  letter  that  I  was  the  next 
of  kin." 

The  lawyer  cleared  his  throat. 

" It  is  curious,"  he  remarked,  "that  for  four 
generations  there  have  been  no  direct  heirs  to 
the  Lyndon  estate.  None  of  the  holders  have 
married." 

Luke  Marriott  laughed. 

"  If  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  it, 
Mr.  Hilton,"  he  said,  "that  obligation  will 
certainly  not  be  neglected  in  the  case  of  the 
present  holder.     I  intend  to  marry — at  once." 

"  It  t's  a  satisfaction  to  me,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  But  my  principal  object  in  desiring  this  inter- 
view, Mr.  Marriott,  was  to  place  in  your  hands 
a  letter,  which  the  late  Mr.  Craddock  instructed 
me  to  deliver  personally  to  the  next  heir — to 
yourself,  in  fact.  Its  contents  are,  I  fancy,  of  a 
private  nature.     Here  it  is.     Will  you  read  it  ?  " 

The  lawyer  handed  a  closed  and  sealed 
envelope    to    Marriott    as    he    spoke.      Luke 


broke  open  the  seal  and  read  the  following 
lines : — 

"  This  is  to  my  successor.  I  wish  to  address 
to  him  a  word  of  advice — nay,  a  word  of  warn- 
ing— before  he  enters  into  possession  of  his 
property.  There  is  in  Lyndon  Grange  a  certain 
room  which  has  always  been  kept  under  lock 
and  key.  Nobody  except  myself  has  entered 
that  room  during  the  past  ten  years — save  only 
an  aged  housekeeper — an  old  woman  half  blind 
and  deaf.  The  reason  of  this  precaution  I  do 
not  propose  to  divulge.  The  key  of  this  room 
is  in  a  padlocked  box  which  will  be  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Hilton,  my  family  solicitor. 
The  word  of  advice,  of  warning,  which  I  wish  to 
address  to  my  successor  is  this  :  If  he  value  his 
happiness  and  his  peace  of  mind,  let  him  not 
seek  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity  by  entering  the 
room  of  which  I  have  spoken.  If  he  be  a  wise 
man  he  will  follow  my  advice ;  if  he  be  a  cautious 
one  he  will  heed  my  warning." 

The  letter  here  ended  abruptly,  without  con- 
clusion or  signature.  While  Luke  Marriott  was 
reading  it,  the  old  lawyer  fixed  his  gaze  upon  his 
face  with  a  grave  and  curious  scrutiny. 

"  Well,"  said  Luke,  looking  up  presently  from 
the  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand,  "  this  is  a  strange 
rigmarole,  Mr.  Hilton,  and  no  mistake  !  There 
is  evidently  some  mystery.  What  does  it  all 
mean,  I  wonder  ?  "  and  he  glanced  interrogatively 
at  the  lawyer. 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head,  with  a  smile. 
"  You  forget  that  I  am  in  ignorance  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter,  Mr.  Marriott ! "  he  replied, 

"Look  here,"  said  Luke,  "you  had  better 
read  it  for  yourself.  In  a  matter  of  this  sort  I 
don't  believe  in  half  confidences,  and  I  expect 
you  know  more  about  my  cousin's  life  than  I 
do.     You  certainly  could  not  know  less." 

The  lawyer  took  the   letter  from  Marriott's 
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hand  and  carefully  adjusted  his  pince-nez. 
"  You  wish  me  to  read  it  ?  "  he  inquired,  looking 
at  Marriott  over  the  edge  of  his  glasses. 

"  Certainly." 

The  lawyer  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  at 
once  to  peruse  his  late  client's  letter.  When  he 
had  digested  its  contents,  he  handed  it  back  to 
Luke  without  comment. 

"  Well,"  repeated  Luke  impatiently,  "  what 
does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  you,"  said  Mr. 
Hilton  slowly. 

"No  clue?" 

"  None.  I  always  suspected  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  mystery  in  Mr.  Craddock's  life, 
but  I  have  never  been  enabled  to  give  my 
suspicion  a  definite  shape." 

"  Was  he  mad?"  demanded  Luke  abruptly. 

"  By  no  means.  A  singularly  clear-headed 
fellow.     But  a  recluse." 

Luke  Marriott  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  these  fantastic  chimeras," 
said  he  after  a  pause.  "  I  am  a  doctor  !  If  the 
mystery  be  a  real  one  I  shall  soon  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  If,  as  I  suspect,  it  be  an  imaginary 
one,  the  cause  may  be  imputed  to  some  nervous 
disorder  under  which  my  cousin  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  suffering.  You  have  the  box  con- 
taining the  key  ?  " 

"  I  will  hand  it  over  to  you,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  It  is  your  intention  to  disregard  Mr.  Craddock's 
advice  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  1 "  laughed  Luke.  "  Do  you 
think  I  am  an  hysterical  girl,  Mr.  Hilton,  to  be 
frightened  at  some  fanciful  bogie  ?  " 

The  lawyer  smiled  curiously.  "  I  should 
hardly  have  described  your  cousin  as  an  hysterical 
girl,  either,"  he  observed. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  a  dyspeptic,"  suggested 
Marriott. 


"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Hilton  drily  ;  and  then 
he  turned  the  conversation  into  business 
channels.  "  By  the  bye,"  said  he,  when  at 
length  Luke  rose  to  go,  "there  are  the  family 
records.  You  may  like  to  look  into  them  some 
day  ?     Shall  I  hand  them  over  to  you  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  some  other  time  will  do,"  said  Luke. 
"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Hilton." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Marriott.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  your  instructions." 

He  held  the  door  open  and  bowed  a  little 
stiffly. 

"A  prim,  quaint  old  fellow!"  smiled  Luke 
to  himself  as  he  stepped  into  his  hansom  and 
drove  away. 

•  ■  •  •  •  f 

Lyndon  Grange  presented  an  aspect  in  every 
sense  satisfactory  to  the  eyes  of  its  new  owner, 
when  he  approached  it  the  next  morning  in  a 
carriage  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  sent  down 
to  the  station  to  meet  him. 

The  house  and  grounds  were  enclosed  in  a 
park  of  extensive  acreage,  well  timbered  and 
undulating.  The  whole  effect  of  the  Grange 
was  singularly  satisfying.  It  gave  the  impression 
of  a  well-considered  expenditure. 

Luke  Marriott  thought  that  it  was  a  home  of 
which  any  man  might  be  reasonably  proud. 
Whatever  had  been  the  mystery — or  the  eccen- 
tricity— of  his  cousin's  life,  at  least  it  had  not 
deterred  Mr.  Craddock  from  bestowing  a  careful 
attention  upon  his  property ;  moreover,  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  house  showed  the 
late  tenant  to  have  been  a  man  of  fastidious 
tastes.  Everything  was  ordered  with  a  view  to 
refinement  and  comfort,  if  not  luxury. 

Among  the  staff  of  servants  kept  by  Mr. 
Craddock  was  an  old  butler  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  family  for  many  years,  and 
had  risen  to  the  tacitly  acknowledged  position 
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of  major-domo  of  the  Grange.  He  received  his 
new  master  with  a  grave  and  almost  conde- 
scending courtesy. 

Luke  Marriott,  directly  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
imposing  figure  of  this  old  retainer,  decided 
that  Wilkins  was  a  person  worthy  of  confidence 
and  esteem.  He  decided,  too,  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  elicit  from  the  old  man  some  kind 
of  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  the  locked  room. 

Wilkins  could  not  have  been  in  the  family  for 
so  long  a  time  without  at  least  possessing  some 
inkling  of  the  secret,  he  thought.  So  he  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  sounding  the  butler. 

"  By  the  bye,  Wilkins,"  said  he  carelessly, 
"  there  is  a  room  here  that  your  late  master — ■ 
my  cousin — used,  I  am  told,  to  keep  generally 
locked." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  butler  impressively, — 
"  always." 

"  Ah.     Have  you  any  idea  why  ?  " 

Wilkins  pursed  his  lips.  He  had  an  inscrut- 
able face. 

"  Mr.  Craddock  gave  me  no  reason,  sir,"  he 
answered. 

"  Show  me  the  room." 

The  butler  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of  stairs 
and  through  several  corridors,  till  at  length  he 
paused  in  front  of  an  oak-panelled  door  at  the 
farther  end  of  a  passage. 

"  This  is  the  room,  sir,"  he  said  briefly. 

"  Is  it  a  bedroom  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  What — have  you  never  been  inside  it  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  never." 

Luke  turned  the  handle  and  whistled  softly. 

"  Locked  of  course,"  he  muttered.  Then  he 
faced  the  butler. 

"  Look  here,  Wilkins,"  said  he,  "you  were  an 
old  and  valued  servant  of  Mr.  Craddock's,  and 
of  his  predecessor" — 


"  Ay — and  Ids  predecessor,  too,"  interpolated 
the  butler. 

"  Exactly.  Very  well.  You  must  during  the 
long  course  of  your  residence  with  the  family, 
have  either  received  some  confidences,  or  been 
enabled  to  form  some  conclusions  of  your  own, 
with  regard  to  any  family  secret  that  may  have 
existed.  Now,  it  may  of  course  merely  have 
been  a  whim  of  my  cousin's  to  keep  the  door 
of  a  particular  room  locked ;  or  there  may 
have  been  some  good  and  sufficient  reason  why 
such  a  room  should  be  kept  locked  up. 

"  I  am  in  any  case  determined  to  find  out 
this  point  for  myself.  If  therefore  you  are  able 
to  assist  me  to  do  so  I  shall  expect  you  to 
withhold  nothing  from  me  out  of  a  mistaken 
notion  of  loyalty  to  the  dead — anything,  that  is 
to  say,  which  might  be  supposed  to  exert  any 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  living. 

"  Now,  I  shall  ask  you  a  question,  and  I  shall 
expect  you  to  answer  it.  Does  that  room,  to 
your  knowledge,  contain  either  the  evidence,  or 
the  record,  of  any  crime  committed  by  any 
member  of  the  family  of  which  I  am  now  the 
surviving  representative?" 

The  butler  hesitated  a  moment,  then  he 
cleared  his  throat  and  replied — 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  see  as  there  is  anything  to 
be  gained  by  keeping  back  anything  from  you 
now.  I'll  tell  you  everything  as  I  know — which 
isn't  very  much.  To  begin  with,  I  don't  know 
what's  in  that  room.  I  say  I've  never  been 
inside  of  it.  I  never  heard  of  any  crime  having 
been  committed  in  the  family.  But  I  know 
this — that  my  late  master,  and  the  master  before 
him,  and  the  one  before  him,  too,  used  to  take 
on  strangely  after  they  had  been  in  that  room. 

"  They  never  let  no  other  soul  in  the  house 
go  in  besides  themselves,  and  the  old  woman 
who  acts  as  a  kind  of  housekeeper  here,  Mrs. 
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Dale.  So  nobody  knows  what  is  the  secret 
that's  locked  up  behind  that  door,  if  there's  a 
secret  at  all — which  I  doubt,"  he  concluded. 

"  Which  you  doubt ! "  asked  Marriott. 
"  Why?  " 

"  Because,  sir,  Mrs.  Dale — nor  no  old  woman 
neither — couldn't  keep  any  secret  or  the  likes  of 
one  for  all  these  years  ;  and  Mrs.  Dale  she  says 
that  there  ain't  anything  in  the  room  at  all 
worth  making  a  fuss  about  that  she  knows." 

"Ah.  Well,  perhaps  you — and  Mrs.  Dale — 
are  right,  and  there  is  nothing  there  at  all  worth 
making  a  fuss  about,"  replied  Luke,  turning  on 
his  heel.  "  See  that  the  house  is  ready  to 
receive  me  to-morrow.  I  shall  return  to  town 
to-night." 

On  the  following  day  he  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  his  new  home. 

He  was  struck  by  a  singular  sense  of  loneliness, 
as  he  dined  by  himself  in  the  large  solemn 
chamber  hung  with  family  portraits  and  adorned 
with  old-fashioned  sombre  furniture,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  dining-room  for  many  generations 
past  by  the  owners  of  Lyndon  Grange. 

"  This  is  no  house  for  a  bachelor,"  he 
reflected..  "How  Craddock  could  have  existed 
here  alone  for  all  these  years  and  yet  not  gone 
melancholy  mad  is  matter  for  surprise.  The 
sooner  I  get  little  Ethel  here  to  keep  me 
company  the  better  1 "  and  then,  over  a  glass  of 
exceptionally  excellent  claret,  he  fell  into  a 
pleasant  fit  of  musing,  induced  by  the  image  of 
a  sweet  girl  face  that  rose  up  in  his  fancy  and 
filled  his  thoughts  with  love  dreams. 

By  a  gradual  process  of  transition,  his  ideas 
reverted  to  the  locked  room  and  his  cousin's 
absurd  letter.  He  had  not  yet  had  leisure  to 
penetrate  the  mystery.  To-morrow,  however, 
he  would  explore  the  mysterious  apartment  and 
discover  its  secret. 


To-morrow  came,  and  Luke  Marriott,  after  a 
leisurely  breakast,  lit  a  cigarette  and  bethought 
him  of  his  resolution.  He  sauntered  upstairs 
and  found  his  way  to  the  room  at  the  end  of 
the  passage.  For  some  moments  he  stood 
before  the  door  looking  at  it  idly,  with  his 
hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pocket. 

As  he  looked,  he  telt  suddenly  conscious  of 
a  strange  sensation — a  sensation  as  of  a  soft  mag- 
netic current — drawing  him  towards  the  room. 
Instinctively  he  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
forgetting  that  it  was  locked.  "Ah,"  said  he, 
"  I  must  go  and  fetch  the  key,"  and  he  turned 
and  retraced  his  steps  to  his  bedroom,  where  he 
had  deposited  the  padlocked  box  containing  the 
key  of  the  room  that  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  Mr.  Hilton. 

He  came  back  presently  with  it,  but  as  he 
approached  the  locked  door  he  was  again 
conscious  of  a  singular  sensation — this  time  of 
repulsion.  He  stood  for  a  moment  with  the 
key  in  his  hand.  Then  he  shivered.  The  next 
instant  he  turned  and  walked  rapidly  back 
along  the  passage.  At  the  end  of  it  he  stopped 
short. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  act  had  been  one  of 
unconscious  volition,  and  he  paused,  wondering, 
the  key  still  in  his  hand.  He  half  turned,  then 
gave  a  little  laugh  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  It  can  wait,"  he  said  half  apologetically.  "  I 
have  a  pile  of  letters  to  open,"  and  he  descended 
the  stairs. 

Two  hours  later  he  found  himself  again 
standing  before  the  locked  door  of  the  room  at 
the  end  of  the  passage.  And  again  he  was 
conscious  of  a  singular  disinclination  to  insert 
the  key  in  the  lock  and  turn  it. 

"  Now  what  the  deuce  is  in  that  room  ?  "  he 
muttered.  Whatever  it  was  he  had  decided  to 
confront   it   alone.     If  the    room    enclosed    a 
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family  mystery,  it  was  best  that  the  nature  of  it 
should  be  kept,  as  for  so  many  years  it  had 
been  kept,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  servants 
of  the  establishment.     He  would  go  in  alone. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  will  go  in  alone,"'  and  he 
put  the  key  in  the  lock.  Then  he  withdrew  his 
hand  from  it,  and  stood  silently  contemplating 
the  dark  oak  panels  in  front  of  him.  "  I'll  go 
in,"  he  repeated  mechanically,  and  the  next 
minute  he  was  descending  the  stairs. 

"This  is  folly!"  he  exclaimed  angrily,  as  he 
discovered  himself  once  more  in  the  smoking- 
room  ;  but  he  did  not  return  at  once  to  the 
locked  chamber.  There  were  various  matters 
to  occupy  his  attention  until  lunch  time. 

After  lunch  he  took  his  way,  reluctantly  yet 
with  a  kind  of  fascination,  to  the  deserted  room 
for  the  third  time.  This  time,  however,  he 
did  not  pause  to  think.  He  turned  the  key 
hurriedly,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  strode 
into  the  apartment. 

His  first  sensation  was  one  of  astonishment. 
The  room  was  empty. 

It  was  a  lofty  chamber,  and  through  a  large 
oriel  window  the  rays  of  the  sun  poured  in, 
flooding  the  room  with  a  gorgeous  light.  In 
the  centre  stood  a  huge  old-fashioned  four-poster 
bed.  The  room  contained  the  ordinary  furniture 
of  a  lady's  boudoir. 

Luke  Marriott  stood  in  the  middle  of  this 
apartment  and  his  eye  travelled  round  it,  quickly 
taking  in  its  general  details,  before  he  allowed 
himself  a  more  categorical  examination.  Nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  mystery  presented  itself  to  his 
cursory  vision. 

But  suddenly,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
changing  his  position,  he  became  conscious  of 
another  and  very  remarkable  sensation. 

His  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  a  costly  Persian 
rug  that  lay  upon  the  polished  boards,  when  he 


felt  acutely  conscious  that  he  was  being  stared 
at  by  an  invisible  person. 

In  obedience  to  an  uncontrollable  impulse  he 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  floor,  and  let  them 
wander  slowly  round  the  walls  of  the  room, 
following,  as  it  were,  the  guidance  of  some 
magnetic  line,  till  they  rested  upon  a  picture 
half  concealed  behind  the  folds  of  the  arras. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  picture  was  visible,  but 
that  portion  was  the  upper  part  of  a  woman's 
face,  and  from  it  there  gazed  down  upon  Luke 
such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  never  in  the  course  of  his 
life  had  his  glance  before  encountered.  His 
first  impression  was  that  they  were  the  eyes  of 
a  living  person, — the  glowing  eyes  of  a  living 
woman,  burning,  vivid,  voluptuous,  —  and  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment  as  his  own  met 
them. 

He  took  a  step  forward.  A  ray  of  sunlight 
played  slantingly  across  the  arras,  forming  a 
half  aureole  for  the  face  in  the  picture.  He 
tore  aside  the  folds  of  the  arras,  then  started 
back,  and  with  parted  lips  stood  gazing  at  the 
face  before  him. 

He  perceived  on  a  bare  canvas  block  the 
oil  colour  portrait  of  a  girl, — a  young  girl, — she 
could  scarce  have  been  more  than  twenty-one, 
but  never  had  Luke  Marriott's  glance  rested 
on  a  countenance  so  transcendently  lovely.  It 
surpassed  the  wildest  imaginings  of  an  artist's — 
or  a  voluptuary's — dream. 

Its  loveliness  seemed  scarcely  human  —  less 
divine,  and  for  this  reason  the  more  compelling, 
the  more  fatal,  the  more  destructive. 

It  was  the  loveliness  of  a  perfectly,  gloriously 
beautiful  devil. 

Luke  found  himself  wondering  how  any 
mortal  artist  could  have  transferred  to  lifeless 
canvas  so  living  an  image — for  though  it  v.'as 
a    picture   that   he   was   gazing   upon,    he    felt 
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unable  to  divest  himself  of  the  singular  im- 
pression that  it  was  a  human  being.  The 
impression  grew  as  he  gazed. 

A  picture  ?  Those  eyes  could  not  belong  to 
a  picture !  There  must  be  a  soul,  an  animating 
spirit  behind  them.  They  caught  and  chained 
his  own  with  their  wide  and  lustrous  glance. 

The  dark  glowing  orbs  seemed  to  burn  into 
his  brain  and  draw  his  identity  from  him, 
overwhelming  him  with  a  bewildering,'helpless 
sense  of  slavish  worship.  The  full  red  lips 
seemed  to  curve  into  a  living  smile  of  invita- 
tion. The  soft  cheeks  took  on  the  hue  of  life, 
the  rounded  bosom  rose  and  fell — a  picture  ! 

With  a  sudden  effort  Luke  Marriott  put  his 
hand  to  his  brow,  and,  turning,  fled  from  the 
room.  He  did  not  pause  to  criticise  the 
impulse  upon  which  he  had  acted,  till  he  stood 
again  in  the  breakfast-room  alone  and  out  of 
breath.     Then  he  permitted  himself  to  reflect. 

"A  very  lovely  picture,"  said  he,  lighting  a 
cigarette  thoughtfully,  "a  lovely  picture — no 
more."  He  took  two  or  three  puffs  at  his 
cigarette. 

"A  picture,"  he  added,  "that  it  is  not  good 
for  a  man's  peace  of  mind  to  look  upon  too 
long."  He  might  further  have  added,  "Espe- 
cially if  the  man  is  engaged  to  be  married " ; 
but  the  practical  influence  of  a  bit  of  painted 
canvas  upon  the  emotions  of  a  healthy  man 
seemed  too  chimerical  to  be  taken  seriously 
into  account. 

So  far  he  had  encountered  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  mystery.  He  had  encountered 
merely  the  presentment  of  a  lovely  face  on 
canvas  —  hardly  a  sufficient  pretext  for  the 
fantastic  warning  of  his  cousin,  he  reflected. 
Yet,  even  as  he  reflected,  he  seemed  to  be 
uneasily  conscious  of  the  burning  eyes  fixed 
upon  him. 


He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  fiancee,  Ethel, 
after  dinner ;  he  gave  her  a  full  and  vivacious 
description  of  the  beauties  and  possibilities  of 
the  Grange  as  their  place  of  future  residence ; 
he  extolled  its  many  advantages,  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  the  magnificent  old  park,  the 
well-kept  grounds,  the  stately  building ;  but, 
curiously  enough,  he  refrained  from  mention  of 
the  portrait  of  the  girl  in  the  locked  room. 

It  was,  after  all,  a  mere  incident — unimport- 
ant, of  no  significance,  and  scarcely  likely  to 
interest  Ethel.  Yet,  for  an  insignificant  inci- 
dent, it  exercised  a  remarkable  effect  upon 
Luke  Marriott. 

His  sleep  that  night  was  restless,  and  troubled 
by  wild  dreams.  He  rose  from  it  unrefreshed, 
and  after  breakfast  he  turned  his  steps  once 
more  to  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

He  determined  to  explore  it  more  thoroughly 
and  at  leisure,  in  order  if  possible  to  come  upon 
the  secret  of  his  cousin's  mystery. 

He  entered  it — and  then  forgot  everything 
save  the  presence  of  the  picture  staring  down 
at  him  from  the  opposite  wall.  The  smile  on 
its  face  was  still  there,  but  it  seemed  now  to 
partake  somewhat  of  a  sinister  character.  The 
eyes  were  riveted  on  his — glorious,  luminous, 
alive.  He  looked  into  their  depths  and  was 
lost.  How  long  he  remained  in  the  room  he 
could  not  have  told. 

Slowly,  and  like  one  awaking  from  a  dream, 
he  at  length  crept  out  into  the  passage,  closing 
the  door  and  locking  it  behind  him ;  shame- 
faced, like  one  dishonoured  in  his  self-esteem, 
he  found  his  way  back  to  the  smoking-room 
and  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair. 

"  So,"  he  muttered,  —  "  that  is  Craddock's 
secret ! "  and  his  eye  fell  on  a  small  photograph 
of  Ethel  that  he  had  placed  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and   he   laughed    a   little   harshly.       "  I  am  a 
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doctor,"  he  said,  "and  mustn't  give  way  to 
these  morbid  fancies." 

None  the  less  he  gave  way  to  them.  He 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  phenomena  of 
hypnotism ;  he  was  capable  of  estimating  the 
possibilities  of  self-hypnosis ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  he  could  not  admit  to  his  satisfaction  the 
operation  of  the  latter  process  in  the  present 
instance. 

A  wilder  idea  possessed  him.  He  could  not 
shake  it  off.  It  dominated  his  thoughts,  and 
influenced  his  moods.  He  found  himself 
slipping  into  a  lotos-like  disregard  for  the  daily 
interests  and  duties  of  ordinary  life. 

Six  weeks  passed.  Luke  Marriott  was  be- 
ginning to  be  unconscious  of  time. 

It  existed  for  him  only  in  relation  to  the 
recurrence  of  certain  periods  daily,  periods 
during  which  he  would  disappear  into  the 
locked  room,  and  at  the  end  of  them  emerge 
vague,  staggering,  like  a  man  intoxicated  with 
strange  emotions,  some  tierce  narcotic  of  the 
soul.      And  of  all  this  he  spoke  to  no  one. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  many  a  severe 
struggle  that  he  at  length  succumbed  to  the 
slavery  of  this  unnatural  allegiance.  In  his 
clearer  moments  he  resolutely  submitted  these 
psychological  phases  to  the  test  of  an  accurate 
logic. 

What  was  the  force,  he  asked,  that  hid  itself 
behind  the  eyes  of  a  picture,  and  conjured  the 
soul,  the  reason,  out  of  a  man's  body,  and 
mastered  his  will? 

Was  it  an  active  living  force,  or  not?  If 
not,  how  could  it  clothe  the  inanimate  objects 
of  physical  perception  with  the  idea,  the  very 
aspect  of  life  ?  Why,  in  spite  of  reason  and 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  did  this  wild  idea 
assail  his  imagination  ?  Logic  provided  no 
answer. 


It  never  does,  where  the  emotions  are 
concerned. 

The  fact  only  remained  that  Luke  Marriott 
deliberately,  and  conscious  of  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  conviction,  accepted  a  painted  portrait 
as  a  living  woman  —  and  he  knew  that  that 
woman  was  luring  him  body  and  soul  to  his 
destruction. 

Do  what  he  would  he  could  not  keep  away 
from  the  locked  room.  He  lived  at  a  high 
pressure  of  esoteric  emotion,  and  his  hold  on 
the  interests  of  life  was  daily  sHpping  from 
him. 

.Ethel's  letters  came  to  him  regularly :  regu- 
larly, yet  merely  with  a  mechanical  precision, 
he  answered  them ;  and  with  a  pang  he  became 
conscious  that  Ethel,  like  the  other  incidents  of 
his  actual  life,  had  now  no  further  interest  for 
him  either. 

Now  he  seemed  incapable  of  loving  anyone 
or  anything  except— he  started  and  shook  him- 
self. Was  he  a  man  or  an  automaton  ?  he 
demanded  angrily  of  his  conscience.  At  all 
hazards,  at  all  costs,  before  it  was  too  late  he 
must  save  himself  from  the  moral  and  physical 
destruction  with  which  he  was  threatened. 

Not  yet  had  he  succumbed  to  the  influence 
beyond  chance  of  redemption  ;  nor  would  he. 
The  idea  of  flight  suggested  itself  to  him.  He 
dismissed  it  as  unworthy  of  his  manhood,  and 
moreover  as  a  step  involving  the  necessity  of 
explanation  and  capable  of  strange  construc- 
tions. 

Why  had  not  Craddock  decided  ?  and  Crad- 
dock's  predecessor?  For  Luke  Marriott  knew 
well  enough  now  the  nature  of  the  mystery  that 
had  enveloped  the  lives  of  the  masters  of  Lyndon 
Grange. 

They  had  succumbed  —  but  he  would  not. 
They   lacked    courage    to    destroy,    and   were 
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themselves  destroyed  —  for  himself,  he  was 
made  of  different  stuff. 

All  that  day  he  did  not  so  much  as  approach 
the  locked  room.  Alienated  even  temporarily 
from  this  horrible  fascination,  his  perception 
of  ordinary  matters  regained  somewhat  of  their 
moral  character. 

He  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  Wilkins, 
the  butler,  cast  strange  and  furtive  glances  at 
him  as  he  passed.  Also  that  there  was  a  curious 
expression  upon  the  old  man's  face.  He  called 
the  servant  to  him. 

"You  have  something  on  your  mind,  Wilkins," 
said  he.     "  Speak  out.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"Well,  sir — if  I  may  make  so  bold,"  said  the 
butler,  looking  up  with  sudden  resolution,  "it 
goes  against  my  sense  of  what's  right  to  see  a 
fine  young  man  like  you,  sir,  going  the  way  of 
the  others,  and  as  it  might  be  in  a  moment." 

"Going  the  way  of  the  others?"  repeated 
Luke. 

"  Mr.  Craddock,  sir,  began  the  same  way," 
explained  Wilkins,  "  and  Mr.  Burke  before  him, 
and  Mr.  Bray,  too — and  what  was  the  end  of 
it?  Why,  sir,  they  might  as  well  have  been 
buried  alive,  for  never  a  soul  did  they  see  or 
speak  to,  nor  stir  out  of  this  house  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  till  they  died. 

"  Sure  enough  they  died.  Mortal  flesh  and 
blood  couldn't  stand  that  sort  of  life  !  They 
all  died  young,  sir ! "  concluded  the  butler 
ominously. 

There  was  a  slight  pause. 

"  Don't  you  go  for  to  die  young,  sir ! " 
admonished  Wilkins  solemnly. 

Luke  Marriott  did  not  heed  him.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  picture  and  of  Ethel  and  his 
resolution.  Anyway,  he  would  not  die  young. 
Presently  he  looked  up. 

"  Vou  said   that  you   didn't   know  what  was 


the  secret  cause  of  these  strange  results  upon 
Mr.  Craddock  and — and  the  others,  Wilkins  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  never  knew.  But  it's  something 
to  do  with  that  locked  room,  sir,  though  Mrs. 
Dale  she  says  there's  nothing  in  it,  and  I  can't 
say  as  she's  wrong,  for  I've  never  been  inside  of 
the  room  myself — no,  nor  wouldn't  go  inside, 
not  for  all  the  gold  of  the  Indies  ! "  added  the 
old  man,  with  emphasis. 

"  Was  there  ever  a  lady  in  this  house  ? " 
inquired  Luke. 

"  Not  in  my  time,  sir.  But  when  I  was  a 
boy  I  heard  Mr.  Bray's  uncle  tell  of  a  young 
lady  who  once  belonged  to  the  family.  She 
was  very  beautiful  and,  they  said,  a  bit  wild. 
She  killed  herself,  sir :  there  was  a  story,  I 
believe  " — 

"A  story?" 

"A  love  affair,  Mr.  Marriott;  but  I  never 
knew  the  rights  of  it.  I  was  only  a  boy  when 
I  heard  the  tale,  and  I  can't  remember  nothing 
about  it." 

Luke  Marriott  thought  of  the  family  papers. 
They  had  been  despatched  to  him  by  the 
lawyer,  Mr.  Hilton,  in  a  tin  box  together  with 
other  private  documents  which  he  had  hitherto 
found  neither  opportunity  nor  inclination  to 
examine.  "I  will  read  them  to-night,"  he 
mentally  resolved. 

"Well,  Wilkins,"  he  said  aloud,  with  a  smile, 
"  you  need  not  distress  yourself  on  my  account. 
I  do  not  intend  to  emulate  the  example  of  my 
predecessors.  Indeed,  you  will  shortly  have  to 
prepare  this  house  for  the  reception  of  a  certain 
young  lady" — 

The  butler  gave  a  little  eager  start.  "  Why, 
sir,  you  don't  mean  " —  he  began. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Luke.  "I'm  going  to  get 
married." 

"Thank   the   Lord!"    exclaimed    ^^'ilkins, — 
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and  the  fervour  ot  the  ejaculation  may  be 
supposed  to  have  provided  its  own  excuse. 
Luke  smiled  again. 

"You  can  go,  Wilkins,"  he  said,  and  turned 
to  his  writing-desk.  But  a  strange  oppressive 
sense  of  responsibility  now  began  to  rest  upon 
him. 

To-day  should  end  that  influence  once  and 
for  all.  He  walked  to  the  sideboard  and  poured 
himself  out  a  glass  of  brandy.  "  Alcohol  is  an 
antidote  to  objective  influences  ! "  he  laughed 
grimly,  as  he  drained  the  glass. 

Then  he  carefully  selected  a  large  table-knife 
from  a  tray  in  the  breakfast-room.  The  picture, 
he  remembered,  had  no  glass  covering.  The 
canvas,  stretched  on  a  block,  might  have  been 
transferred  direct  from  the  artist's  easel  to  a 
temporary  frame  — which  had,  by  chance  or 
design,  become  a  permanent  one. 

The  afternoon  was  already  far  advanced. 
The  sun  slanted  low  through  the  window. 

Rapidly  and  with  resolute  steps  Luke  Marriott 
strode  across  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs  and 
along  the  passage,  till  he  reached  the  corridor 
at  the  end  of  which  was  the  locked  room. 
Here  for  a  moment  he  paused — perhaps  to 
gather  resolution,  perhaps  only  to  draw  a  deep 
breath. 

An  instant  later  he  had  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock  and  slamming  the  door  behind  him  stood 
in  the  room  once  more.  He  looked  up.  His 
eyes  met  the  eyes  of  the  picture.  His  head 
began  to  swim. 

It  was  no  time  for  hesitation  now.  He  felt 
for  the  knife,  and  took  a  step  forward. 

But  the  eyes  held  him.  What  had  he  come 
to  do  1  He  flung  out  his  arms  wildly  with  a 
gesture  of  sudden  passionate  abandonment. 
"  My  darling  !  my  darling  !  "  he  cried. 

Then  he  remembered  again.     "  No  !  no  !     A 


devil,  a  devil !  Curse  you  !  "  and  the  knife  was 
in  his  hand.  The  picture  seemed  to  step  out  of 
its  frame,  and  with  soft  voluptuous  arms  of  flesh 
to  enfold  him  in  its  embrace. 

He  knew  it  was  only  fancy.  There  was 
nothing  there.  It  had  done  the  same  thing 
before,  fooling  his  imagination  with  dreams,  but 
now  it  was  for  the  last  time. 

Nothing?  He  felt  the  soft  pressure  of  arms 
and  softer  lips  ! 

Nothing  ?  He  heard  far-off  silver-toned  words 
in  his  ears — the  music  of  syrens  !  Her  face  was 
against  his  own,  he  felt  her  warm  breath  upon 
his  cheeks. 

Nothing — nothing  !  He  shook  himself  free 
from  the  insidious  encircling  caress. 

"  Alive,  or  dead  !  Fiend,  devil,  or  angel !  " 
he  cried,  "  this  is  the  end  ! "  and  with  a  wild 
leap  he  reached  the  picture  and  drove  his  knife 
into  the  canvas,  once,  twice,  thrice,  then  from 
forehead  to  feet  he  rent  its  whole  length,  and  as 
the  rip  of  the  tearing  canvas  filled  the  room,  he 
fell  back,  unconscious,  on  the  polished  floor. 

When  Luke  Marriott  opened  his  eyes  his  first 
expression  was  one  of  mild  surprise. 

He  got  up,  looked  at  the  knife  lying  at  his 
feet,  at  the  picture  cut  in  strips  on  the  wall,  and 
whistled.  "  I  never  remember  to  have  fainted 
before  in  my  life  !  "  he  muttered. 

Then  he  gazed  critically  at  the  cut  canvas. 
"  So,"  he  mused,  while  his  eye  rested  curiously 
on  the  mutilated  picture,  "  so,  tAat  is  the  end  of 
vou,  my  fair  Basilisk  !  " 

The  fierce  torrent  of  his  recent  emotions  had 
spent  itself. 

He  had  even  forgotten  that  it  had  ever  raged 
fiercely  at  all — as  one  forgets  the  physical  sensa- 
tion of  pain  when  the  physical  cause  of  it  is 
removed. 
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He  remembered  the  fact  only,  and  he  regarded 
the  result  before  him  dispassionately. 

The  picture  was  destroyed,  and  with  it  was 
destroyed  at  the  same  moment  that  subtle, 
strange  influence  which  had  come  so  near  to 
destroying  the  destroyer. 

But  what  was  the  nature  of  that  influence? 
Luke  confessed  himself  still  at  fault. 

He  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
the  victim  of  some  variety  of  self-hypnosis,  yet 
at  a  loss  to  suggest  a  more  satisfactory  theory. 
At  least  he  was  determined  to  destroy  the 
picture  utterly. 

With  this  object  in  view  he  approached  the 
frame  and  detached  it  from  its  support  on  the 
wall.  The  block  upon  which  the  canvas  had 
been  fastened  was  hollow. 

As  Luke  took  it  down  something  fluttered 
from  the  rent  in  the  picture  and  fell  to  the  floor. 

Luke  stooped  and  picked  up  a  sheet  of  thin 
paper  closely  written  upon.  The  paper  had 
evidently  been  concealed  in  the  hollow  space 
between  the  stretched  canvas  and  the  cardboard 
of  the  block. 

He  looked  at  the  writing ;  it  was  that  of  a 
woman,  small  yet  firm,  and  the  ink  on  the  paper 
was  yellow  and  faded.  He  smoothed  out  the 
creases  and  drawing  a  chair  to  the  window  sat 
down. 

"Old  Hilton,"  he  muttered,  "said  that  he 
possessed  no  clue  to  the  mystery.  This  letter, 
or  whatever  it  is,  looks  remarkably  like  a  clue 
of  sorts  ! "  and  he  began  to  read  it  by  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun. 

In  spite  of  the  faded  ink,  the  writing  on  the 
paper  was  legible  enough,  and  Luke  Marriott 
had  no  difficulty  in  deciphering  the  following 
lines : — 

"  I,  Marion  Grey,  aged  twenty-two  and  in  the 


full  possession  of  my  senses,  am  about  to  write 
down  these  last  words  for  the  benefit  of  any- 
body who  sooner  or  later  may  chance  to  find 
and  read  them. 

"  I  have  determined  to  kill  myself  here  in 
this  room  beside  my  own  portrait,  and  my  spirit 
if  I  have  one  shall  haunt  this  room  and  live  in 
this  portrait  of  mine  so  long  as  it  shall  last, 
working  out  my  vengeance  upon  every  man 
who  looks  upon  it  for  the  wrong  done  to  me  by 
one  man  here  in  this  house. 

"  May  the  beauty  of  my  face  work  destruction 
upon  all  men  who  gaze  upon  it,  and  through 
the  eyes  of  my  picture  may  my  soul  lure  them 
on  to  their  ruin  ! 

"  Let  every  man  who  looks  upon  the  face  in 
this  picture  forget  for  ever,  wife,  sweetheart, 
child,  in  one  overmastering  passion  for  the  dead 
woman  whose  spirit  smiles  at  him  from  this 
canvas  to  destroy  him  body  and  soul,  utterly 
and  for  ever. 

"Thus  may  I  hope  to  revenge  myself  upon 
mankind  through  the  generations  to  come,  for 
the  sake  of  the  injury  done  to  me  by  one  man 
whom  I  loved. 

"May  the  Spirit  of  Evil  help  me  to  carry  out 
my  vengeance ! 

"  Marion  Grey." 


Twice  Luke  Marriott  read  through  this 
singular  document  carefully  from  beginning  to 
end.  Then  he  thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets  and  stood  by  the  window  whistling 
softly. 

The  edge  of  the  red  ball  of  the  sun  was  just 
visible  over  the  fringe  of  a  distant  avenue  of 
elms.  A  pigeon  flew  out  suddenly  from  the 
trees,  and  passing  the  arc  of  flame  seemed  lost 
in  a  glow  of  gold,  as  Marriott  watched  it. 

He  turned  from  the  window,  with  a  strange 
smile. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  soul  of  Marion  Grey — 
escaping  from  the  picture — to  the  light!"  he 
luuruiured. 
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Farmer  {to  one  of  his  hands).  —  "What  did  you  do  with  them  pups?" 
Farm  hand.  —  "Drownded  "em." 

Fanner.  — "  Droiv.vdf.d  '' enH     Why  them    rri>s   was  wori  h    five   shii.i.in"  a-piece. 
Why  did  you  drowx  "em,   fat  "had?" 

Farm  hand.  —  "'Cos  thev  was  ai.i,  horx  im.ixd."     (Sacked.) 
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Mother. — "Now,  Syi.via,   I   shan't   take    mtcii    i.roGAGE   ox    this    privint,   tour, 

JI'ST   A    CHANGE    OF    I.INKN,    A    SI'ONGE,    AM)    A    TOOTII-KRISII  " 

Sj'/T'/'a  {7v///i  fai-f /ii/Zi/io').  —  "  \   •looTH-DRUsii,    M<yi  ni-.i;  ?      Wuv,    I    iiiought    it   ava>; 

GOING   TO   BE   A    HOLIDAY  !" 


A   SAINT,   A   GENIUS,   AND   A  WOMAN 

By 

Margaret  Armour 

THE  lilacs  below  the  class-room  balcony  strove  against  with  all  her  might,  but  to  which, 

grew  so  high  that  Fraulein  Elizabeth,  as  an  artist,  she  clung  with  a  passionate  instinct, 

by  leaning  over,  managed  to  pluck  The  lesson  over,  every  face  brightened.     The 

a  spray  of  the  blossom.  young  eyes  roved  with  relief  over  objects  which 

Austerely  dressed  and  delicately  grave,  she  they  were   not   bound   to    record   with  foolish 

stood,  for  a  space,  against  the  invading  flood  minuteness. 

of  spring  rapture,  till  suddenly  it  reached  and  Classes    were   changed   with   a   buzz    and   a 

overwhelmed  her.  clatter  of  feet  up  and  down  the  polished  wooden 

She  paled,  and  held  out  the  clasped  hands  stairs,  and,  during  the  interval,  Elizabeth  took  a 

which  held  the  lilac,  as  if  offering  it  at  some  volume  out  of  a  drawer,  and  pencilled  a  delicate 

shrine,  while  her  eyes  burned  with  the  mystic  border  round  one  of  the  pages, 

adoration  of  an  early  saint.  She  was  absorbed  in  her  work,  when  an  older 

Her   pupils   were   chattering   inside,   waiting  woman  entered,  and,  with  some  indecision  on 

for  the  blossom,  which  was  to  serve  as  their  her  handsome  face,  crossed  the  table,  and  laid 

drawing  model,  and  when  the  din  became  too  her  hand  affectionately  on  Elizabeth's  shoulder, 

loud   to   be    ignored,    Elizabeth    switched   her  Fraulein  Anna  was  the  eldest  of  the  three 

mood  back  on  to  the  line  of  her  duties,  and  sisters   who  ran  the  institution,   and  although 

returning  to  the  table,  brought  the  girls  to  order  the  silent,  beautiful  Elizabeth  held  a  large  place 

by  some  chill,  repressive  words,  and  set  them  in  her  heart,  and  the  one  thing  she  ever  really 

to  their  task.  shrank   from   was    giving    her    pain,    she   was 

Then  she  went  her  round,  instructing  silently,  bound,  as  educational   head,   to   insist   on  the 

for  the  most  part,  with  indiarubber  and  pencil.  efficiency  of  her  staff. 

"  But  that  isn't  there,  Fraulein,"  objected  She  had  just  come  from  an  interview  with  a 
one  of  the  young  draughtswomen,  the  laborious  parent,  which  had  roused  her  uneasiness  con- 
verisimilitude  of  whose  copy  Elizabeth  was  cerning  the  drawing-class,  and  it  was  indecision 
tampering  with.  as  to  the  most  tactful  mode  of  broaching  the 

Elizabeth  flushed,  and  hastily  rubbed  out  the  subject,  which  had  puckered  her  brow, 

addition  by  which  she  had  achieved  rhythm  of  "Very  pretty,"  she  remarked  of  the  border, 

line  at  the  expense  of  realism.  without  giving  it  a  glance.     "You  have  never 

It  was  a  tendency  which,  as  a  teacher,  she  tried  oils,  Elizabeth  ? " 
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"  No,  that  medium  doesn't  attract  me." 

"That  is  rather  a  pity,  dear  one,  for  it  seems 
to  attract  the  parents.  Fran  Hagen  has  just 
been  here,  to  tell  me  that  she  wishes  Mariechen 
to  leave  your  class,  and  join  Herr  Hofmeyer's. 
That's  the  fourth  withdrawal  this  month." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  who  teaches  them," 
Elizabeth  answered;  "they  cannot  learn." 

"True,  my  Herzcheti,  but — don't  you  see  they 
can  pay?  And  it's  beginning  to  make  a 
difference.  Now,  you  mustn't  be  vexed,  dear  " 
(for  Elizabeth  had  winced  and  reddened),  "but 
I  thought  I  ought  to  mention  it. 

"They  know  nothing  of  art,  nor  do  I  ;  your 
style,  I  am  sure,  is  perfect ;  but  everybody 
seems  to  think  more  of  oils ;  I  notice  they 
always  give  oil  paintings  the  handsomest  frames. 
I  was  wondering  if  you  couldn't — just  to  satisfy 
their  prejudice  —  take  some  lessons  yourself, 
from  Herr  Hofmeyer. 

"You  are  so  clever,  you  would  soon  pick  up 
his  method,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  popular 
one ;  and  it  would  be  so  much  in  your  pocket. 
We  would  make  secrecy  on  his  part  a  condition, 
as,  of  course,  your  prestige  must  not  be  lowered 
in  the  girls'  eyes." 

Elizabeth  drew  forward  her  sister's  hand, 
which  still  lay  upon  her  shoulder,  and  pressed 
it  against  her  cheek. 

"You  spare  me  too  much,  dear  Anna.  You 
give  me  so  little  to. do,  that  I  may  well  try  to 
do  that  little  in  the  way  most  advantageous 
for  the  school.  I  will  approach  Herr  Hofmeyer 
on  the  subject  myself,  to-morrow." 

Herr  Hofmeyer  had  a  local  reputation  as  a 
prominent  artist,  as  well  as  a  teacher. 

Through  the  interest  of  an  early  pupil  who 
had  succeeded  in  his  career  to  the  point  of 
influencing  hanging  committees,  one  of  his 
pictures   had    been    smuggled    into   the    Neue 


Pinakothek  of  Munich,  where  its  height  above 
the  level  of  the  public  gaze  made  it  innocuous 
as  an  art  ensample. 

The   fact,   however,  of  being  even   "  skied " 
•  in  the  gallery  of  a  big  city,  brought  him  well  on 
to  the  line  in  his  native  town,  and  there  he  was 
potent  for  harm. 

His  compositions,  which  he  borrowed  from 
the   old  masters,  Elizabeth  found  tolerable ;  it- 
was  the  heavy,  realistic  details,  and  the  brutal 
colour  schemes,  that  roused  her  antagonism. 

To  learn,  and  adopt  his  methods,  would 
mean  martyrdom  to  her  every  art  instinct,  but 
she  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are 
made. 

An  English  lady-boarder,  Patricia  Warren 
by  name,  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  escort 
Herr  Hofmeyer's  contingent  to  his  studio  that 
morning,  and  began  to  sing  his  praises  during 
the  midday  meal. 

She  was  a  raw-boned,  harsh-featured  young 
person,  with  merry  slits  of  black  eyes,  and,  as 
her  German  was  always  a  literal  translation  of 
her  somewhat  racy  native  idiom,  she  was  a 
source  of  constant  delight  to  the  girls. 

'■'■Achl  Ich  lieb  ihn  gratisam!"  she  ex- 
claimed, not  meaning,  of  course,  that  she  loved 
the  Professor  gruesome,  but  that  she  liked  him 
awfully.     "  Er  ist  so  hiibsch  1 " 

To  hear,  in  addition  to  her  oddly  declared 
love,  that  Patricia  found  the  fat  old  teacher 
pretty,  set  the  giddy  young  folk  in  a  roar. 

But  among  the  laughing  faces  there  were 
four  disturbed  and  grave  ones.  They  belonged 
to  Herr  Hofmeyer's  pupils. 

The  eldest  of  them,  a  pig-tailed  tom-boy, 
with,  usually,  quite  a  fine  taste  in  mischief, 
signalled    imploringly    to    her     to     hold     her 


tongue. 


It  was  she  who,  for  a  month  back,  had  been 
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acting  as  recruiting  sergeant  for  the  class  of  oil- 
painting;  but  this  was  not  known  to  the 
authorities. 

Patricia,  however,  was  ton  full  of  her  subject 
to  be  stopped. 

"  He  is  quite  discreet — oh,  quite — but  if  he 
weren't — !  " 

The  suggestion  which  her  grimace  conveyed 
was  so  outrageously  unscholastic,  that  Anna 
suspended  business  at  the  soup  tureen,  to  turn 
the  conversation  into  a  more  profitable  channel. 

But  Patricia  persisted.  "And  ah !  the  heavenly 
tenderness  of  his  touch  !  "  which,  lingually  trans- 
muted by  her,  became  a  tribute  to  "  the  secret 
tenderness  of  his  squeeze." 

This  completed  the  demoralisation  of  the 
table.  Whatever  Herr  Hofmeyer  was  as  a 
teacher,  he  was,  in  person,  a  short,  stout  old 
man,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  imagine  the 
angular  Englishwoman  as  Titania,  the  only  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  would  have  been  that  she 
had  found  her  Bottom. 

On  the  following  morning  Elizabeth  set  out 
for  the  dreaded  interview  with  her  rival. 

His  studio  was  at  the  end  of  an  alley  of 
chestnuts,  which  filled  the  air  with  a  vague, 
scented  fragrance. 

The  blossoms  seemed  to  her  like  votive 
candles  on  the  altar  of  spring.  The  green- 
roofed  avenue  was  a  cathedral  aisle,  footed  by 
ineffable  presences.  The  hymning  birds  were 
Heaven's  choristers. 

This  vivid  uplifting  of  spirit  was  not  the  best 
preparation  for  her  task,  and  the  shock  with 
which  she  always  descended  from  these  flights, 
on  to  the  lower  levels  of  existence,  was  more 
painful  than  usual  when  she  found  herself  ring- 
ing Herr  Hofmeyer's  bell. 

She  sent  up  her  card,  and,  after  waiting  for 
some  time  in  the  parents'  parlour,  was  shown 


upstairs  to  the  studio,  or,  as  she  described  it  to 
herself,  "  that  laboratory  of  ugliness." 

The  man  she  found  in  possession  was  not 
Herr  Hofmeyer,  however,  and  he  was  evidently 
painting  something  that  he  saw  through  the 
window,  and  had  his  back  towards  the  door. 
He  did  not  move  as  she  entered. 

"Pardon,  a  moment.  I've  just  got  it,"  he 
murmured. 

She  had  the  fullest  sympathy  with  such 
absorption,  and  remained  quietly  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

She  glanced  round  at  the  vacuous  Madonnas, 
in  their  derivative  poses,  and  their  robes  of 
mutually  destructive  colour.  The  grossly 
varnished  surfaces  gave  her  a  sensation  of 
physical  sickness. 

And  it  was  that  she,  also,  might  produce 
such  things — that  she  might  desecrate  beauty 
by  this  blasphemy  of  tinted  treacles — that  she 
was  there  ! 

Her  eye,  to  its  immense  comfort,  lit  on  an 
unpretentious  little  canvas,  stuck  incongruously 
among  the  others. 

It  seemed  delicate,  vague.  She  crossed,  with 
impulsive  delight,  to  examine  it.  It  was  an 
impressionist  study  of  a  misty  morning. 

Living,  as  she  did,  far  from  art  centres,  and 
m  a  bourgeois  set,  she  had  not  even  heard  of 
the  Impressionist  School.  She  thought  that 
this  specimen  of  it  was  one  of  Herr  Hofmeyer's 
unfinished  landscapes. 

"  Oh,  why  does  he  ever  finish  them  ? "  she 
sighed.     "  Up  to  this  point  they  are  right." 

The  artist  had  seen  exactly  what  she  saw. 
This  was   the  record  of  that  first,  vague,   all 
embracing   flash    of  vision,    which    found    her 
merely  receptive. 

With  her,  the  vision  had  to  sink  into  the 
soul,    there   to    be    brooded   over,   transmuted, 
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crystallised.  But  as  a  presentment  of  that  first 
step  in  the  process,  it  was  wonderful — it  was  true. 
The  worker  at  the  easel  had  now  got  what  he 
was  trying  for.  He  had  come  up,  and  was 
looking  over  her  shoulder. 

"  You  are  interested?"  he  said  at  last. 
"Oh  yes.  I  have  seen  it  too,"  she  answered 
simply.  "  But  how  can  anyone  who  has  seen 
this,  end  by  seeing  that  ? "  and  she  pointed  to 
a  vulgarised  and  realistic  treatment  of  the  same 
subject,  in  Herr  Hofmeyer's  more  familiar  style. 
"  Here,  Morning  is  a  fairy  princess ;  there,  she 
is  a  fat,  over-dressed  woman." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  the  little  thing,"  the 
stranger  laughed,  "  though  you're  hard  on  poor 
Hofmeyer.  It  doesn't  seem  fair  to  be  abusing 
the  dear  old  fellow  in  his  own  studio." 

Elizabeth  looked  full  at  the  speaker  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  pleasure  in  her  eyes  did 
not  fade. 

He  was  a  handsome  man  ;  indeed,  such  a  flaw- 
less example  of  the  blond,  square-shouldered 
type  of  masculine  beauty,  that  his  individual 
charm,  which  was  an  elusive  one  of  expression, 
did  not  count,  for  most  people. 

But  it  was  the  one  Elizabeth's  eye  flew 
straight  to. 

"Would  you  care  to  look  at  what  I  was 
trying  for,  when  you  came  in  ?  Perhaps  you 
have  seen  that  too." 

Crossing  to  the  easel,  they  stood  before  an 
alley  of  chestnuts  in  May. 

"  Oh  yes  !  —  this  morning,  coming  here." 
And  she  smiled  to  him,  frankly  glad. 

The  scene  was  not  as  she  would  have  re- 
corded it.  The  blossoming  candles  were  only 
a  blurr. 

The  trees  that,  in  her  rendering,  would  have 
risen  symmetrically  to  form  the  pillars  of  her 
aisle,  leaned  this  way  and  that,  in  his. 


Yet  she  realised  that,  had  she  never  seen  the 
alley,  only  the  canvas  before  her,  she  would 
have  had  the  material  from  which  to  shape 
her  ordered  result. 

As  she  stood  studying  the  picture,  uncon- 
scious of  both  herself  and  her  companion,  the 
painter  studied  her.  He  noted,  with  pleasure, 
the  pure  and  sensitive  profile,  and  the  austere 
folds  of  the  nun-like  gown. 

"  Do  you  always  paint  your  first  impres- 
sions ?  "  she  asked. 

"When  they  are  not  too  difficult.  I  have 
never  tried  a  Madonna  or  a  saint,  though  I 
think — though  I  know — I  should  Hke  to.  Ah, 
Fraulein,  you  have  moved  ! " 

Elizabeth  had  indeed  started,  for  the  clock 
in  the  market  tower  had  reminded  her  of  the 
object  of  her  visit,  and,  with  the  tightening  of 
the  lips  that  always  accompanied  her  jarring 
descents  upon  prose,  she  stepped  back,  and 
drew  herself  together. 

"  I  came  to  see  Herr  Hofmeyer  on  business," 
she  said,  "and  already  it  is  time  to  go.  I 
forgot  how  the  minutes  were  passing." 

"  So  did  I.  But  as  Herr  Hofmeyer  is  con- 
fined to  his  room,  and  your  visit  would,  in  any 
case,  have  failed  in  its  object,  you  mustn't 
grudge  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me.  If  I 
could  be  of  any  service  —  in  delivering  a 
message,  perhaps  —  I  have  been  acting  as  a 
sort  of  understudy — running  the  studio,  more 
or  less,   since  Herr  Hofmeyer  broke  down." 

"  I  hope  his  illness  is  not  serious.  It  is  very 
sudden.  He  was  well  yesterday.  I  will  have 
to  wait  till  he  has  recovered.  Oh  no ;  it  is 
not  urgent." 

Then,  ashamed  of  her  relief,  and  thinking 
to  bind  herself  to  the  bitter  task,  she  went  on, 
"  I  came  to  ask  him  to  give  me  lessons." 

"You  did?" 
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The  astonishment,  the  remonstrance  of  the 
tone,  tempted  her  to  explain. 

She  was  one  of  the  people  who  speak  direct, 
or  not  at  all.  When  out  of  touch  with  the 
temperaments  around  her,  she  was  silent ;  when 
in' touch,  she  spoke  the  truth  of  her  soul. 

"Herr  Hofmeyer's  method  is  painful  to  me, 
but  I  wish  to  learn  it.  I  am  one  of  the 
Blumenthals  who  keep  the  girls'  school  in  the 
Taubenstrasse.  My  sisters  are  very  unselfish, 
and  do  far  more  than  their  share  of  the  work. 
In  fact,  I  only  teach  drawing — it  is  the  only 
thing  I  can  do ;  and,  of  late,  it  has  seemed  as 
if  I  couldn't  even  do  that. 

"  Four  of  my  pupils  have  left  me,  for  Herr 
Hofmeyer,  in  one  month.  His  style  is  more 
popular  than  mine  with  the  parents,  and  the 
medium  of  oils,  in  itself,  seems  to  impress 
them. 

"  Herr  Hofmeyer  does  not  require  more 
pupils^n  fact,  I  hear  that  he  has  refused 
several — and  I  need  them  very  much,  if  I  am 
to  contribute  anything  like  my  share  to  the 
common  income. 

"  I  want  to  do  fairly  by  my  sisters,  as  far 
as  it  is  in  my  power — but,  perhaps,  after  all, 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  learn." 

"  You  say  four  of  your  pupils  have  left  you 
this  month.  But,  Fraulein,  this  is  tragic ! 
Hofmeyer  hasn't  been  teaching.  It  is  I  who 
have  taken  your  pupils  from  you— I —  Mein 
Gott !     And  I  thought  it  such  a  joke  ! 

"I  enjoyed  the  fun — the  absurdity— of  play- 
ing the  serious  art  instructor  to  a  lot  of  giggling 
schoolgirls.  Don't  you  see  ?  I  was  passing 
through  the  town,  and  paid  my  old  Professor 
a  flying  visit. 

"The  poor  fellow  had  just  collapsed,  and  was 
so  worried  about  his  classes  and  things,  that 
I  stayed   on  to  see  him  through.      It  doesnt 


matter  where  I  work.     This  studio  is  as  good 
as  any  other. 

"  No  wonder  they  threw  you  over  :  the  whole 
thing  was  a  farce.  I  didn't  even  try  to  teach 
them.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  it  would 
have  been  no  earthly  use  to  try;  so  I  just  let 
them  dab  away,  and  told  yarns,  and  made 
myself  agreeable. 

"And  this  is  the  result!  Ach  !  Fraulein, 
from  my  heart  I  am  sorry !  But  you  shall  have 
your  pupils  back.  The  little  wretches !  If  I 
had  known  ! " 

He  paused  a  moment,  wrinkling  his  brows 
in  thought. 

"Perhaps  if  I  called  on  the  mammas?  I'm 
not  an  octogenarian,  and  I  would  look  as 
dangerous  as  I  could. 

"  No  ? "  (with  a  questioning  smile,  for  Eliza- 
beth had  shaken  her  head).  "You  think  they 
would  consider  me  quite  safe.  I  daresay  they 
would.  Though  not  absolutely  decrepit,  I 
certainly  have  a  reassuring  number  of  grey 
hairs.  And  you  mean  to  say  the  young  villains 
never  told  you  about  Hofmeyer's  illness  ?  But 
the  governess  who  brought  them  ?  " 

"She  has  just  left  us.  We  could  not  trust 
her.  I  can  quite  imagine  her  in  league  with 
the  girls  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  The  English 
boarder  who  accompanied  them  yesterday, 
might  certainly,  from  various  remarks  she  made, 
have  roused  our  suspicions." 

"Were  they  very — severe?"  The  question 
was  put  anxiously. 

"No,  not  very,"  Elizabeth  answered,  with 
the  ghost  of  a  smile.  "She  was  prepossessed 
in  your  favour." 

"  It's  more  than  I  am  in  my  own.  And  now 
I  seem  to  be  too  stupid  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  mess.  I  do  see  one;  and,  if  there's  no 
other,  of  course,  I  will  take  it.     I  could  leave 
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the  town  to-morrow — -it's  what  I  ought  to  do — 
and  then  it  would  nt  least  be  a  fair  fight 
between  you  and  the  Professor." 

Elizabeth  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but 
paused,  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands, 
as  she  had  a  habit  of  doing  when  agitated. 

"There  is  a  better  way  than  that,"  she  at 
last  ventured.  "  It  is  youj-  method  that  has 
attracted  them,  you  see.  If  I  could  learn  that\ 
But  I  know  I  ask  too  mucli.  And  if  I  were 
clever  enough  to  acquire  it,  I  should  have  such 
an  advantage  over  the  Herr  Professor,  that  it 
would  not  be  a  fair  fight  after  all.  I  fear  I 
ought  not  to  propose  this." 

"  Fraulein,  you  make  me  proud  and  ashamed 
in  one.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  happi- 
ness— I  mean  it— than  to  teach  you  my  poor 
tricks,  but  I  must  be  honest.  Why  do  you  make 
people  honest  ?  It  is  a  terrible  power.  The 
trick,  in  this  case,  didn't  all  lie  in  the  painting. 
Not  at  all  in  the  painting,  indeed.  It  lay  in  my 
deplorable  want  of  conscience.  The  lesson  was 
the  merest — the  most  shameless — farce." 

"  It  must  have  been  better  than  you  imagine. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  the  knack  of  inspiring 
interest.'* 

The  young  man  reddened.  The  type  of 
interest  he  had  inspired  was,  he  very  well  knew, 
not  the  one  meant  by  Elizabeth,  but  his  honesty 
broke  down  before  the  duty  of  making  the 
difference  plain  to  those  beautiful,  earnest  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  went  on,  "the  method 
itself  is  not  everything.  There  is  the  knack  of 
imparting  it.  If  you  w^ould  not  mind  my  look- 
ing on  while  you  give  your  lesson,  I  could  escort 
the  girls  myself,  to-morrow." 

The  deputy  professor  was  cornered.  He  felt 
that  he  could  not  refuse,  so  he  agreed  as  cordially 
as  he  could. 

As  he  stood  at  his  window  watching  Eliza- 


beth disappear  down  the  alley,  he  laughed 
curiously. 

"My sins  have  found  me  out  with  a  vengeance," 
he  muttered.  "  But  I've  a  whole  day  to  prepare 
my  part  in  ;  and,  at  least,  I  shall  see  her  again. 
Meanwhile" — ■ 

He  stuck  a  hit  of  canvas  on  the  easel,  and, 
dropping  into  a  chair  in  front  of  it,  gazed  at  it 
until  he  seemed  hypnotised.  Then  he  rose,  and 
picked  up  his  late  visitor's  calling-card. 

"  Elizabeth,  by  good  luck  !  Saint  Elizabeth." 
And,  for  the  rest  of  that  day,  the  world  held 
nothing  for  him  but  a  vision  and  his  square  foot 
of  canvas. 

Nor  was  Elizabeth's  concentration  any  less, 
though,  with  her  tardier  creative  impulse,  the 
result  was  longer  in  coming. 

She  kept  the  events  of  the  day  to  herself, 
merely  announcing  at  breakfast,  next  morning, 
that  she  meant  to  accompany  Herr  Hofmeyers 
pupils  to  his  studio,  and  that  the  hour  for  her 
own  class  would  be  altered  in  consequence. 

When  she  came  downstairs  in  her  pearl-grey 
gown  and  bonnet,  the  Professor's  following  was 
not  standing  ready  in  the  hall,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been. 

"  You  need  not  wait  for  Martha,"  Anna  came 
out  of  the  kitchen  to  say.  "  She  had  such  a  bad 
headache  that  I  told  her  to  go  and  lie  down." 

Fraulein  Olga,  the  second  sister,  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  French  room. 

"  Dora  cannot  go  to-day.  She  had  such 
dreadful  toothache  that  I  sent  her  to  bed.  And 
Mariechen  is  complaining  of  sore  throat.  She's 
rather  flushed,  so  it  might  be  safer  to  keep  her 
in  the  house.     She  doesn't  seem  at  all  well." 

The  under  governess  came  along  the  corridor. 
"  Lina  says  she  is  feeling  very  sick.  Shall  I  send 
her  to  her  room  ?     She  is  really  very  pale." 

"  Is    that    studio   then    a   seat   of  disease ! " 
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exclaimed  Anna,  whose  return  to  the  kitchen 
had  been  arrested  by  this  fourfold  coincidence. 
"  Have  they  caught  the  influenza  there  ?  But 
no ;  toothache,  at  least,  is  not  a  symptom.  And 
what  will  you  do,  my  treasure?  The  hour  of 
your  own  class  has  been  changed.  \\' ill  you  go 
for  a  walk  in  the  sunshine  ?  " 

"  I  will  take  the  lesson  myself." 

"That  is  an  idea.  And  you  might  go  round 
for  the  dentist,  and  make  an  appointment  for 
Dora  to  go  there  this  afternoon.  The  doctor, 
too,  had  better  come.  You  can  leave  a  message 
for  him." 

Elizabeth  smiled,  and  went  direct  to  the  studio. 

She  turned  down  the  chestnut  alley,  and 
entered  her  cathedral  again,  and,  in  a  flash,  a 
certain  vision  upon  which  she  had  been  brooding 
ever  since  her  interview  of  yesterday,  crystallised, 
and  took  form.  The  cathedral  had  got  its  altar- 
piece.  With  a  curious,  glad  awe  she  moved 
onward,  gazing  at  the  aureoled  head. 

And  the  original  of  Elizabeth's  altarpiece  ? 

He  was  at  that  moment  awaiting  her  miserably, 
in  a  frock-coat  belonging  to  Herr  Hofmeyer, 
and  scowling,  for  all  he  was  worth,  behind  a  pair 
of  smoked  spectacles. 

Between  the  ring  at  the  bell  and  her  admission 
to  the  studio,  he  had  bowed  repeatedly  to  the 
door. 

But  when  she  entered  alone,  and  stood  gazing 
at  him  in  open  dismay,  his  professional  manner 
collapsed. 

"They  haven't  come?  Gott  set  Dank!  I 
can  again  enjoy  the  luxury  of  clear  vision."  And 
he  whipped  off  his  spectacles. 

With  a  glance  at  his  coat,  he  added,  "  And 
since,  to  you,  Fraulein,  the  apparel,  I  am  sure, 
is  not  needed  to  proclaim  the  man,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  withdrawing,  that  I  may  present 
myself  in  something  less  ample  and  academic." 


When  he  returned  he  saw  that  Elizabeth  had 
been  laughing.  He  was  much  relieved,  and 
laughed  genially  himself. 

"  Now,  Fraulein,  do  you  marvel  at  my 
success  ?  " 

"  Ach,  no !  I,  also,  would  have  moved 
mountains  for  such  an  edifying  sight." 

"  Forget  it,  I  entreat  you." 

But  a  rare  spirit  of  mischief  had  suddenly 
seized  Elizabeth. 

"  Forget  it !  It  is  imprinted  for  ever  on  my 
brain.  It  has  made  of  me,  too,  an  impressionist,' 
and,  taking  up  a  bit  of  charcoal,  she  ran  to  a 
blank  canvas,  and  rapidly  made  her  first  and 
last  caricature. 

"  Fraulein,  you  are  cruel !  See,  I  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  your  head."    And  he  led  her  to  his  easel. 

She  saw  herself  on  a  balcony,  leaning  over  to 
fill  her  lap  with  the  roses  which  clambered  up 
the  wall.  Beneath,  lay  a  flower-strewn  valley 
engirt  by  sheltering  hills.  It  was  so  she  had 
stooped  to  pull  the  lilac. 

"That  is  my  vision  of  Saint  Elizabeth." 

"  Ah  no  !     It  is  too  beautiful,"  she  whispered. 

"That  is  my  vision,"  he  repeated,  with  tender 
reverence. 

As  Elizabeth's  heart  was  new  to  that  quality 
of  tone,  it  beat  rather  strangely.  The  un- 
emotional footing  on  which  she  had  hitherto 
met  the  few  men  thrown  in  her  way,  was 
crumbling  beneath  her.  She  tried  to  recover 
balance  by  a  change  of  subject. 

"  Your  pupils  were  all  ill  to-day.  My  sister, 
whose  wrath  I  haven't  let  loose  upon  them  yet, 
asked  me  to  go  round  by  the  doctor's  ;  and  they 
are,  doubtless,  in  their  rooms  at  present,  expect- 
ing him." 

"  Poor  wretches  !     And  I  go  free." 

"  You  think  so  ?  After  the  cuat  and  the 
spectacles  ?  " 
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*'  Well,  no.  You  ease  my  conscience.  You 
have  punished  us  pretty  equally.  For  a  saint, 
you  are  surprisingly  vindictive;  but  you  have 
made  me  happier." 

This  was  a  fact.  He  was  very  much  relieved 
mdeed  that  Elizabeth  seemed  now  to  understand 
his  role  in  the  comedy. 

It  made  him  feel  an  honester  man,  and  fit  for 
a  truer  part. 

"I  am  not  sure,  now,  that  I  want  to  learn 
your  method  of  teaching.  It  cannot  be  so  very 
good,  since  you  felt  impelled  to  break  away  from 
it  so  suddenly,  and  with  the  aid  of  such  a  dis- 
guise," she  continued,  with  demure  malice. 

"But" — changing  to  earnest — "if  I  might 
learn  the  method  itself — Ah,  for  that  I  should 
be  grateful !  Now  that  I  am  here — if  it  is  not 
asking  too  much.  I  brought  some  of  my  work 
to  show  you." 

"  Fraulein,  why  did  you  do  that  ?  " 

She  looked  her  surprise.  "You  see,  it  may 
be  bad ;  and,  to  you,  I  dare  only  speak  the 
truth." 

Elizabeth's  lip  trembled.  Again  she  clasped 
and  unclasped  her  hands.  Then  she  unwrapped 
a  sheet  of  illuminated  manuscript  and  held  it 
towards  him.  "  I  can  hear  the  truth  from 
you." 

There  was  a  long — to  Elizabeth  a  terrible 
— silence  —  which  was  broken  by  a  jubilant 
voice. 

"  But  this  is  genius — simply  genius  !  You 
have  revived  a  dead  art.  This  rivals  the 
illuminations  of  the  Vatican.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  It  is  wonderful — great.  I,  Rudolf  von 
Stein,  affirm  it." 

"  Rudolf  von  Stein  ?  "  murmured  Elizabeth, 
paling.  In  the  capitals  of  Europe  the  name 
was  a  household  word.  Even  to  remote  Engelau 
it  had  travelled  vaguely. 


"You  are  the  famous  Von  Stein?"  There 
was  worship,  almost  fear,  in  her  voice,  and  she 
recoiled  a  step. 

Then  the  resolve  that  had  been  growing  in 
the  man's  heart  since  their  first  moment  of  meet- 
ing stood  forth  and  declared  itself. 

He  had  liked  all  women  so  well  that  he  had 
despaired  of  ever  loving  one.  Femininity,  as 
such,  attracted,  but  did  not  hold,  him.  For 
that,  it  needed  something  more — a  unique,  a 
super-sexual  bond. 

There  was  in  Elizabeth's  personality  —  he 
knew  it,  he  was  sure  —  just  the  flavour  that 
would  not  cloy. 

But  now  that  he  realised  what  this  woman 
meant  for  him — that  she  was  the  prize,  in  all 
the  world,  best  worth  the  winning — his  gaze, 
before  which  Elizabeth  stood  trembling,  became 
troubled.     He  trembled  too. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Rudolf  von  Stein — a  little  famous, 
but  not  a  little  bold ;  for  I  am  going  to  ask  a 
guerdon  far  above  my  poor  deserts. 

"  I  am  going  to  plead  with  a  saint  to  step 
down  from  her  hallowed  niche,  and  walk  the 
rough  world  with  me.  Nay,  with  me,  it  shall 
not  be  rough.  I  will  lead  her  by  pleasant 
paths.  I  will  shelter  her,  I  will  upbear  her.  I 
will  guard,  for  her,  the  pure,  still  atmosphere  in 
which  the  flame  of  her  soul  burns  best. 

"  She  shall  have  peace  for  her  dreams,  and 
live  cloistered,  if  she  will,  in  her  own  scriptorium, 
working  out  her  beautiful  fancies,  as  safe  from 
earth's  tumults  as  any  nun  of  old.  I  under- 
stand her  needs.     In  this  only  I  am  worthy. 

"  I  understand  her  as,  I  believe,  before  God, 
no  other  man  does,  or  ever  will.  Saint 
Elizabeth,  come  ! " 

And  Elizabeth,  that  perilous  mixture  of  saint, 
and  genius,  and  woman,  was  wise  enough  to 
obey  the  call. 


Talkative  old gc7it. — /'Do   you    know,  sir,  a   tortnight   ago,   in    a   leading   hotel 
IN  Berlin,  I  was  hooted  because  they  said  I  was  an  ExNglisilman," 
German  Ti'ii'.  — "  It  ^■AS  ZE  same  mit  me."" 
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YOU  ALWAYS  HAVE 
YOUR  PENCIL 
READY 
FOR  USE." 


NOW  READY  '•»  I 


®s@ 

THROUGH      . 

SHEER    MERIT 

THEY    HAVE    RISEN 

YEAR 

BY 

YEAR 
IN    PUBLIC    ESTEEM 
AND    FAVOUR." 


What  is  thought  of  Walker's  Diaries. 

"the    PENCIL    IS    A 

TRIUMPH 

OF 

INGENUITY." 

—  Punch. 

"the 
daintiest 

DIARIES 
WE    HAVE    SEEN." 

—  Graphic. 

"  CHARMING 
VOLUMES 

IN 
EXQUISITE    BINDINGS" 
—The   Sketch. 

"beautifully 
finished." 

— The  Queen. 

"all 

EQUALLY 
WELL    GOT    UP." 

—  Black  &  White. 

"they    ARE 
EXCELLENT." 

— Vanity  Fair. 

"the 
finest  paper; 

THE 
CLEAREST   PRINTING.' 
— Court  Journal. 

"  DAINTINESS, 

DURABILITY, 

AND 

USEFULNESS." 

— The  Outlook. 

"are 

EASILY    THE    BEST 

OF 

THEIR    KIND." 

—  Pall    Mall    Gazette. 

"can  be 

thoroughly 

recommended" 

— Westminjter  Gazette. 

"UNDOUBTEDLY 

THE 

MOST 

LUXURIOUS." 

—St.  Jannes'  Gazette. 

"CHARMING    BOOKS 
ADMIRABLY 
ARRANGED." 

— Sheffield   Telegraph. 

"singularly 
attractive, 
compact.  and     . 

SIMPLE." 

—  Figaro. 

"they 

TAKE    THE 
PALM." 
—Sydney   News. 

"they    CONTAIN 

NO 

SUPERFLUOUS 

MATTER." 

—  Broad    Arrow 

"elegantly 

BOUND 
IN 
FINEST    LEATHER." 
—  Glasgow    Herald. 
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Illustrated   by   Harrington 


SARCHEDON. 

Bird. 


XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII.  CERISE.     Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock 


ROSINE  and  SISTER 

by  H.  M.  Brock. 

KATE    COVENTRY. 

Brock, 


LOUISE.     Illustrated 


Illustrated  by   H.    M. 


XIX. 
XX. 

XXI. 
XXII. 

XXIII. 
XXIV. 


Illustrated   by    G.    H. 
Illustrated    by    G.     II. 


QUEEN'S    MARIES. 

Jalland. 

HOLMBY    HOUSE. 

Jalland. 

GENERAL   BOUNCE. 

GLADIATORS.     Illustrated  by  Harrington 
Bird. 


GOOD  FOR  NOTHING. 
THE   INTERPRETER. 


Vols.  I.  to  XIII.  ready,  price  £6,  16s,  6d.  net;   Complete  Sets,  24  Vols.,  £12,  128.  net. 

"  The  edition  has  everything  to  recommend  it  externally." — Times. 

"An  edition  more  worthy  of  the  noveli.st  has  certainly  not  been  issued  before." — World, 

"  It  is  as  handsome  a  volume  as  one  could  wish  to  see." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  Good  paper  and  type,  and  a  good  serviceable  binding." — Times. 

"  Altogether  a  pleasure  to  read." — Field. 

"  A  handsomely  printed  edition." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  These  tasteful  buckram  volumes  are  worthy  of  the  man  and  the  matter  in  them." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  These  capital  books  .  .  .  the  work  of  a  born  story-teller." — St.  lames' s  Gazette. 

"  Fulfils  every  requirement  of  the  book-lover  in  paper,  type,  illustrations,  and  binding." — Saturday  Review, 

"  The  edition  is  evidently  going  to  be  a  success." — Athen<rum. 

"  The  publishers  may  be  congratulated  on  the  style  in  which  the  work  is  turned  out." — Country  Gazette. 

"  Has  every  claim  to  be  considered  an  Edition  de  Lu.xe." — Truth. 

"  The  pleasant  setting  of  this  handsome  edition." — Spectator. 

"  An  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  deceased  sportsman's  truly  delightful  works." — Critic. 


W.    THACKER    &    CO.,    2    CREED    LANE,    LONDON,    E.C. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


IT    IS    A    GOOD    RULE 


TO  KEEP  THEMJLIHE  HOUSE. 

HOIiLOWAY'S   PILLS   are  a  safe  and  reliable  remedy  for  Headache, 

Biliousness,  Indigestion,  Low  Spirits  and  Dizziness. 
HOLLO  WAY'S    OINTMENT    is  a  speedy  means  of   relief  and   cure 

for  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Sore  Throat,  Bruises,  Sprains,  Chilblains,  Sores, 

Boils  and  Abscesses. 

Manufactured  only  at  78  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  (late  533  Oxford  Street),  LONDON. 

Sold  t>y  all   Chemists. 


AMERICAN  ROLL  TOP  DESKS. 

Best  Value  in  England  of 

M.    W.    EDGLEY, 

40  &  41  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


M.    W.     EDQLEY, 

40  &  41  Fleet  Street, 

LONDON. 

NEW     AND 

SECOND-HAND 
FURNITURE    DEALER. 


CARF>ETS.        JLINOl^EUM.       CMAIRS. 

M.  W.  EDQLEY,  40  &  41  Fleet  Street,  London ;  and  2  &  4  Waterloo  Road,  S.E. 


P»t;t  3  0/ Cover.) 


"  NO       BETTER       FOOD."-"'"-  undrew  WILSON,  F.R.S.E.,  etc. 

PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


FRrs 

300 

GOLD    MEDALS   AND    DIPLOMAS 


COOOA 


A/^.B. — So/d  only  ni   Tins  with  gilt  tops. 
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Every  Library,  Small  and  Large,  should  be  Entirely  Fitted  up  with 

The  Wernicke  Patent  Elastic  Bookcases. 

Pupp  Every  Lover  of  Books,  and  everyone  who  has  a  Library,  whether  large  or  small,  should  send 

rrCCa        Cq^  mjf  dainty  illustrated  No.  99  Booklet,  fully  explaining  this  wonderful  system,  free  per  return 
of  post  to  readers  of  Pkil  May's  Annital,  or  inquire  of  your  Bookseller. 

Large  enough  for  10,000  Books!  Small  enough  for  10  Books  I 

Always  Complete  !  Never  Finished  ! 

Every  good  library  grows  constantly.  The  only  kind  of  bookcase  for  a  growing  library  is  a  growing 
bookcase.  The  only  kind  of  bookcase  for  any  library  is  the  WERNICKE  ELASTIC — whether  your 
library  is  a  growing  one  or  a  stationary  one.  It  is  a  perfect  home  for  the  books.  It  is  dustproof  The 
thjors  shut  themselves.    You  can  get  £!  any  shelf  of  books  without  opening  the  door  of  any  other  shelf. 

THOMAS    TURNER  (Leicester),  44  jjoiborn  Viaduct,  London,  EX.; 

23  Snow  Hill,   Birmingham;    and  Leicester. 
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^_^    _ll^  ^p^  THREE    CHEERS    FOR    THE 

«™  WHITE  g^„^ 

Coffee, 

Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary  Coffee. 


A  GOOD   SENI>   OFF 

was  accorded  to  the  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  LANCERS 

when  leaving  forthe  Transvaal,  previous  to  which  they 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  be  supplied  with 


to  be  assured  of  the  greatest  possible  Comfort  in  wear. 

Our  method  is  to  put  a  Strap  round  the  Ankle, 

doing  away  with  Laces,  and  giving  more  Comfort. 

PRICE  from  14,6  upvwards.     Postage  6d.  extra. 

London  Address  ;    35,  NORFOLK  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  (post  free)  to 

SOUTHALL  &  Co.  DeptAlKirkstall  Rd.  Leeds 
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